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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

llio of Dr. SadhiDdra Bose, the author of 

this book, is too well known to the intelligent reader of 

t 

our conutry to need any introdnction. His \7ork in 
America for our ^ cause, his contributions to the Modern 
IImioiv, as ivell as his other very nseful books have earn- 
ed for him the nationwide reimtation as our ambassador 
in America. 

Tliis book, as (ho name may suggest, is Not a 
rejoinder to the production of Miss Mayo who found 
nothing better for hei-eclf than to snoop about tho latrines 
and Kivage corrals of this country. Sho drew her obser- 
^nnoiiB ( and her insjiration ns well * ) from the lowest 
strata of our last cortircnt. Ihe time at her disposal 
was also as short os cciild be allowed by her financiers 
who supported her ad venture, ojid hence the superfiuons, 
distorted and quaint picture of * MOTHER INDIA ’ * One 
oainiot nnderfetaad a country merely during a flyipg visit 
to it, niiicli less a vast continent liko India ! ' 

On tho pages of * MOTHER AMERICA ’ are recorded 
tlio observations and rufiections luadu by a ' ''ipathetic 
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critic durmg liis long slay in AuieiiOii anu aiiiuuc,., tue 
A me ' ana. The author has tried to understand the History, 
the liions, the stiiigyles and tho aspirations of the 
citizens of th'' New World. Ho has his conclusions 
so ns to inspti^ngP^.isiiig generation of our Nation striving 
towards the Light. 




. intro'duct’ion 


America, aa the United Statea of America have come 
to he called, ia undergoing the travail of being born. 
Daring a period of more than a century and a half the 
deacendanta ’of the early coloniata slowly acquired a 
'feeling of diatinctly belonging in the now land. England 
was Btill the mother country - the home land for (ho great 
majority of the inhabitants of the colonies even in 1776. 
Separation from England was opposed by many, porhaps 
a majority of those in the professional classes. The final 
decision expressed in the Declaration of Independence was 
taken with great reluctance and under the inQuence of an 
Englishman, Thomas Paine, author of Common Sense, who 
had landed here only a year before. 

The war of the Revolution was not that of a United 
Country against an oppressor but of thirteen loosely fede- 
rated States. The years that followed the conclusion of 
the war were the most trying in the history of the Republic. 

The Gonst’tution was written and adopted under the 
sheer necessity of escaping from anarchy. It did not mean 
that America had found its soul and that a political “ way 
out ” was offered to the weary and distracted peoples. 
The country stretched along the seaboard, back of it was 
the wilderness. Communication was slow and diflicnlt. 
The colonies, ready to take up arms against one another, 
legislating as sovereign States, were not made one by thp_ 
marriage covenant. ft 

Within were the seeds of contention and disruption, 
the existence of slavery. The early years of national life 
were filled with trouble connected with the Napoleonic 
Wars. Foreign affairs cloaked the real issue in American 
life. But from 1820 to the Civil War there was but one 
qnestion facing tbe American people. It could not bo 
eluded or escaped. The Declaration of Independence 
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• invoked on ^\ory Fourth- of July yraa a challengot to 'the 
inbtiiution of slavery vrhich denied it. So lorg as slavei^ 
extfiled there could be no real Union of these • States. ” 
The Civil War ended with the freeing of the slaves. Ame- 
rica began anew to realize iteelf as a united country. 

The immigration of the forties and fifties had alarmed 
many, especially in the North. It was felt that the recent 
comci-a who knew nothing of the early stinggles for inde- 
pendence and who had been reared under the despotism 
of the old world could not be assimilated. But the 
immigration before the Ciiil War was but the trickling 
stream that precedes the vast flood. Such a migration of 
peoples was never seen in the historj*^ of the world. Millions 
on millions puui-ed in from Europe and from every nook 
and corner of the world. America was called the “melting 
pot.” This figure of speech was inadequate. There never 
was suflicient heat to fuse the elements. The inflowing 
hordes kept coming in a seemingly unending stream. The 
border was .pushed baok over the Alleghany Moontains, 
across the. vast basin of the Mississippi to the Kocky 
Mountains and beyond to the Pacific Ocean. The 
Wilderness was conquered. America awoke at the end to 
the nineteenth century to the realization that the Frontier 
was no more. 

The fear that America would be overwhelmed increas- 
ed. It IS this fear which explains the passage later of 
laws cnrtailing immigration. They wore an expression of 
the belief on the part of many that the culture and tradi- 
tions, th^ very life Cf America would be swallowed up by 
this monster from beyond the Sea. This fear bred hate. 
And this hate meant a new separation in the life df 
America. 

The difficulties of the situation were increased by the 
fadt that the late comers vrere crowded into the cities of 
the Eastern part of the country. There they were segregat- 
ed into foreign colonies with little opportunity for contact 
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Aneriean life. T^ey ‘followed ancient customs. They 
rstained their foreign langnages. They were an easy prey 
for thoso who wished to exploit them in shop and factory. 

The leaders of opinion in America realized that only 
as America was “ the land where hate dies ” could it 
become a real nation. They believed that people from 
*uvery land conid be assimilated. Thns arose the Ameri- 
canization Movement of the nineties. Under the leader- 
ship of Robert Woods of Boston and .Jane Addams of 
Chicago, Hoeial Bettlements wore opened in onr large 
cities, which provided foreigners contacts with the best life 
and thought of America. 

The task was a terrific one. It has not yet been 
accomplished. It has been complicated by the sitvation 
inherited from the days of slavery. At least one tenth of 
the population of America are negroes. Race hatred has 
resnlted in many acta of violence which have disgraced 
American life and denied the essential ideals of demo- 
cracy. But slowly yet surely the ideals of decency and 
justice ai’o winning their my. Kvery year sees fewer 
lynchings. Slowly the Negro is gaining in education and 
winning victories in every field of human endeavor. 

The excuse for alien government hds always been the 
separation which that government maintains. Divide and 
rule has been and ‘is the maxim of the imperialiet. Even 
the very straggles through which men seek to find the 
way to liberty have been used aa an evidence of their 
iucompetancy for unity. But the acliievemeiit of America 
which has gone forward to a richer, % deeper, and more 
united national life triumphing over even Civil War is a 
promise of what every other people may do. 

Those who are seeking to unite India in one national 
life may face difficult problems, but certainly no greater 
ones than has America. Lack of unity has always been 
put forward as an argument against the possibility of the 
achievement of national unilyi If America has achieved 
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out of mncl^ diverse reli^'ious aad racial elemoQta a^ational 
consciousness and has 'developed sucU national life ^s 
it has, then surely India with the advantages of an ancient 
culture and sacred Iraditlons which have survived the shock 
of foreign invasion after invasion cannot be denied the 
capacity for unity and the realization of a common national 
life. 

This brief sketch only ludioates a few of the many 
problems that confront those who seek to build out of such 
a variety of elements a Nation which shall illustrate in 
all its life the principles of brotherhood, equality and 
ireedom. America is still in the process of being born. 

Many visitors from Europe see only a few cities on 
the Atlantic, or possibly travel by express train to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, or Chicago. They return to their native lauds 
tp write articles and booLs on America. Americana iiave 
been known to make a similar visit to India on the basis 
of which they have written as thongh they knew that 
country. But to know America or any other country one 
most live >in it, sympathize with it, understand its historj*, 
know its problems and above all appreciate its ideals. 
Many books have been written about America by men who 
have only seen the country from train windows and whose 
contacts with the people havo been limited to the opport- 
unities of the lecture platform and homes of those whose 
family is pleased with the chance of entertaining a 
distinguished foreigner. Such visitors do not know America. 

Thece sketches of Amrican life which I have read 
with ^ very great interest are wnlten by one who knows 
America better than many educated people bom here. Dr. 
Bose has had a long residence among us, ho has travel'ed 
widely oast, west, north and south. He has stndiod and 
taught lu our institutions of higher learning. He has 
associated with ail sorts and conditions of people. He 
knows our history, our problems and ideals. He is a 
believer in democracy. 
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ifo ohaptwr in this book reveitls anderslandine of the 
inner life of Amer'ica better than *the one of Prohibition. 
Thia ^^raa■not written after a cursory surrey of conditions 
in New York or a few other cities. It is the result of 
years of contact with plain people in all parts of the 
country. If one wishes confirmation of this opinion as to 
the trustworthiness of Dr. Bose as an observer of American 
affairs all he needs to do is to note the resnlts of the 
recent presidential eleotion. Governor Smith of New York, 
the candidate of the Demooratio party, made the modification 
of the prohibition laws an issue in his campaign. It 
became the dominant issue in the minds of most of the 
\oters. All other questions wore subordinated to thia 
issue. Mr, Hoover who was the Republican candidate 
stood tor the continuance of the prohibition policy and 
foi tJio enforcement of prohibition laws, Mr. Hoover 
was elected by the largest majority e\er given a presi- 
dential candidate. 

Dr. Bose has not shut his eyes to the evils in onr 
national life. He sees America and sees it whole. Any 
conntiy is forLnnate in having such an undorstandiug and 
Hjmpathetic critic. 


ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 

Ainpi'icii colebr.itpjl its bii-tlvlay yesteivliiy. That 
was the and f^lorioiis Fourth. Streets wwe 

;!l)hi/o with colour^. I)ooi*s ami window's "were gaily 
decorated w'lth ImntingR and national einhlcins. Patri- 
otic meetings werelichl all o\er the country, Imle- 
|iejidonce festivities inm’ked the wdiole day. Uocket.s, 
lireerackers, pinwlicels aiul flares contribute*! then* shm'e 
nut a little to the great national holiday. 

DnCT.AIl,\TIOX Oir iMllvPhADKXCK 
The American nation is vci’y young — only 150 
years old. flu.st think tliat Ic^s tliaii a century and 
a h vlf ago the Declaration of Tndependcucc w'as signed ! 
'fins immortal ilocuinciit, which W’as composed by 
Tliomas fleffcx’son, has bmi described bv some one as 
a ' kind of war -song It Ls, lunvcver, more than that. 

The Dcclartion of In<lependciice, because of its political 
significance as ivell as its <ligiufie<l liter.uy expression, 
IS consideit'd one of the most important state papers 
that has ever liceii produced by any iicoplcw No one, 
young or old, can i-ead it over tod.iy without some sort 
of jiatriotic emotion. Let me quote the ojiening para- 
gi-aphs from the Declaration which lias become a sort 
of ])olitical Bible of the Ainci'icaii citizens : 

‘ When ill the course of hiiuiaii events it becomes 
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iieces.'Siv^ ifor out' pcoMc to Ai^hc tlic ]'oliti(^ iIauiI^ 
]m\c coiinectwl^theuiwithaiiotlier, nud to .'i.-siinio^ 
ainoii" tJie jx)W'crs of tlie e.u‘di tlie Hoparnte stml orpia/ 
htution to V hicli tlic Lxwh ol: nature niul ot aature’«< ( iod 
outitlc tliciii, a decent i‘c*'pcct to the opinions of inan- 
Icind mpia-es that tliey fehonhldeclai-e the caiiK's xxlucli 
impel them to the; separation. 

‘ ^^'e liold those truths to he self-ev alont : tliat 


all men ai'c created cipijil; tluit tlu'\ are endoAved In 
then- C reator ix ith ccj hnu unnlieuahle nj^Ids; that union;* 
tliese aw life, liberty and the pursuit ol hapianess.; 
tlxat to sociire these ri^lits, pjovernments are lu'^titiited 
among lueii, deriving their just powers fitau the cousenl. 
•of the governed; that, ^^hene^er ain loriu of go\eru- 
ment becomes dcstrueti\e of the eiuls, it is the right 
of the ])ooplc to alter or aliolish it, and to institute a 
iiexv goxjernineiit, laving its foundation on smh prim i- 
ples, anil organi/ing its poivers in Mieh bn ms, as t(> 
them shall seem most likely to effect tlieir Nifetj and 
happinc.'-s. 

‘Prudence, indeed, iMlldutitc; tiutt penernment^ 
long cstiiblishcd should not Ik* cliangcd lor light and tr.ni- 
Mcnt causes; and, according!} , all experience liath shou n 
tlwvt mankind arc more disjiobcd to suffer, while e\ ils are 
sufferai le, than to right thenisehes> b} ulioli'slimg tlie 
forms to which they arc accustomed. But x\hen a long 
train of abuses and usur|>ations pursuing niMiriabl} 
the sam e object, evinces a design to reduce theui under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their dut} , 
to thi-oAV off such goxeriiment, and to ]>i-OMde new 
guards for their future security. Such lias l)eeii the 
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]).iticiit riiftVi'iiiK'C oi! tj^es^ colo)Acs, niid such is now| 
thc‘ nccc^bity M’hicli coiiskriuiis them to alter their forii^ 
fiysteins bf govei’iiiiieiit. The history o£ tlie pi'cseiit 
kin^ of Cirait llritaiu is a history of repeated injuries 
ami iisiir|>ii.tion.s, all having in direct object the establish- 
iiK'iit of an absolute t 3 T<uiny over these st.itcs. ’ 

Tlie DeoLiration of fndepondence was pre-onteil for 
adoption by the Continental Congi’css in Philadelphia 
on duly 4, 177fi. .fohn Hancock, the i*i-esideiit of the 
(’oiigi-css, was the first to sign tlie Deelai-atioii. He 
put Ills higiiatiire on it in l.irge letters saying tlut 
tieorgelll iniglit read his name without spectacles. He 
al'O remarked : ‘ W'e w'ant all to hnig together in 

this m. liter, ’ ‘ Ycs, ’ rojiliel lienjainin Franklin, ‘ we: 
must all hang together, or we shall liting scjiarateh'.’ 


Dii-'FiOLJ/i’iKs OF ForxDtNO Fatukks 
The Dethiratiou of IndejM*n lomewas not aij organic 
l.iw, Imt.uieiriicst ajipeil to the natural right of revolu- 
lioii. As one studies American history, he realizes 
something of tlic stiiiiendous ilifficulties which con- 
fronte 1 the l''oumJing Fadiers of the Kepublic in its 
e.ii'ly and dark days. Dr, Weyl in his most iienetratiiig 
volume, V’/ic AVi/ Dmmcnu'y^ tells us tliat the ‘ lietter 
classes ' of tlie colonists diil not lielieve at all in the 


<loc trines oi the DccLiration, espccmlly in its imme- 
diate democr.icy. The ujipei- classes, acco^hiig to tius 
discTimiiiatuig critic of the American scene, ‘ tainted 
with an interested loyalty to King Ccorgc, could not 
abide relicls, iictitionei's, ami ‘ agitators, ’ and among 
the signers wci*c many conservative men who feared 
* too much democracy ' though ihey saw the adv'antage 
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ifSttuiugf n ‘ pliitfoi^n, ’ aful pf lumging togothcT to 
liiuigiiig sc|)>u'.i(cly. ’ , 

111 ixjjility, America o£ the eighteenth century was 
onh a democracy on paper, ‘ a shadow ilcmocrac) 
Of tlie ‘ free an<l equal ’ men in the I’liirtt'cn Colonies, 
one-sixtli wore chattel slaves. ‘ These jioor Macks, ’ 
to continue tlic quotation from the same source, ^ largely 
native Aincricaiis, wero sjieechless and votelcss, wero 
bought and sold, were mortgaged and 1‘logged. ]M.m\ 
V, lutes, under tlic iiaiiicn of rodciujiLioncrs aiul indou- 
tiirod slaves, wei‘e also limited m their rights, being 
liound to sen ice and liable to harsh and cruel treatiunt. 
A birge pioportion of .idiilt, uhite, free males ucie 
disfrauchiscd, ’ It ill, therelore, be chi.irl} seen that 
a ^cly considerable proportion of tlie colonial popu- 
Lition occupied a suraal and political position which 
was a hufidrod tunes worse than that of our own 
Indian untouclialiles. 


A FoiiGon’Ex CiiaiM’Eii 
Tlie fact, hoA\c>er, A>lnch 1 nish to bring out e. 
that the American Jtc\olutioii was not in the lieginning 
iin unanimous atfair. N'eiy fur from it. Indeerl, it 
was at first onl^ a movement of the * discontcnti<i’, 
‘ disloy.il ’ minority. Professor Dodd of the Uni\ersit 3 
of Clucago m a recent magazine article points out that 
ot the ilifec uiillion Colonists, quite lialf of tlicm wei-e 
‘ either oi»poVed to the mo\ejiicnt or cpiite out of hetti't 
about it; and tlie halt wa liccoming two-thirds as tlic 
year 1777 advanced and great British armies, the one 
from Neiv York, the other fi-um Canada, com ergefi iqKm 
the better part of the revolutionists near Saratoga. 
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indet^::ndenc i iDati 

<loiibtle&n odii'swlpr^ 1 sokmiilj the ch.mce 
t>f ]i flisgi'ftcpfiil end ill Loiidoji.l Friuiklm considci’cdl 
Juiiiselt hiipp}- in Paris, inhere he (fonJ 1 esicsipc the uoooO. 
To such 81 plight liiul the re\olutiouiits come with'ii 
i\ }enr sifter their hopeful UccLirsition to all the world I ’ 

W hilc the coiiuti’v was m the midst ol ai terrible 
life iuid death struggle, tlie American Tories-‘the vile 
ti'8i.sh', SI.S the ])sitriot.'!i csilled theni-not only h.id no 
sympsithy for the 1le\olutioii, but tliej' went str.ught 
iigaiiiHt tlieir country, and sietiisiJl)' fought on the sulc 
oi tlie English. In other iiords, the Tories of the 
tolouies looked toEiigbiiid, much tis the Loj ailists ot 
India <Io tod.iy. 'I’lie Amcriesin pitriots wei'e the 
Itolsheviks of their time, the bogey ol English conser- 
Mitism. lnde])cudencc ai cUi considered barbiuism, and 
the AmcL'iciiu revolutionists AA ere |>.unted as savages, 
FoKMOX E hi 1' 

lIoAA' <h<l tlie little scattered Tlurteen Colonies Avith 
three million hetorogeiiwus inhabitants amu the AAiir 
against eight million llriLisliers AAitli shi]»s on cAery 
se.i ? Tlie truth of the nutter is thsit had Americans 
depended entirely on theu’ oaaii ine<igrc resources and 
received no outswle aid, tliCA Avould in all piAjIiability 
have been beaten and the Revolution lost. 

C’ongi'css saw thsit if America were to defeat 
I’ngland, it must secure help from sibroaih C’oiigress 
thei’efore turned to the French, who Imtei’ the JCnglisli 
as the holy Christmii hate'=! the dcv'il. Rcnjamin Fr.iiik- 
lin, the philosophcr-staitcsiiisAii, was sent to h’raiice to 
persuade the King and the people of that country to 
help America in gaining its independence. France, the 
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jtniditional onemj'of twe ‘ jie^i'^oiis Albion 

Iqf a chance to conic (|o the aid of tfic United StsitQ.s. 

' The Fi’ench King gsivc inoiicj’, an<l niftny illus- 
trious French officci’s serveil in the Amorican army. 
French worships and Frcnth soldiers came by thousands 
to fight American linttles. After se\cn j'CJU's of har<l 
struggle America won its indc]iendcnce; Fngland had 
bitten the dust and Fi'ance had its sweet l■('^engc. 

Arnci’ica is to day a povrciTul nation with a [lopuLi- 
tion of J 10,000,000. America is tlie richest coiiiicvv 
on the glolie, the creditor of the world. Tluough bold 
and couiiigeous efforts of biwely a century and a hall, 
the Ibiitcd States lias now reached an ama/.ing lieight 
pf inatci'ial prosjierity. Its future ina^ be e\(“n mc*re 
grand and glorious than its just; bur it will ne\er 
save its soul unless it seeks national and individual 


tolerance.* America came to existence through the aid 
of tlic foreigners, ami Americans toda} detest a 
foreigner. 





. • 'I'llK r\l lloL ’ 

TIhi tii«‘etuiu iila«<‘ ul tho s. ii.ite lloiib** i>t 

Kupi I’lt'utdt 1 \ <iml til** J^upH'ini ^ ouit. 
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CHAPTER II 


OKORGE WASHINGTOX 

TliJh ih (jcorgo AVaijliinirtoii's — rebi'iwfy 

(fc IK the to poiulei' the chiUMctci* 
ol die man ulio, more di.iii nii} one else, made the 
Repiiblit t)f the United StsitoK possilde. He was u 
Koldier .iikI a statcsiiiiui. In his patriotism there was 
no alloy ol“ seUiKliiiesh, As one of the richest men in 

V 

all All lentil, Washington b} espon&inga iH'ople’s Re\o- 
liitioii had risked far more tlian had most of the otlier 
le.idei’s. Yet he was among the fii'st at the Continental 
Congress to pledge his life luul fortune to y^e cause 
of American independence. Triih is he tailed the 
Uatlier of his Country. 

America, basking in the sunshine of iinprcceilented 
plenty and pro'.i»evity, is now apt to forget itsc.irly 
iI.ivn. W'hen ‘ C Gorge M'^ashiiigton, Esq.’ n.is appoin- 
ted Comniandcr-in-(']iiof, he had a nominal army of 
17,000 Midi jierhapvS nob more tlum 14,000 effective. 
I 'nlike most of the English soldiers, the Amerv'tni soldier 
Mas not a professioiul. He was not only Siiitrnincd, 
but ‘ illy cbid, bailly fe*!, and worse paid. ’ Washington 
had to fjice the well-discijihned, well-foil English 
Iwittalions Midi raiy, ragged i"ocriiits. Dreadful M'^as 
their suffering. H linger was a constant pi'eaciice. There 
v\ ere too feiv surgeons and nurses. Epidemics,^ and 
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o^pecLvllj' siii.illpox, wronrtat^ htifvoc jii-my. 

I)ivt*rt!*e pix)l)alily kille'l iiinny as bullets. 

[Moi'Ctaer, tl•^lu^pol•t was i)Ooi.’. Wiislunj^tou iicede I 
inilit.u'y wigiiicpi's to build ro^ifl^ aiul bridges. The 
ljigli>h oflicers (U*cLirol tint the Aiiiencaii army AVas 
AVitlumt eiigiiwers Avho knew^ tlic science of Avar. It 
is a fsK-t tliat maii;^ of the foi’ts constructed by tlie 
Auicricau engiiieer.'s fell easily Ixd'ore the as^mlt of 
the enemy. XoAiondei* tlie American army e\cite.l 
tlie disdain of rhe J'lnglish, Avho jciTed at the Ameri- 
ean holduTs as ‘ rebels ’. Ihir ! — he laughs best Avho 
laughs last. 

Sll-KLiaNGH OK TIIH 1 ’aTUIOTS 

I ne\ev think of the American "War of Indeiiendence 
w'ltliout thinking of the temble wtnter of T77T, AA’heii 
^\'ash^ngton took [lost at Valley Foj’gt*, tnisity miles 
nortliAAe^st of Pluludel[)hia. There the Vmeric.in loives 
sulferel feavlull} lioin want of food, clothes, and 
money. I'lie distresses of these men Aiere givat. 

‘ Their route could be tj-acivl on the s.no\v by tlie bltaid 
that ooyed from their Irirc, frost-bitten feet. ’ Cieneral 
W'aslungton Avrote to Congress that neudy three thou- 
sand ol Ins men Avere * barelcxiL or othcrAVise n.iked. ’ 
They had little to e.it. ‘ A [lart of the army \ 
AvritCs a historian, ‘had no bre.ul for three dajs, and 
lor two d.iys no me.it. lliindic'ds had no heels, luid 
gladly slept on [ales of sti.iw. Others had no blankets, 
and sat 11 ]) nights iK-torc the fire to keep from freezing, 
^laiiy siekiied and died. Ihitiii Pliiladelphia the wcU- 
fc<l British soldiers had a gay soison, Avith Ualls and 
ban([uets. ’ The story of Washington at Valley Forge 
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is'no full uf^tivigif^-riii^riiig cliut it makes oiia almo'^t 
hlftnldej*. 

A lessor liiiin than Wushinj^toii would lirt\e failo 1 
at the very outset. He h.vl, however, the esseutisil 
((ualities of ii gi’eiit lender : niir>elfishnesiS, calm courage 
])vudeiiec, lirmiies.s, uud })ei-hc\er!»icc. He tlid not gi\e 
u|) whcii ‘whole regiments deserted and ga\e tlicm- 
^el^os up to open jilundering. ©ffieers quarreled over 
iMjik a*! dogs over ])ono.>; tliere was gi’aft and eornip- 
lion with army Mip])lies, and, as money came from 
solnntai'y eontribiitions of die states, funds could not 
he ri'lied upon. ’ To add to these liara^sing difficulties, 
there were knives of tre.tchery, treason, and disloyalty 
<oiist‘uitly at A\'ashmgton’s Isick. 

Many a time AVashuigton had turned defeat into 
Metory. The most sti iking proof of this is the bittle 
ol Monmouth, which lollowal tlie w'lnter a^ Valley 
l'’orgc. Ill the spring of ITTS the English army evacu- 
.ite I Pluladelj'hi.i, ‘thereliclc.qutaV, and started towards 
Xew ^'ork. W'.isluiigtoii w ith Iiis colonial army foUow- 
1 ' I. ^lost of Ills gpncr.ds counselled liim not to fight; 
but ^^^lsl^Ingtoll knew what w^as best. 

He 'Ont Lafayette, the Freni h nobleman who had 
iomo to aid the Aiueneans, wdth a stiiiiig detachment 
behind the enemy and propostMl to attack snmilt.uieously 
fiDiii front aiul rc.u-. <icuend Cliarlcs Lee, a traitor at 
heart, W'as gi\en the eommand of the advance guard, 
lie had positive instructions to attack and hold the 
I'jiglish engaged until AV^ashington should came u]) in 
o\ crwhclmmg forec. liisteiwl of attacking, Lee i-eti'eat- 
ed almost before the English had fiml a shot. 
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Wsishiiifjton (lushod to tliO,fro/it iiud* toimd Lde’s 
forces in full flight. Ho loile Htrai^hfc to TiCO, calKsl 
him jii hlaziii^r mili^natioji a ‘ flamncd poltrooai, ' <nul 
himself at once took command. Hud it not licen for 
A\'ftHliin;rton, the Lee ti-eaehcry iiiijrht lui\p .innihilatetl 
the colonial arinj- and ondcil the U(‘volntioii then and 
there. The retreat was Iiiilto«l. 7'he fugitives Mcroprom- 
])tly rallied. The colonial army iiiifler AVadungton 
quickly turned ahout, ami g.i\e the roilcoats such a hot 
bayonet cliarge at Monmouth that they were glad to 
esc.qie that night, instoail of ‘5to])ping to rest and biu’x 
their dead. The da^ was sumsI for the Amenc.ui 
revolutionists. ‘ ashington’s resolution, his iMVsonal 
courage, and his power o\er men con\i‘rte<l a ilisaster 
into victor \ . ’ 

Cai’ses ok liKvora’Tiox 

The. American colonists rclielled against I'aiglaiid 
because of its despotism. The) regarried tlie Mnglisli 
as the most depicNcd anl liarbaioiis petiple on e.irth. 
To Washington the British king ‘ was a tMimt, his 
ministers were .scoundrels, and the British jico] do weie 
lost to every sense of \ irtue. ’ 

mf 

A whole, library of hooks luvs been w ritten upon tlic 
caiisCii of the American War ol liulepeiidciice. 1 tan- 
notheiL eyen begin to discuss them I shall, howe\er, 
quote a f(/w' pai'agraplis on the subject lixmi an Css,n 
WTitten by the pre.sent oec nwiit of the M'hite housi*. 
When Pre.sideut Coohilge wa.s(Jalvm (oolidge, a student 
at Amhtr&t College, he won the prize of a gohl meilnl 
for the best paper written by any American college 
student on the causes of the re\ olution.ii'j' war. fii 
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tins pi'irfc esJ^uiy, (.'ooIMge giivc the following nsj’ the 
<.l*io£ rCiisoiis for ' the rcbistiuicc of the coloiiibts to 
Eiifrlftiidf 

First : it closed the port of Boston, thns destroying 
the property of thousands. 

Second : it declared void certain parts of the charter 
of Afassachusetts, following a policy begun in Kow York 
ill 17G7, and so it virtnally atteiuiitod to annihilate the 
protection of chartered riglits and chai'tered liheilios that 
has always hcon so dear to Englishmen. Free government 
was destro 3 ’’ed too, lu another way. 

Judges, courts, shcrifls, were made almost tlie puppets 
of the king. They were placed in his direct pay and made 
auhjcct to hia pleasure. Town nieetiiigs were forbidden, 
and thus die old familiar forma of self-govciTiment were 
entirely swept away. 

'['he governor was made as absolute as a despot, and 
tlio form ot government that was thrust upon Massaclinsotts 
was despotism such as Etigliehmen would not have endured, 
e\on in the days of Henry VIII. 

Third : Tho British government sent neatly all crimi- 
nals to I'lnglaud lor tiial. 

Fourth : Soldiers were ^tuaitcred upon the inhahitants, 
so that a military government was set up in the colonies. 

Filth . Pailiaracnt passed the so-called Quebec Act 
In separate tlie French fiom any bond of s^mpatliy with 
the colonies. 

'I'he governor stood over them like a viceroy, lu his 
coinniand was the army. If a soldier should murder a 
citi/on he was sent to England for a trial. 

If a citi/on should become a criminal he, too, might 
bo sent across the sea, in order that in both cases tho 
government might have all the advantage. It was a mili- 
tary despotism. There were no popular meetings, no 
criminal courts, no habeas corpus, no freedom of the press. 
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The I real principle waa not one ot the right of the 
State 'or tke duty of citizens; it vas a iiiication of govern* 
iu9nt, a question of form and method. 

Still there is another factor that must ha\e eiontunlly 
led to separation. The great land of America had a part 
to play in the history of the world that could best lie 
performed hy making it an independent nation. England’s 
groat work was to plant colonics. America could not aid 
in that work. It was her place to found a great nation 
on this Side of the Atlantic and bring out the conception 
on free go\ernment.’ 

AVasiiixgtox a WoiiM) FIkim) 

Jlcceiitlv sin Aiiicnvsiii liter.itiii'e hiis iliiif intu the 
past suul lii'snided \Vsi**lunfftou sis si jjjrc.it csii’d 

plnyor, sin uneti'iMte duufei*, a di’^tdler ol ^uod whi*- 
key, stud SI chsiinpioii cnrx'j*. Hi* b.is siUo dei larcd thiil 
W'sislimnfton ^ JK'M*r pi'siycil and pi'isistoiith a\oidi‘d 
siiiy paiticipi’tion in Cuinmuiiion. ’ 

Lo^onds insiy tn to picture W'sislniiirton sis si nisii- 
Islo ^.llIlt, more (iod tluiii insiii. 'rimfc would bo doui^ 
Moleiicc to histone trutli. The \>'a4niiotoii Icj^end 
Sind dll* real Washington hsive, ol roiiix*, no ncc-e-'s.iJ'i 
relationslnp. In prissite life, ashiii'^ton w.i'> nor 
ix*iii.i]>stlicpiu'a« 5 cni of silUirtiies. A stud\ ol \\ sishii .r- 
ton’js letters sind diaries will ronvmeo one thsit hi* \v:i'' 
si man of flesh and blood, sind not a spotless <'aint. He 
is to Is iiidy:e«l as a msiii and ne\er a wsix Imm'e. 

A persistent lejjjend runs to the efl'eet that when 
Washinirton was a child ol six lesirs ol ii«;e, he eoiiM 
not tell a lie. Lsiter in lilo he sijipeared to hsi\o omt- 
eome this disability — at hast in jssirt. On one oetsi- 
aion he wrote to a friend tiiat the mosquitoes of Xew 
Jersey ‘ can lute tlu’onsh the thickest hoot ! ’ 
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. Gcor»6 Wat>hinj;toii also wrote this without a 
hlut-h : ‘ I’aimoiinccrl that I would leave at Sand 

then iinmecliatcly gave pri\ato oitlers to go at 5, and 
so to a\oid the throng. ’ 

Another time he dismi'oeil a man l)ccause of his 
intomjietency, and then Avrote a fine testimonial oF 
‘ chariictcr. ’ 

W’ashington was a human lieing Avith a Fcaa’’ hninaii 
Iradties; hut his essentud greatness far siirjMisses his 
surf.icc blemishes. History records that during the 
eight years of re\oluDionary war lie hat I met ‘ trisis 
after crisis AVitli lus own pris^ite fortune, ami neither 
as (.'oimnaiider-in-ChieE nor as Presulent lisvl he taken 
one cent of salary.’ He AA'as the Mount K\ crest ol 
American jiatriotisin. AVashington does not need 
broiiudic blarney as a demigod. He i^ oneol the mas- 
M\e figures in the iiolittcal lustoi’i of the Avorld. He 
might not liaA’e been a groat sohlicr, but h<i av.is a fine 
statesiiijin, and a wise patriot * Avho knew no gloiy but 
his country’s gootl. ’ 

'I'he inaiision of the first Aiiiericaii l^rcselent at 
Mount \'ernoii is a nntioiuil shrine. 1’oda_> Iviiig 
tieorge and Prince ot Wales deem it an honour to jour- 
ney to Mount Vernon and hro wreaths of homage iiixui 
the tomli of (icorgc W.islungtoii, ‘ the arch rebel ’ ol 
the eighteenth century. Humanity has need of such 
‘ rebels. ’ 



CHAPTER III 


PROHIBITION 

The Unibe<l Shitcri wrts the first f:p.‘cat country oF 
the world to adopt ]»rohibitioii as national lei^isLitive 
ix)li -y. Prohibition has not completely prcvcntcil I he 
making and UMn«; of iiitoxicauts. It has, however, 
Pidistantially reduced the evil. There is stiU considera- 
lilc dnukuis;; but this, in com] larison with pre-]»roliibi- 
tioii tunes, is almost neglittible. Formerly drinking 
was made cheiip, easy, and inviting. Kow, drinking 
i-. made costly, difticnlt, and ilangei’oiis. In the dajs 
of o]ieii gi'og shops, drunkenness coiihl be seen upon 
e\cry street of American cities. Today an intoxicati'd 
man is a rare sight in American streets. 

Once in Xew York there were eight thousand 
‘•thool tejichcrs and eiglit Uion.^aiid o])cm saloons. At 
the present time there iwc about sixteen thousand 
school teachers, and not one legally open saloon. A 
man can still get a drink ui Kew York, if he knows 
the ro]>cs .uid is in partncrsUi]i w'lth the crimiiuil cons- 
piracy ag.tinst the government in that city. ‘ Rut 
what aliont the man who is not thus advantaged ? ’ 
a^ked Dr. JoluiHavnes Holmes, the famous New York 
divine who mtixiduced Maliatma Gandhi to America. 

‘ A dozen years ago a common man hie my.^clf 
nith no inside information^ could yet a drink on 
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ei'erji eovnet\ sometimes on three anti even fonr sides 
of a corner. Today this common man would find it 
dij/icult to yet a drink^ and unless he is a confimied 
tippler would not think the yain uoith the trouble of a 
hunt. New York^ T am ready to beliere^ is wet, but 
(fcncral public conditions are so much better today in 
this reynrd than they uere when 1 first kneic New York, 
ayhteen years ayo^ that 1 uould not hare them chanyed 
bulk aqnin for uorhh. ” 

Prohibition^ f maintain^ is a success, [t i< indeed 
the (jreatest piece of social legislation crcr undertaken 
in modern tunes. 

Bktteh TIea-ltii axd Mobal 

The #»ucco«.s of prohibition slioiihl lie mesusureil in 
teriiis ol licfcter physiciil, moral an<l economic condi- 
tions. The first reaction to prohibition ha s Ijg pii to 
reduce mortality, Accorcliiipj to one autliorit}, 
prohibition broiigiit down the tleath-rate from alcoh- 
olism to alioiit one-fifth that of jn’C-prolubition ilays. 

Alcohol IS not a stimulant or food. It is a ^MiLSon; 
it IS jiu enemy ol tlie Ininmii race. Its effects tlo not 
stop ivitli the individual, but are liere>lit:ua’. ‘ Akoliol 
attacks the i-ejiroiluctivc glands. Tt uu.ikcits tlie inte- 
grity of the neiaoiis system of the uiihorn child. It 
steiilizcs the mcntallv brillmnt while failing to inter- 
fere with jiropagution bj die shecrly animal men. It 
promotes the degeneration of the rsice. ’ Luiiior, 
7\mcrica has percehed, is destmetn c to national pro- 
gi’ess and efficiency. 

Times there wei-e when it was supposed tliat the 
medical profession could not get along without alcohol. 
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Tt is no longer considorecl a necessary arljnvaat in any 
ca^-c. The American Medical Association has gone on 
record as 0 ])posed to the preiKinbing of intoxicants. It 
is trne that alcoiiol has been usc«l from i-emotc antiqui- 
ty to relieve the ill and hasten convalescence; but, 
remarks Dr. Howar<l A. Kelly of Johns Hojikms I'ni- 
ACi’Mty ( Haltimorc ), that it * docs not pTONO that it 
was ever really beneficial, lor goose’s, jieacock’s, ami 
cow’s dung, scrapings aiul nails, roiwhes, and spiders 
ha^e been jirescrilied for the same pui'jjose, while 
modern medical science rejects them to day, just as 
mnltitudos of practitioners reject alcohol ’. Intelligent 
]ih}sicians arc no more in favour ot preRcril>in>f liquor 
for their ])s\tients than they are for ju'c^cribing opium, 
lloth alcohol and oimiin arc laux'otics, and their [iosm- 
lile'cnsefiilnC'S is iar outweighed by tlie incalcnbvble 
lau’in tliey <lo. 

I'll lormous gains in hcaldi Ironi prehibition lu'eclc.u'- 
ly reflected in statistics ol iiisamt}'. With great sobriety, 
ulncli h<is tonic with prohibition, alcoholic insanity in 
America has deci'cased bj^ two-thivds. 

Tlic moml health of the nation seems to lie much 
licttcr today tlian it was under the rule of Demon 
Whiskey Its record has been one of blastcil hopes, 
ci’ushcd miibitions, wrecked homes, bliglitcd live>4, 
ruined souls, and sad latter tesws. Witli the Monstci* 
Liquor in exile, a new <lay of ho^>c is at hand. Witli 
the tlccrcasing mciuicc of alcohol, pauiierism, suicide, 
vice ami t rime swe on the w'ane. As the dninkcnncss 
has lessened, the brothel and witli it the much dreaded 
venereal disease lias fadeil. Today there is no city ot 
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ivny couscquoncc iji the United Stsites’ whicli tolerates 
hoiiseji of prostitution. They have been pra- 
ctically elhmnatetl cvei'ywhcre. 

Betteb Eooxoiiic Eeficiescy 
It should Ixi ap])tu'ent that prohibition has not 
rccouimended itself to America from mere bcntimcnta- 
lity. Americans ai'e a pr<ictical people. Dreamy idea- 
Inm is not the ruhiif!; passion of this country. To be 
sure there is, in many places, a Up service to idealism 
.111(1 technical Clu-istiaiiity witli its doctrinal appamtu*;; 
hut that is verv iriuch on the surface. Americans ai’e too 

I 

busy to Ixithci' tlicir he.ad about the iiiMsible IlcaUty, 
the indwelling sjiirit. ‘ The spirit that dwelt m tins 
(’hui’cli, ’ wrote EmcTSon, ‘ has gUded aw.ay to animate 
othiT actiiities; and they who come to tlicold slu’iiics 
find .apes and plti} Pi'S rustbng tlieold garments.,** It 
IS the hard cakulatiug dollars-and-ccnts materialism 
which gONcrns American exi'<tcuce. >’atui’ally the 
e:ieatc.st te^t of ]irohibition which counts in American 
mind IS wonomii. And m that respect prohibition 
has more than pistificd itself. 

Aiiicwaiis ha^e learned that the liquor traffic is .a 
]tara>-itc iqion the Ixidy of society : it is a iioii-producer. 
]'l\(Ty dollar that is squanclei'ed in an alcoholic drink 
is a (loILar taken away from the productive clwunels 
ol legitimate trade. In the first few ye.trs of pro- 
hibition, wliicli included a period of bii&inCss depression 
and uncinploymcnt, savings bank 'dejxibits increased 
more tluin any wet ^icriod of equal length. Prohibi- 
tion pys larger divalcnds in incimed tinancial pros- 
perity for the nation. 
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Fonncrly the working classes used to pay w stiipeu- 
clouB drink bill. Increased prosperity generally meiiiit 
more drinking and less efficiency. Now they are using 
the money tluit went into liquor, producti\ely. With 
the consumption of intoxicating beverages vastly re- 
duced among lalx)uring people, they are with their 
savings, able to live in better houses, wear better clothes 
and maintain a higher standard of living all around. 
Not only do lalxmrers have today inci'cased comforts 
and opportunities, hut they arc extending a control 
over capital and are themselves becoming capitalUts. 
Tiiere arc in the Unite<l States twenty-eight Liboiu* 
banks in opemtlon under the control of labour. They 
hav’e a combined rogoiii*cc of Rs. 4.50,000,000. If the 
American working class were steeped in liqiiour, romcin- 
her, it could not possibly have established such a I'ccord. 

A^^whole library of statistics may be given on the 
beneficent economic results of prohibition in the I'nitcd 
States; but statistics ai'e liable to w^cary the reader. I 
wish, how’cver, to call attention to American life in- 
surance which has pcrliaps developed more rapidly in 
recent times than any other department of business. 
In little ovei' thu’ty years the amount of life iiiburaucc 
in the United States has increased from fifteen billion 
rupees to more than one hundred and twenty-six 
billion rupees. The number of life insurance policy 
holders is mnch larger today than ever befora. 

It is almost unthinkable that when prohibition has 
proved such a great success, commercially and indus- 
trially, America will evei' go back to ‘ the old days ’ 
of boo 2 .e drinking. 
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• * PBonpiTiON Enforcement 

* Thou shalt not drink ’ is the clev< nth command- 
ment for* the United States. And although this 
commandment, like all otliei's, is violated at times, it 
docs not necessarily prove its condemnation. Thei'e 
is a law against homicide m all countries and yet 
homicides are committed. Now what nation on earth 
would condemn the law against manslaughter as a 
patent fadure and ll^c witiiout it ? No law can claim 
to be 100 pci' cent successful. Suc'.css is relative; it is 
a deliuition of matter and degree, lly and large, the 
piolubition law is as effective as othei' laws. 

The fact to get in our mind is that those Avho 
prefer theu' selfish appetite to the public welfare will 
Ik! able to get then' liquor for some time to come, if 
they ti'y har<l. But such creatures will aways-be 
rcgaiYlcd by lawabiding decent citizens ‘as completely 
coiitoinptible, as dope-fiends, wifc-bcatei's, and bandits. ’ 
The illicit distilling of Imrd liquor by means of 
‘ stUls ’ is a violation of the law. The contraband 
liquor is sometimes .called the bootleg liquor from tlie 
})i'actice of carrying a fiask in the leg of a Ixxit.* The 
tmitorous business of the Iiootleggcr is condemned by 
decent citizens. The bootlegger who profits by exploiting 
human weakness, is a criminal. The vast majority of 
, Americans, who have accepted the prohibition as 
essential to community welfare and good government, 

• Liqqor smuggled or illicitly distilled is also referred 
to as moonshine. A moonshiner is an illicit distiller or 
smuggler. He is so called from being engaged in the illicit 
trade at night. 
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!wc sti’OJiprK of the op w ion tlwfc the ^ertk pf* l.viv-))iTfik- 
iiig has 1)0011 ])nsseil and that diii'in^ tlie next fvn' 
'S'caiv it will decline steadily. The illegitiimtc inanii- 
factiu-e and sale of alcohol cannot on for ever, il 
Vnele Sain means what he sa}^. 

Tlie Uniteil States has Iieen described hy some one 
as a dr> land siiri'oundcd on three sides liy oceans of 
liquor. Alcoholic waves threaten tlie country espt'cialK 
on the Atlantic sealxisutl. lieccntly ^ast fleets ol 
British luiuor, in utter disregaitl of the prohibition Ian 
of this coiintiy, have been engaged in wholesale booze- 
running oft' the coast of New York. 

The most brazen smuggling ^enturcbyan Englisli- 
man bv the name of Hartwell — Sir Bra<lenck, to be 
])rccisc — nho came to grief at last, is still fresh in 
Amenciiii inmd. He was a pnvcticing politicanof soiiu* 
Lind or other, an M. I*, as J reincmbei’ it. Well this 
einineiit ))ootlegger, whom the New York World calleil 
‘ (Mr Broderick Hartwell, Btlgr. ’, be-gan liis acti\ities 
m the fall of 15)23, when Sir Broderick issued circulsu’-s 
to prospcctne investors, promising them a 20 prei'ent 
return on their monev CNCiy six days if they would 
join his enterprise. The booze baronet used to bring 
his ships ol liquor to the twel>e-mile hmit of the coast, 
and from there transfer the cargoes to Amei'ican rum- 
smuggling \ easels at a high profit. The carefully financed 
and organized enterprise liecame so successful that it 
attracted 1,000 stockholders. They were getting extiii. 
large dividends. To them law was only a scrap of 
paper. 

Finally the titled bootlegger, this fine flower of 
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lCifi^ithoo'1, was nabbcfl. TJic 
biHion-clollar Iniblile was completely sluittewl by the 
Auioncan . prohibition navy. The be^'j^ai’S wci'e for 
the moment dri\en out of the liquor trafbe. Broderick 
Hiu’twell W'as a man of parlhuuentiU'y importance in 
his native country and was liackeil by many Brittaii- 
iiicas of wealth and influence. The Amci-icau go\ em- 
inent, in order to avoid furthei* cntanrrlements in an 
international scandal of such a magnitude, let off the 
Ixio/c -g.i/j'ling Englishman without a sentence in jail. 
‘ A\’lmt uould (ireat Britain think, ’ asked the \Vittli- 
et.i IWtcmi, ‘ if a United States Senator should charter 
a ship for the purpose of smuggling into Bnglanfl, or 
e\adjng tlie opium traffic regulation of India ? ’ No 
I^iiiglishnian has ^ et licen known to answer the ques- 
tion. And the Tacoma Ledger obscnfjd on Hartwell’s 
whiskey rauls ; 

These riun-rannnig Knghehmen ai'e of the breed that once 
sent out ahiiis in the slave trade after all civiliisod nations 
had denounced such trade as a crime. Doubtless this rom- 
rnnniiig venture will serve a good purpose, in that it will 
ntti‘act the attention .of the English jieople generally to this 
sneaking ollort to circnmvent the laws of another country. 

Thu war against illicit liquor is becoming more <le- 
termiiicd and is fouglit along a constantly extending 
front. Oil sea, on land and iu the air, forces of prohi- 
bition enforeeuioiit arc ciUTyingon theii’ war of exter- 
miiiatioii. The failtii'c of the Hai’twcll lU'gosies is a 
refreshing evuleiico of new efficiency of American 
campiign against rum-ruiiiiei's. E^ (‘ii though the com- 
bined liquor interests of the worM are trying to break 
doAVu prohibition in America, the go\cmiiicut of this 
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(<'i'nrr\ ^\lll nor nii|)orontl^ •^uhiiiir, to ilij.' ^ii,'l.iLi()ir oC 
il^ l.t’W-' Snniiiirlmii i.iii .iml Aull lx* iiltiiii:il«*l\ 

''^I] >])!•( ■'• ■'l‘ 1 . 

Dm Dwv '!(» Sj’v^ 

111 tirinl\niji ilif |ii'oliil)itioii (jii(**'rion. cun* f'lioi'il'l 
(oiwtiiiirlN Ir'iii 111 luiii'l (li.ll AiiHTic.i no inon* .i 
lioniop-nioiis nil ion llntn AIik.i. Oiir iliMi Aiiicni'.in 
ini'‘'-ion.in(‘'‘ in ln<li:i loruct to loll lliiir llio I nilo I 
i> inli.iliili.'*] I)\ ^.l^ll^ inoiv iMd'" rh.ni lii'li.i 
(lilt, oi I:?! (Iiotiiu-t l;in<;ii.t<jo^ .uni lll.ll(■(‘l^ in .ill llm 
moi'M, A-'i.i li-i" M,57. \lrn:i his ;i7i!, ^^IlIll‘ Ainciu.i 
h.is 'Ihi'K* nil* 111 (Ik'sc I iiiti'il >t.Lrrs 1,10 I lo- 

icion liiiin 11,100 pcrniilu .lU with ,i conilinioil < iriiil itioii 
ol .ilniost 11.00(1(100. Noilhfi . 111 ' till' Aiiiciu'.in 
|H‘o|ilo iinircd in ,1 Miiirli* Etliomns licliol, rlioio homo 
sr'\oiiiI lniii<li(‘(| iiMil iolio|<tns fn‘oi|s, ,mi| inniiiiioi- 
.ihloipi.ii rolsoino 1 oniiuNOi s]o> ol Inohr.iinl ihoolojiji.ins. 
Inn (OIln(l^ ol sikIi ,i < onolonioiMlion ol niMiml I'.id'", 
ii is iio( lo Iio (>\|joir<*«l thnr tlioio ill ho <i poilod 
nn.iniini( \ ol o|Mnion on (ho Imjikii (|iiosiinii. 'I lioso 
thir-sfi pi'isoiis ^\ho .no now o|>|)osofl ro proliihii ion 
iiiv llo^\o\(T .1 siii.ill iiunoiil\, :iinrtho\ will |iioh,ili!\ 

( h.inoo r.licii iiijinl in Iinio II (]io\ ilonh, lJio\ ^^]i] 
ho lookod nl'loi h^ (ho snono ( iit;i\o ni in. 'I'Iioomt- 
nholimiiir ni.i]orir,A, ir «-oonis, i., ui huoiir ol' slrinoont 
[irohihitn , 

A ill"! 11(0 iiisJiod .^nioman n'lnnikoil (lioorhor <l.i\ 
(■lint Aiiion(.in.s imolit ns ^\oH ti’\ to rc\or.so tho diroo- 
tioii ol injijiU nt Xin^niM, :is to roxorsotho doLihoinlo 
■xordiLt of the Aiiiornnii jioojilo on tho liijiior isdio. I 
nin jiioliiio'l to nirrce XMth Inui : iirohihition cs here to 
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In 1 .r»iif ol ihi* <>( tlii’ 

J'^xiK'in'iK.'i’'' ha\i* f.uiulii. lli.ir m» iiiiiii is iimkIc 
I ir.illliHT, \N Oiilrliu'r, or\\is»rl»N Iw-iiiii Tli’i- 

l‘llt»ilsol ihc* lilst (‘ll( \ — fl\ f MMI'sHl AlIII'lK.t 

•il-o Ui<it iiiition \\iil(‘ proliiluhnii i'.uIht t]i.i!i 

!(■( .il ()]>ri()ii is tlic U'.i\ to |-]ii‘ lii|nf»i ]iLc> 1 »hMn. 

Tlic uiilv possiliK- s<»luLioM ol llii‘ ill ink Ixitili'ii Is till- 
1 (■iiio\.il ol l,lu‘ ilimk iN.‘Il l>j‘\s liri‘I\ a'liuir l 7 ..ii 
llu* Mi<(»‘s-s<il |)uiliiliirioii is nor pcili'il, lull ii is Iici'i* 

nr\(‘.’ilii'li'ss l*iotiu*-s, siili^[ tni i.il pio^ii-'s, Ill's |)u'ii 
iii.i'U' III till* lii>]il .ii>.iiiist, ||k‘ 1ii|||i)i Ii iIIk ‘ Pio- 
.un*"-, ' s,ii(l \ Kior llii“<i, ‘ is rlu* siriilf ol (lod, .nul 
• Jill I iu*\or taki's a •'fndi* liaiku.inl ’ 

All rill'' Is iiuTclva tfxt Tor iii\ si'iiuon, Ir is this . 
M W(‘ [mil. Ills aic Jio( i«iJioi.ml, ol oiir^iiiiMi lii‘ni.i_i>i', 
.111(1 hliiiil to oiii piosoiii iiiid liiliiris slioiiM \M noi 
t.iku .1 ri|i lioiii ili<‘ Aim‘i‘i<Mii polu \ oi pi oliilurioii 
lit ■I'' liKMiiii n.iLioii lioiii .ill oho] It is (.luilllMI^I 
lo oiii' ]).ii I lorisiii 

* Tlioii stulii', I nini.'tilfii ol thi* liuiji w.ii, sliiku ' 
Stnki thiiiimli youi hliiiiliiiK loaiti, 
rstiiki' with thii p.)ti3ioii ol the 
Strike- till till) mill iou Uibjppoaiu, 

Tt bhall not btaiiil. 

' Sliiko till the l.'uit .limed loo o\|uii‘b. 

Strike ior voni alt.irM and %oui lin-s, 

SliiUe £oi tho Ki-ocii {iraveS ul j oiir hues, 

(rod and your native land. ’ 
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menac’h: of opioe 

('lHUlil ll^^ 1)0011 OlltUwOfl 1 )\ rlio I lined Suto^ 
( V)ji;^ro-'s; l)iit iL H Miiuoffi;lcd into iho(oiinti\ in l.iriio 

• [IMimllO". AllKrUM, it. jr<‘lUT!lll\ ( OIK (‘lll'd, is oni' 
ot tlio <>rf*.vto^t <‘onsmii(‘is oE opiiiiii .iiul its iloi i\.i<i\i's. 
Aiiiorio.i lus rlKTolorc .1 \ittil mtoi'i't. in the snjipir..- 
sion ul tlio iioliiiiiih) o])iiiiii tiMllio. 

Tlioio 1 ' ol (oiu’so no |M>s*.il)ilit\ nl knoiMiiji rlii* 
siotii.ll iiiiiiiIhy ol n.ircotic s^tUliots This is iliio ro the 
i.iot (Ii.ic tlio ii.'.o ol o|mini iii Anioi lo.i is .i s^. jvt, sind 
not .1 inililu MOO 'I ho \ lolinis ilonhtil(‘s> niiiiiho)* 1)\ 
ihouNiiid', Sind toils ol iIioiisshkI". Tho I nili' 1 Suto-^ 
Di'jiarriiiont ol flii^tK i* siiinoiinood not lono; (h.ii. 
iiiOH' ])i'i>onors A\oio '•I'litoiioe I lor Molition ol tin* 
Niition.il An ti-X.U’oofcio Lsiiv tli.ni lor iho MoLition ol 
tli(‘ N.ition.il I’lohihition L.iw. 

Ol'HM VHTIMS 

Till* ]iio\.doiioo ol rt«ldiotion to n.inotic dull's is 
« .utsinijLlie^^ro.irostsijiprelioiisioiis to Aiiioi’is .in niodu .d, 
o«liKsUioi!.il rtinl I’olijiioiis liodios Tho pLitl'oriiis ol 
sdl ])oiitK!ii psirtios, piitriotic und olmo .issue.]. it loii’^, .uo 
plodifod to i\i]io out tin* opiii ii ( iir.so. Ml siddiots do 
not loiiio lioiii ilio iiiidcruurld. Tllo^ «>;o tlioro, hut, 
ninety jior cent ol thoiii stwt uinon^ tho so-cidlod Iw'st 
people. It li.i*) been deiiionstivite I hy oxtendel lines- 
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ti^utious^of the Unite-l Stiite*) Treiism’y Dqwrtineiit 
.iu*l by ivconlh o£ Public I{e.^lth OHit-es tli.it tiu* i*\il 
has its LiUj|rc!»t proporttoii.itc imniber or Mctiin» nut 
siinoiijr the iiTe‘ipoii>sible elements cif society, lint thtit 
.ill classes ru-e open to its ste.ilthy ii(l\:iiu es. The Trei- 
siiry Jle|M>rt i-e\ealccl the portentioiis Ijict th.it the larg- 
est f>i'oi>oi'tionate numliei' ol victims are found aniun^ 
‘ housewives, labourers, iloctors, nurses, ])h.irnia<‘i>t<. ’ 
'riie chief oL the Hoanl ol He.ilth ol S.in Francisco aNo 
rejiorted that the ‘ «rre.it inajorit}- of tlie Aietims are 
lound amoiijr the up]Kir sti.ita of society ineludinc 
doctors, ].i.w3’crs, st.itesnien, business men, uitelli*renr 
ami able nKx:h.uiics, onlj' a small peirentaj^c beinijf of 
(he eiiininal t}pe, ’ The evil is thiH'elore stiMkinj' rlie 
country in its muscle as well as in its br.iin. 

The bureaiicr.xts in India sax’, c\en in this v(».u* ol 
enli}^htenuient th.it opium is a harmless ‘ stiiinil.uit. ’ 
It IS luiifhly iiiipiobable. Jii Fact, it is plainly not so. 
Americans, backed bj’ the x\hole scientific opinion of 
the »jeinunelv civilized inedicjd men of the world, m.xki* 
merry oi the Indian bui'e.iiici'iitic opinion. It is tlie 
xei'K'st commonplaces of wuaitific knowlcilf^c iIl.I. 
opium Is a dc.vlly jioison. The point is that if .inx of 
the biir(Muii.itic geutiy xvere to come lierc from Imh.i 
.11(1 .idv.ince lus fool tlieoiy uiiuut the occult xirtues 
of opium, he would be proiiiptl}' arrested, ^^'olsc, he 
is likely to be shut up in j.ul as .v moron or a d.niiicr- 
ous loony. 

Ameiic.uis i-ecoguizc tliat the h.i])it ol adiiiction 
(juickly de\ elopes a ])ctiIous ihsc.isc* xxhkh c.in Ije 
subdued 011I3 by adcH|U.ito medical care. The problems 
4 
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(>l .mMk tioii firi* ol iitiiio^t swion-i'CvN to tlv Hiition 
PhvMcisiiis .irt* iirw'l to hjiht tlioiu Avitli tlu* ‘•miiu* 
laTOK; .s|)int Mluth tiicv lm\c* shown iii sitfiukiii^ 
}L‘llow nii'l other 4le\ji''t.itinii; pLiiriif''. 

When the I Jiitcil St.it.e'. took possession ol’ (he 
Pliilipiiine", it ioniul there in lull sw iiii; ivn o]>iiiiii 
ti'.ule introihu eil l)y the Si»iiuisir(ls, Tlu* Aiueriejin 
rulers ol the JsImiuIs, o1)\ lously hiekiiiir tile fine iiie'in si I 
knowlerlire oi the oinii<s( lent liulisin hure.uitrnts, at 
once elose<l tlie ojnum ileus suiil siiholished the o|)iuui 
(rattle. 

NAueoric Edioation W'niac 

Ileali/inji the siw fuines.s of nanotie uu hi lienee, 
America (ihseiwed the l.ist week i) f Fehmui jf r/s Antt- 
J'jiliivntiim Wed,. Smh nn Ihi miff ion JI rr/ 
ottered an iii\ahi.‘il»le oj)|jortunti^ ior ditt'usion ol ui- 
loriiiation Seliools, churehes, elulis, siiid eivic soi leli- 
es si|i]HMled to idl sie;oueies lor eo-opersitioii and (o diret r 
suti\jties oi oh'ervsuice. 

(Jovpj-jiois of many Sutes issueil ottii isd pioclama- 
tions desiiriijitiiiu; the wwk oL Fi‘l)ru:u\ :i() to 'll .is 
Auti-Nairotie l'lduc.atioii Week. Tlie (.io\ernor ol the 
State of Ari/onsi, in issiiin<^ the proebiniation, sou<j;h 
to arouse not only the puhhe opinion in this tounlj 
but tliiT' I fallout the w'orld for o\orthrow in;( (lie o[wuiii 
menace ‘ 1 further call ujhih the pres, s, ’ dei lured the 
Aii/onsi (lOMTUor, ‘ the cler«»^, edui.i.tois .in<l sdl per- 
sons in positions ol inttnence to utter to joiithsuid all 
others tiieir solemn warniii!' 5i!»aiiist cweii the least 
pOssilile b'-f^uminfrs ol these insidious |K>isons and to 
re;jjster their apjieal to public opinion of all nations to 
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tlio cjkI iiifiy ic‘cogin/e tlicir ro-'iioiiMbiluj and 

iiFiilo 111 idl'orfc'' agaIll'^f. on<*iny ol ni:uj.kiinl. ’ 

Till' nMicc oL the jieople inny not he the \oice tif 
*Jo'l, hut imlilii o|iinion iin(loiihtedl\ the luigjitie^t 
ptnvir iijulef ho.uoii. As sui e.\.i.m|)le ol \\liiit the 
.iioii'-eil piihlic ojiiiLion will tlo, Aiiierje.ni!' ]ioint (o tlie 
l.iit thill onl^ II lew inonfhs iii»o llie ISritisli goNorn- 
inent in In'liii iinnouneed olheiall^ th<it till ion ol 

o]>inin iioni riidiii \\a*< going lo he I'lit down progresi- 
i\il\. Time will (oiiie w lien the piihlie o|Mnionw]lL 
lie vo '•tiireil e\en in Indi.i th.it it will ^top die inoiitliN 
ol all dio-e who lune heen stoutly hut laKel) n.^^exei- 
.iting di.it the Indian people Imxi' no ohjeetion to the 
opii'jn ti.ilhc. Tliat is hound to hiiji[ien on sjmu. not 
distant loinoiTow'^ Jsow watch ! 

'I’iie Anti-naicolic fii»ht ol die Education )\s‘rk 
xxax not loniineil mereU ton lew go\ein.itoi‘iiil pro- 
nouneeiiient-* Witli tlie /e.il ol ii inoi’.il ei us,ide, the 
e.iiiip.i'gn w.is e.irrie'l IVoin one eiid ol’ the eounci’'y to 
iheodier Maxoi^ ol towois lurl ijtu's js-ned ]>ioila- 
inatiOJiN, apiMil'lto 1 local i oiiiniittee^ and oig.iiii/ed 
[iiihlie meetings wdin h adopted roMilutions (*\pre''M\e 
ol .ihhoj'eiK e ol the e\il. The j)ies.>, ^polve lorih the 
loudest po^sihli; w.iniing to all who me siihject to the 
temptation. It eiilled on siuh n.itioiis ns still slmiv in 
the opniiii Iriifhe to lejeet heiieeloith its hlood money, 
(.‘hurelies nnimged loi- naiiotie ])ul]iit discu''s*ion'. at 
meetings hel'ore luiil during the I'Miicatioii Week. 
!Mo\ies put on trailers, short ]netoii.ils, .ind educational 
titles at all perronnances. H.idio stations, too, did 
their hit in this campaign. The\ hroai least hriel di*.- 
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cii'‘. ions daily during tlie Narcotic .Kduftitioi. ^^'^cek^ 

f 

Tkachers and Pri'iLS 

« I 

(Ircatesfc possible attention was focussed upon 
schools, wlierc young people are put wise to the dangers 
of tlic nait'otics. I'^ducational organl/atloiis of all sorts 
iidojjted pLuis for instniction of 3-outh and for co- 
oiicration in anti-iiarcotic meetings. 

JTan^’ 3'cars ago ^on Humboldt said : ‘ \N'hate\Ci* 

3'ou wish to hiti'oduco into a nation you must first in- 
troiluce into its schools. ’ Acting apiKU'cntl^- on thi'o 
axitiiu, American schools gi\e regular lessons on tlu‘ 
cmIs of strong drink and nsu’cotic plague. Almost all 
States mpiirc instruction in schools in the periU i>r 
opium. Tlie Ikuml of Etluration of Delaware has 
r'\-ently matle s|jecial announcement, calling upon 
‘ no.irtls ol Ivhication, school du-cctors, school super- 
intciKlents, [irincipals, and teachers to exercise un- 
usual vigilcnce in sliieldmg school diildren, and to see 
that sLiit.ible instniction and information is .i\ailal>le 
to enable c.ich child to safeguard liimsolf against a habit 
unspeakably temble. ’ The memliers of tlie liinokb ii 
Hoard of Education likcwi!»c liave bitcl} feltcallerl upon 
to inform tlie ]nibhc of the ceaseless vigilcnce uhicli 
t!ie\" find tlicmseUcs under the necossitj* of excixasing. 

Scho(i. teachers are coiLstantl^ on guard, and ne\eL' 
lail to Warn their pupils of the deadK effects of the 
opium drugs. llei'C is the si bstance of a talk which 
a teacher gi.vc to the school assembl}' : ‘ Trj* Ever\- 

thing Once '* Not on Your Life. It i.s a fool stunt. 
If you know anyone wdio talks that w'ay tell him that if 
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lie trj siny|.Iiiiig outv, don’t on narcotics, 

not cM*n once. Tr> something ca‘«y. 'I’r^ |il.uin<r 
witli col)i-As and riittlc^nakc". ^[ayl»c liicy won’t bilie. 
'I’ly a stiff do^c of nit poi-on. M.ixlic the doc‘tor will 
i^et to yni in time, run lu^ pump ilown your throat 
and |)um|) ^ou out. Ihit if you onco p;et luutotic" 
into I our sy**teiii no ]mmp c\er made can pump them 
out. You sue hookeil, you ha\c swallowed the bait, 
hook, and sinker. ’ 

Ho a It Ar.L Stautm) 

Some lifliV >ears .iiio an American wrote home from 
liului that ojnuui, in forty >ears, would circle the jjtlolK'. 
T’he pro])hei N ha'> been lulfillerl with deadly actnr.vey. 
How <lid it all be'jin ? The omI practically stiwted in 
177(1, ulien a iH’oht.ilile financial biidjret h.id to^ic 
arr.injijed lor the old ICast Iiului Traduifj I’ompany. It 
Was |iroposed to raise the lK>ppy in India, make opium, 
and sell it to China. 

Warren llastin^Tf, c»I the unh<i]>py memory, uho 
su';«i:ested the scliemc, wix^te toHiu^land that this new 
alluring druji uas so [K-Tiucious that it should be i‘.ire- 
lulK kept aw.i\ from the Hn^lish i^eiiple, and should 
be used lor purpo-^es ol Cliinese conimeree only. China 
decreed death to ain (’liinose implicated in the traffic, 
Me.ms weiv fouiul, howc\er, to jret the druj^ in. It 
spread with such r.ipidu\ tint it menaced the Ncry lile 
ot the nation. 

The Chinese «jo\eriimcnt in its efforts to purj^e the 
country of the opium curse ilccided iHKni a heron’ 
measure. Ju 1839 the Chinese seized 1,440 tons of the 
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Uriti'-li u’ruj' jii tho luiiltoiir ol C’.mfoii, vliul Lhcy^oV- 
strd^od si^ fOiUr.il )JHnl suul pir.itic'al. Th'.'ii lolloiiV 1 
the two Opium J»y l.Sjd tlu* CliiiiOhP opposi- 

tion to o]tiitm tnulf AMIS tiimlh hrokfii <lowu. (him 
WHS foiii]ifUp«l to Mu;ii 11 trCcity If^^uli/iuf^ opium im- 
poi't.itioii. A •^TiiL Hood ol o]>uLin pourcrl m. Mou'- 
oior, thf (’hiac'‘f, to .s.i\c iiioiiP}, hf^.ui 
fultLMition ol thf |)op|>\ .ukI ihf luiikiuo ol oj)uiui. 
(Jr.iduidly the iiliolc iiatioii i\<*iU ojmim-iluink iiiid 
’^i(‘ld(Ml to Us f*cdnftioii. 

Tlifii fsimc tlu' .uv.ikoiiiiij;. In l‘.MK5 the 
hegiiii !i (imip:u<^n lortlii* siippi(‘»Mouol oimim in tlifir 
country. They (Ifstnned the popi>\ on .il'out iwo 
million iwrcs ol J.md, and < losud up oOO, ()()() ojuiun 
don>. Jt w.is .V pcruxl ol i*i(Mt n.Uion.d houst‘ cif.'in-iip 
i'Or n tiiiif Cliin.i was opiuin-lrcc. 

‘ 'I’hc siiiiic jircfd ol llu* wliih' in. in, ' wrUos .m 
AmiTic.in, ‘ which in tim lic^innin^ forced opium 
upon the Chinc'.sf, next lojccd upon ihcm uioiphinc 
and licvoin, ten times woisc iliun ojiium. ’ ( iider the 

<li>or«j;.ini/ed ccjiidition proi.uhnj;,' in ( ]iin.i mjuc' its 
Jieiolution (191 1), ihc ‘•I’owin^ of the ]io|)j)} li.is hceii 
renewed. The iiiajiiiilieent iij^hl ol a lew le.irs a^o 
has all hut j^one lor nothin!;. Tlie hattle, it seem-', 
has to be Himlit all out amiin. 

O •» 

Indi.i .ml ('lima aiv to d.iy the |iiin(ip<d popjiy 
iiCi’oivers ol tlie w orld. The ’<oppy must «;o. Ojnimi 
IS an international menaee. No natiou-so Americans 
.iri^ue-issale asloii^ .is there is theh.iekwash of Indian 
and Chinese nai'cotics to Hood the world. 
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IhiiMR^j: llw liitc Kiifoptsm War, India Ijolpcd to 
])iTt' d()\\n tlia linn .ind ni\c < i\ ili/atioii Whv aitn'I. 
rlic ru(liiiJ> iK'opU* iK)U ponuitri'il s.i\ thoir country 
.in I tlii'iiorld iitun thiMlomon l»op]iy, a Imndicd time-' 
n i.K‘ ni'-idiniis tl .III tlw' Ilunnioli linn 
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OITOJiTUNlTIES FOR AMERICAN WO.AIEN 

Y(;ai> siu;o (Jorki sui'l Tehekhofl", tlu*ji ^)!)^cu^e 
writers, ciiinc to 'I’olhtoy iii tlio (Vjiikm. TIu* coii- 
vcrhation tiirnoil upon m onion. "I’oUtoy lisLono l to 
liLs -Msitorr. for SI whilo siiul tlien •i^rsiMjljMvni.iiko I : 

‘ Aiul I A\ ill tell the truth .ihout women only when J 
Iisi\c one foot in the ^r.i\e. J sh.ill tell it, jump into 
iny eoflin, pull the luI o\er me, and si}, ‘ J)o vlut 

^Oll like With me now. ’ ^se^erthole^s — 

• 

. , Tolstoy wa«> no plaster saint. lle.'ides, lie must 
ha\e known thsit women are hiiinsui heini^s. Women 
are no more in}stenon*j, dangerous or sinful than fire 
men. On the eontr.irv, woman — like ui.in — h.is in- 
lelleet, simlntion, talent, sense of duty and honoui. 
In thingis tuiidamentfil, she is the espial of man. 

The * woman mo\emeiit ’ in America h.is insisted 
fwiii the \CTy hegmiiiiig tlut tlieit* should he an i^ipud 
status for women wnth men in the laws and in e\ery 
dejiartmeiit of life. AVitliout the eijuahty of ojipor- 
tunity, deii ,)cracy is a mockery. Thei-e ai’C a few who 
say th.it w'omen are weak and are not the equal oj hkii. 
Il'ijiyie/i iihouftf not therefore hr • e the etjual ojijKirtuni- 
ties with men. The argument is fallacious. 

Let us Io<#k at the ‘ woman question ’ w'ltJi a piat- 
tital and re,distic eye. There ere women avIio .ire 
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plijMtiiHy, iiiU'lli** tii.illysuKl moral ly iiinl tlicro 

.nv orluT'' who ait' Veak. Ajrani, tliori; air men w’lio 
.u’c phyifally, iiif’elht.tiiallj iiinl miM'alh i'ti'on^, ami 
tlieie aio odiei'n who are we.kk, leehlc ami a (h“'<?r.K’e 
lo the linm.m rare. Xow mIio lia^ e\('r a'l\ocat«‘fl 
[(‘r-tnetrii'T tlu> o])]M)i'tnmties of all men l)t‘eau‘'f‘ S'Ome 
men ha\e ‘.hown m e.ikiwv-'. or in<‘a]»-uity 

'I’he master k(‘_\ to ihe «lt)Oi* ol oi»|>oitiinit\ i'. e'hi 
talion. Aial loji;^ iu'l lu'en tlu* Amenean sti'ii;i;u[le to 
“et rlie ke\. 1 m'jill an incMent lioin tlu* earl\ <t»]o- 
niat hl^tol■^ ol ihe [ iiiu* I Stite-t. Xi'aily .i euiiLnj'v 
.uul a liall .ij^o (lie peo|)le oF Virginia, a (oloiis «ji\en 
o\er to tolneio ]>laiit itsojis, r»‘ili/el (he nee'l ol e hi- 
tafcion a*, an in^ti'ument ol ])iO!j{i*e'.s. I’hoN hej^ifeil aiul 
pr.nel the I'jii^lisJi (hnoinor to mtio'hiee pnm.n \ 
etlneaiion in the toloiiN. 'I’he l•^*^nu“'t onl\ aroii^efl *he 
U’c* and rhetont(‘m]it ol the Kiiu^hdi rulei* 'D.i'nn \om* 
editeation, ’ lie si\ore, MJohiek ro ^ollr pl.uitation 
.mil iMise to)).ieeo ! That\ all \on .ire ;r,j,)'l tor. ’ 
Then e.ime tlie Ameriefin tv.u* ol Indepemlenee. 
And diorth altei the eoloni'«ts h.id t\on rheir hhel•l^, 
the_\ m.ide edueation Iree and n>mpiil.'>oi’\, lor hut, h 
ho\^ and "irl'*, m Shite alter State, ,'^jnce then Anie- 
iiea h.!*! m.ide ;;reat stride'* in ediieation. 'I'oikiy not 
onh pnmajw ediie.ition i*' i’lee to Amerie.ui elnldren, 
line aKo the Hijrh S< hool i untrue turn. The iiniNcr-Mt^ 
edne.ition !'< e\p(‘n>.i\e; hiit it i.s hy no meaii'. iC'-trict- 
ed to the ''Oil', and daujjjlitei s ol the we.ilthx lolk. 
Any Ameneaii student, who h-Vf* ability, entlin')ia''m 
and di'termination, finds main ojiportiimtieis to woik 
Ill's or her w'ay throui^h the uiiivcr'.ily. Lack ol ca-h 
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(1o(. not constitute iiu insiuinoiintcilile I'eutIoi' to 
oducjition in tins rountn. liiiiflit Iutc it i" worih 

» n 

notinji; thivt inoi’c woiiirn sittcnd (‘oUcM;e«s mui niii\or!'i- 
tie^ in tlie I'nited States tlisui juiywIuTO eKe in the 
ivorlfl. Is it liny M oniler that Ainericii, iiliere woiiien 
ii'hanco sule liy side iMth men, should he Llie most 
j^o-idiesid nation of the worM ^ 

One ol tlic tenets of the fonvard-lookin^ Amei'u'sni 
social pliilosopliy is that tlie ‘ snnetit\ (if home ’ does 
not dejiend upon mere sewinj^ and cooking l)^ a ivom.in 
Mithiii the four iialls of a hoiisi* IJei" home is as 
wide <is the earth, and as high as the sk>. There is 
scarcely an\ -o-called m.iii’s woik, evcept th.il of tlu* 
arm\, wliuh women an* not eapahlo of iloing. A few 
jeai’s .igo in tlie I'niti'd Stati' so\(t fixe million woiiu'ii 
\iCie employed in the following fixe gr(*at ooeup.itional 
groups; agiieulture, professional gioups, doiiu‘stie and 
pei'^oiiiil s(‘rx ice, trade and transportation, nianiil.ietui - 
iiigand methaiiK al pursuits. Toilax ox or sex en million 
woiiu'ii are ('iiiploxed in gainful oreiipatioiis ui these 
L'nited States, 

All that AX omen need is pn»i>er ti'amnig and o[)poi t- 
ijiiit}. The lat(‘ xx'.ir proxeil tliat ( oik lusixelx . In 
faetonc' — siuli as elotlung, shoe, li.it, silk ,ind em- 
ia'older} — all the lighter Axork is done Iw ax omen. 
Tn offices . omen serxe as seeretarie^, in lianks as hook- 
keepeis, m hotels as clerks, anil in restaiir.ints as 
AX alters. You go .shopping, a 'd jou find tliat in sliojis 
the .sales foi' e is almost excliisixel} made upof women. 
The ag(' of Avomen employed in thc.'e xariou.s oeeu()a- 
tioiis runs fi (Jill sixteen to sixt> . 
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^ In tR(^ pnjl'o^&ionHl lino's Hie \\ onion ni Ainoric.i .iro 
coining f.i!>t to the li'ont, il the> li:o ■ not ilone ‘o 
iilro.uly. 'T.iko !l^ nn cxiunplo the toiulini , jiiolossufli. 
The tCiU lioi'h in the ell‘nlent.ll•^ m' 1 ioo 1 >s are aliiiotr till 

V 

ivonioii Jn the secoiulary ln^^.lt,nrlon'', or High School**, 
llie iiniiihei' of inoii .nel noinon i*< ahont o(|niil. Tlie 
rea!*on lor tin** (|n.i'i-iiionopol\ ol the teiKlimg jiro- 
ro'"'io]i 1 »\ Ihe n omen 111 llu* I nit*‘il St.ilCN i^jn'ined 
1 (.ti k to tlie Viiioru.m CimI \V.ir aIk'ii the iieee*"itv 
loi Ollier i'OiA ICON made he.i\\ ihtdl*. on men It 
not Mil h .1 tiriihl^ long time Miiee women were ad- 
milted (o higher m-lir.ntioii'Nof le.irning Ahont lo'*(\ 
xe.ii^ tigo lhei.0 wi're miin\ lollegis whu'h woiihl ah^o- 
liiteh lelii.-'O to admit a wom.vn. Howomt, lod.iy 
e<|iial ItiMinr 1*1 "hown to men .ind women, nnd Hie 
ie*-nlt 1*1 (li.it women are |)rogre*-**i\el\ hi.inehnig oirt 
into 1 11 ol (■‘>'<101 1*5 lornierly loiiMileredto he the holy 
|)l<■^el•\e^ ol only men. Nowd.i^s it l^ i|iiite eonimon 
(o foe ■women ."tinUiiig inedioiiie, law and lioih plix**!- 
e.il .mil hiologic.il scienie- Jn the iliUVreiiL l)i.mih'‘s 
ol engiiu'enng, tiKi, one finiK lrei|iien( 1 \ women wotk- 
nig .ilong Mile with men 

Amerie.i, w'li.ite\er hei det’eets m.i\ he, i** at le.i^t 
I'lmiur.itie eiioimh to reg.u-d work a*! .wi hononrsnid to 
loiiMihr the worker a> ,i \aluahle eiti/eii of the eoin- 
miimt_>. AmeiR.i i** ol loiirse coni'ronted w’lHi the 
dl'^a.]>|)e.n'.lllee of ihe old-l'.idiioned home. It i** indeed 
a tact tliat the large, eomloii.ihlo l.imil) Iiomc** of two 
generations h.iek are gr.idii.iiUy tinned into ap.irtmont 
hoiii'Cs. In the eit} of Afilwaiikee, AViscoiiMii, in order 
to cnconiMge the eon''truction ol oiie-fami]) house**. 
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aro fjivcu fur tlio uio^t ftrfci'.tie arclritwhuv auM 
gariU'ii. Ah a riila nio<lerii Ainenc.uis like lo li\e Tii 
a|'KU'tmeiith bec.uiS'C tlic^ hii\u all tlu* latcht coriN cmeiu 
siicli as coM and hot \\’atci', clcctnc li'^ht, lic.ifc, i^.is 
anil lift. Sonic ajiartincnts arc very small. 'J'hcy con- 
sist of one larjTo room. Tins room is H.nikcd on oiu* 
side In a l).ith-rooin and ina^hc a dress mi'-uxim, and 
on the oth(‘r side a kiLclicii so small as to he called a 
kitchenette. Yet in spite of its sm.lllnes^, iiothiiij^ i-* 
missini? and all the mia^nnble accessories found in an 
hoiiest-to-j^oodiicss kitchen are present. ]‘]\cr}tliin.u 
1.S jiist small doll-honse si/e. MviT^thmu:, too, is 
within reach of the honscwilo No waste ol steps, no 
lost motion. 

A ^er\ intercstiicj; featni’e of ujiarLinent rooms is 
the dls.ippe.irin‘i; hed 'I’liat is rc.dls woith while si>c- 
ini^. M) first \isit in one ol tliesc .ijiartmisits will 
e\er lie in hit memor\ . I was delmlited ivith the httic 
fiat, lint one thinj^ woitksI me. ‘ Wheie is your hed '' ’ 
I asked nn friend, lie ojiened a door and theie sUkuI 
the looked-lor object not as T evpeeted it --- on its 
four legs — but upright on two legs, with inatLess, 
jiillows, sheets and a blanket all read \ for iisi*. {see- 
ing my hew ildered look, ho loosened a spring and down 
came the li'sl as if b) magic. 

It Is f ident that in modern a]).irtiuenls the Iioiisc- 
keejniig problems h.i\e become reduced to ii minimum. 
And it Is oniiig to this fact C at w'omen lia\e leisure 
time and .iic sc'eking some gainful emplo} ment to help 
out the fannK budget. 

As for the ivorking women w'lth small children and 
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IK) one tw look .iltev lIk' n w'liile tliev iuv iit tiioi'e 

I 

nir soeiul a^eiuMe-^ to take c.\i‘e of tlicm, 'I'liey iu.vv 
1)1 flieiK little one-' to .i «l.iv iuii>ei‘\. Foi* ;i \rr.\ 
iU>iiiiii:il sum .1 motluT m:i\ dejiusit Ikt child at tli(‘ 
iiiiisei’\, !iud 1)0 !V'"<Mr«‘il that some iV'>[»oii''ihle jicT'Oii 
i" \Mitehiiijj; o\er him, tending; to his iiliy^uMl needs 
iiiid [s ti'Miiir to iiiiike hull h<i]>|)y. 

M.ni\ iiioiiii^ inarfied couple, ivitha child «‘r tiic), 
«iLteMd''the iini\er'it\ durmijDhe tliece siimmoi* months 
The iMfe stud ii*'' the sfiem i* of hniiijmf^ iij) eluldri'ii, 
or home eeonoime'. Oi‘ e\en some coiu'-es in lihcvMl arts, 
■nlnle the husljund pursues hi.s studies for ji nmre sid- 
N.uioed deiiiee. 

I'idiieation is the prevailui'jf st\lo, if not the f.i<l in 
AiiK'i'Ka. It iiu} iiiteivst the reider to kiunv that 
courses oM'i* the r.idio are «^i\en to thos(> mIio CiUinot 
eoiiie to the uni\crsii\ and attend the Ic'c tines. 1 ni- 
MTsitics Sind eollc^ires oo out and meet the peoples 

'I’he institutions of higher IcMrnmn are eroivded 
durinif dune, rliil) and Au^ijfnst with a ])C)])iil:ition ol 
studc'nisoCmiseellaneous.ij^es. Soiiietmies the ^ouii’iei 
student- ]cn()sel_> call their Alni.i ll.ister, ‘ The old 
peo[)lc‘’s home. ' The name is not altoi»etiier si iiiis- 
iiomcv, I'or ill some c U>ses, one sees a yiil ol el<ilitei'n 
siti-iii”; next to sin eldcrli gentleman or si msitionh 
M oiiisui i\ itli snow lute hair. Side h\ side the\ &tndv 
the same siilijeets without o\er thinking that they ha\c 
passed the' prime of their lil'c many siiiuinc'rs ago. 

I'fom the American |)olnt ot \iew, nuiiucipal ad- 
ministration IS soinctluiig like ahc'use-kccping establish- 
ment. \\'e know th.it women arc the keepers! of the 
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lioini*. Con&ideniiijf tlic coininiinity as ji faftiily aijd 
the coininiiiial pi'uhlciiis, Ainenc.iii woinoii are 
theiiiMolves to work of eivie welfare in tbowMvti oitits, 
town's or Jn tlu* rnited States, tlie f.iinily 

jh iKi loii'^er an in(lo|K'n(lent entity, 'Flu* eonditions 
prevalent in the oonimiuiit} act upon the indivitlnal 
homo. Intelligent women lejif.U'd ei\ie problem') of 
e\ery kind — .sewers, ^d^ooI'', water supply, lij^litmji;, 
•reiKT.il Iu<^iene — as (|uestions which affect the w<‘ll- 
beiiiji; of their ow'n families. They cannot tlierefoie lie 
iiidilfen'iit to their cimo duties. 

After sevent\ or moie \e.u‘s ol inc('s',.iat (‘tloit, 
Aiuoi lean women won the fraiuln^e. It is only 

eii»Iit jear.s since tlie W'omen li.ive li.id the \oLe. 
l)niin;> tins time they ]ia\ e toen two women become 
(Joiernors ol State, s, .seieii women eleete<l to ( 'onj'^.'es', 
.Old SCI oral women elioscn a.s jijdMC.s of liieher courts. 
Women are now an intej'ral part of the tdeetor.ite. 
Thev lia>e reasoncfl out that the fiinetioiis of the elw-to- 

a/ 

rate in a liee (ountry arc tluee-fold : 

1. The maintenaiu e ol a body ’of fiind.miental law, 
called the constitution, which jirovidcs in general out- 
line for the orgaiii/atioii ol government, place's limits 
u])on the i iwTrs ofgONeriiment, and defiiiets the sphere 
ol indiMdn.il liliert}. 

a. 'I’lic' election, directly or nidii'cctly, ot iiiagis- 
tmtes and judges to eoiidiict the legislative, cxecn- 
ti\e, and judicial departineiit:!; of the government. 

3. The creation and expression of public opinion 
on political issues and the government. 
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trouM'iwloii^ tuxk. Aiv Hio Aiiicriciin 
■\voinoii votiT" c<inii'l k> it ^ (’.iii rtM^oiuxM} Ik* 
ONpivtod to ]H“iTt)i'iii tlu* fllllctlOrt^ of r.lio olortoiMto 
\\ iK'h .ind w Uli iV'.jKHiMlHlit}’ '* T^ot us see thoN 
:iro (loiiiii 

Till.*- is tlie Pro-'idciiUiU olection \o<w. Aiiicriiii 
liiis iun\ hecojiio oiu* o;rp.it political hattk' <>i‘()nnd. In 
<liis iiatioii-M idc political contest, tlio women Llii'oii<di 
tlicir \anous oi'jjjiim/.ition'' are t.ikin^ .in s«ti\e p.H’t 
and are diowinif tint tlie\ arc liill_\ aliie to their diitiC'. 
and i'e'>pon*«il)ilit.icn as clli/eii-\oti‘rs. The N\ omen’s 
I)ep.iitinent of X^.itional (’imc iM'deiMl.ion is 'set'kine; to 
educate tlie electorate on the ‘ is. ties’ of the Ihesidenti.i] 
t.unjialeii. The \oter imis( know not only the dille- 
leiKT hetwceii tlie politie.il pirties ,ind then* e.indid.ites, 
hut lie should also know the ‘ pnni iplc.s * at stake* 
'I'he I’ederation is theielorc eniphasi/in_i> the* l.ict rhit 
preparedness is the best fKiit of lotinu 

AIiss '\fande W’etniore is the rliiiirinan of the 
^^h)nlen’a Departnient ol X.ition.il Ci\ic Fedcr.ition 
Mie lielii'\(‘s th.it Avoinan’s niHuenee in politics is lor 
the «i:t)od of the (oniitix Moreoxei, slu‘ holds tli.ir 
M omen’s j^re.i test spheie ol |H>litic.il acti\it\ is to Ik* 
loiind in the moie detuled ti\i< pioblemsol their own 
home eommiinities; knoM led^e of these pi-oblenis iiie\ i- 
t'lblv le.ides to understandini; of the l.n-i;c problems 
of the nation.ll eoinmuinU 

‘ The ^^\>men’s l)ep.irfcmeiit ’, ^Iiss Weemore st.ired 
in a recent press iiiter\ iew, ‘ has ofonc out tluTefore 
to iirj^eMomen to jiavtieipaU* in the neifflibonrhood poU- 
tic.al mcetina;, the eaiieus ainl the .State coii\eiitLon. 
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Tlio'^e, w'lrti the ^otiIlg booth, suv tlio pLwo.s ^^hcre 
jK)h( i<‘8 sire (Ictorinuied tor tlie polu-ing of cities Jiiid 
the iiimingcinent of schools, the supply of courts 
uith officers A\ho will support aiul enforce the law — 
ihof^e esseutisiU for ^\hich all citi/eiis ])iiy whether they 
arc clone ^^ell or ill, and \\liere tlieie is tcj he lound tlie 
most cogent proof that poor go^ eminent, hl.<‘ poor 
clothes or poor niaelunery, eosts more in the end tlian 
goo«l go\erTiment, wiscdj conceixeil and jiroperly con- 
trolled. ’ 

111 tins connection nu'iition should alsohc' maiieol 
the ^National rederation ol Ihisiiu'ss and Profession.d 
women, >\lucli has a meuihershij) ol many thousands. 
This organi/ation is made up ol S71 clubs \\liose 
momhei's are lawyers, liankcTs, pliysienviis, wjntc'is, 
seeietiirial and insnranee workers, miTc hajitsand otliets 
engaged in Inisine^s and piofesMonal life. Thc'sc an‘ 
tlie women \\ho are m tone h with rc.ilities. Th(“\ know 

w 

Irom their daily aetnitics that husiuess ])i’Osperit} 
dc'[)ends on tlie well'iu'e of city, jiroMii-e, and nation 
They arc tliercfoi’c pledged to <*xert their inlluc'iici* foi 
good go\ernmcnt winch is at tJic b.isis of national .ind 
indiMiIiial piosjieritN. 

The ])redc)minant feature ol the Nation.il Vcder.i- 
tion c f Business and I’rolessional Women is not 
mcrch political. It lias working committees on educ- 
ation, legislation, public and international relations. 
The whole memlicr&hiji, through ja-oMiieial and lot'.il 
fedcmtifui maclnnerv, is urged b^ these se\ei'al eoin- 
mittccs not only to iisc the Aote itself, but to ui’ge all 
women withwhom it comcs in contact, likewise to 
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o,\p]vi''eTtlio Viill pViMlc^^e siii'l puuonfi.il ]lo^vc*l■ of en- 

i’l'.uichiscMiiont. 

wisliiiii; to cxliiuist the ciitiro li.-'t of 
woniiiu’'. :u ti\iti(s in Anieru*rt, 1 wi^li hneflv to vo'iv 
ro one other fielil of ‘woinsin’'. work. In the olileiul.iys 
thrtrity to he j^iNen b\ kin* I - he.u'ted nj^ed I.uIum 
indjeu’umniitely. 'I'his tende<l to eiieoniM^e }dlenof"», 
fimid, and cveji \i(e. Today pro'ifre-M\e woinen Iia\e 
Imnded tlioin'-ehe-' toi^ether and .shirtod a inoM'iiieiit 
kn<n\ii iih ori*ani/<‘d iliarity. lieinj^ i[''nJilly noinen 
of we dtli and leisiir<' the^ de\ote a part ol tlu'ir time 
to help jieoplc Uns ioitiinate than they are, K'> a 
result, indnidual alm-'t^iMii;' li.i^ disa]»])eaied and !«o 
aKo tlie hoji'i^ei>. 

( oinnionitj’ of any Mze h.i.s its MH ial M‘r\ie(^ 
ecnfcor. I'lieri* any one inaiy rejiort if lie ih nwdA . Ili^ 
viiM‘ will he in\esti'^ated at oiiee. It tlie man I^ out of 
work, a joh is found for him; or il he i> siek, lie U taken 
to the lios])ital. The soiial tenters also jirovide anuijse- 
inents .iiid rcvieatioiis tor thildien in oriler to kee]) 
them away iroin tlu* evil intiiienee of the stii'cts. In 
most i ities the women lia\e taken the iiuti.iti\e in '.ot i.il 
ser\ice. d'he} are the memliers i*E iKianl'i of jmidie 
eharities, leform scIiooIn, ho^pit.ils, and ori>hanage>«. 
'Die ivell-known settlement liouse in l'hiea;ro known 
as the Hull IIoiko, lias as its liead one of the ahle*.t 
uoinen in Ameiiea, j\Iiss Jane Add.iiiis. Herlielpeis 
tNhoarc ]ar<rely t\omeii ot wealtli and ediieacion d<*\ote 
a part of their time to the j^ood of th(‘ eommimit\. 

In America theiv is opportunity for work ior all. 
Tins opportunity is not conditioJiel l>y any consnfera- 

0 
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tion of sex. Thanks J)e to those ii(j1)le ^oiils \\]io ha’ e 
:i\\ iikt^ied to tiu* fjj^’t tlifvt the fnfcc’ of every hunniii bc- 
iii;^ IS linked to every other m nn indissohfble union. 
Aineriesi has .iccordcd lull recognition of women as 
human bcinj^s : tlicy liave the saine ri*^ht to li\c aiul 
'work and lie happy as men. Women arc .i part of tJio 
seethinj; life that tlirobs and pulses They sIiouH be 
«;t\en full 0 |)porfciimty eserywheiy to work for truth, 
beauty, aiiri harmon\. Will the women ol India res- 
pond to tlie awakcmii" forces of a new day and the 
comjmlsiou of changin’^ eircumstanccs ? Isn’t the 
time yt ripe ? 
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CHAPTER \l 


TWO NATIONAL IIEUOKS 

\MtiiovsOM tlu" Inrtliil.iN u'" "r 

V f 

tWDui ( ]|.iriKti‘lh III AllUTK'.llI lll^toI^ . 

Codi'iro M’u>liin<j^t<)ii iiii<l Ahi'ahaiii Ijiiiioln. aii* 

)w.)tli AVithonf W ihc ItcpiililK- ol’ 

tlu* riiitc‘<l Stuitfstil AinomM\\uuM]‘rol).il)K iic\orIiaM‘ 
<’oinp into oxi‘<tcace, und AMtliout tlu* •^nitlin*; gpiuiis 
ol Luu'oln tlio Rojiulilic iiiiglit li.iM' Ihh*!) torn to pitws 
1>3’ tlio Slsi\pn ( ISCil-ISdo ). And ^ct it ih 

jKTtinciit to sisk sit tills time ns to A\]n(*}i of tlu'so tA\o 
inc*n lioMs th(*tiist |i1si(‘pin tlicliojiits of flicir conntrj’- 
incii. A\lisitP\or the \pnlict of tlic Iiistorj 111113' 
tliorf is iiiiiiiist.ik:il)l3' n fwling in Ainenrii I01I.V3' tliiit 
Lincoln wsis grc.iti'r than Wa'slnngton 
lANtOhN Till! MoDM, 

One notices .it the very outset jioiiit.s of lonti'iist 
l»et^\cen tlicsc h>o men. Wsisliington, tlioiigli horn 
on tills side of the Atl.intie, w.is an J'lnglishinan with 
English hiM;kgi'ound and English MeAVjxnnts. The 
Anieriean ideal was then in a stage of lormation. 
Wsishington imiiortcd Ins ideas as well as Ins n.inhohe 
fioin EngltUid. He was predominantl3' ]']ngli.sh. It 
is said that he bought his Iiats and his >\ ife’s lionnets 
in England, aoeording to the pi'c\ ailing London st3'lc. 
Moreover, he was enorinousl}' wc.ilthy'. After he 
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]ii<inioc1 tho mh Mr.^. M.irtha lif 

liOLrtuif the ol u e^tuLe. 

Ahniliiuii LiiKoln wiis tr-uK an Aiik'Ikmii, a jii'd- 
tliict t>l' till' Anicnfan t-oil. lit; ‘ Ijoloiii^cd It) a 
l.uii liuiu ami iiiiilcT lufliicm (‘> al]iiO'<t one 

lllljlllrt'd ]>(T CCJlt AllICTJt.lJl. lll^ iuorl, ( lotlllll*;, C'lllL- 
( atiuii, L'(M<lni<;, and tim life and ]i.i1>it.s t>i Ins a^)>oii- 
a^(‘s, all )jt‘l<)jjf^t“d to the ftixosfc and khI oF AintTica. ’ 
lie w.iih .1 L\ |)f ol Amom .m A^hit h owdl the mini- 
immi to iiillnencos IVom ju'io'-s the sc.i in outward 
apjieaiMnee'j at lea^t. 

In l.Iu‘iL' e.irl^ jouLh, Wadiinj^ton ami Lincoln 
wvLv land Ma\<'\oi>. d’hey hotli h.iil eloinentar} edii- 
eational Ivaininy; lor that ot iiipation. The Mj^nih- 
CMiit difrereiu't', htiwevcx, l)et\^een the edm.iUon t>f‘ tlie 
two is that \^’.is]nii«rton wa^j to wliool, while 
Lincoln nciif to school. 

The pu tnre winch appeals most pou'erl’iilh to 
Anieruan uinmi nation is that ol conn*!: lancoln stmL- 
inj^ h_> the hunt li«;lit ol fa,<;j^ots, and doin^ hi.s [iioh- 
leins ol arithmetic on tlx* bat k ol the wooden shoe el. 
Ills \ery po\ert} was an im entice to sell-nnpio\e- 
iiicnt and sell-eili nation. Washimjrton liul htth 
oceasion to dec clop sell- reliance and display sell- 
reliance >'o the extent that Lincoln li.id. 

In matters ol religion, too, (ieor«i;e W'aslungton 
W'as dilFcivnt li^oiii Ahraluin Ijincoln. A Jiikewarm 
(.'hiistiaii, Washington was a membor oF the high- 
toned Lja-copal chnivli ; while Lincoln was a inc'mher 
oL no church at all. Maiij of his lnograi»hers hold 
th.it Liiiiolu was a frec-thiiikor. Certain it is that he 
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c.nvvl litrU* ifltoiit oitliorlox •I'liff .m<l imu'Ji 

h"'' rtliout tlu'olo»fital iinljct'olitiC'. JIc MfiJtu.il 
oi‘ flic Jintlis and hil»lc> ,0!' th(‘ 11 c 

N ‘ • I 

(loiilifcrl tlut 'Mctliii'.cl.ih li\c>l fu Lb nine liiiiidicd .nid 
MxfV'inni* AT.ir.": lie doiilifcd tint Jodiiia nuulc file 
>iiJi H.ind ."till; lie also doubted tJiat <iod wnt two 
leiocioiis ^llL“-l)eal.s to cat up l‘ort\-two ])bi\riil little 
iliildicn because ilicv veiled )>siltl head at J*Hi."ha. 

\\ .idiin^^ton, in ^|^l(c ol hi.s dcniociMta le.imii^s, 
was III! arisfoci.il. at liiMft. lli‘ ke]>t., boiixld wnd .-olil 
s'Lues. lie Mild 111" lilaik men lor iiisiibordin.ition 
into the N\'c"t Indic", ‘the M‘\enth t ircle of the .sla\es’ 
dieaui" ol hell.’ AbiMhani Ljiaoln, on the other 
liMiid, w'tis a <leinotrat - an (‘inane ipator. lie I’lwil the 
Aniei'Kan ^la\e." I'vom their iKinda*!;!', and became the 
e\| ojunit ol Amene.in democratic liFc .«ul tlioiiirht. 

(leorije N\ adiinj^tou is the most re\ered, but 
Abv.ihaiii laiieoln is (he licst lined man that e\er wii" 
born III the rnited StatcN. Moie liook" ha\c been 
wutten and are bein^ written about Lincoln than any 
other man that eser trod tliLs continent. The (liici 
liiblio^'rajihcr oF *1110 ( on*;reh."ional Jabrar) at 

W .ishinji;t,on, the third largest libiar} in the worhl, 
inlormed me not lon^ a^o that th(‘ books and paiii]>h- 
Ic'jS relatiiijf to Alirahani Jaiaoln in the (.ollections of 
hif^ librai y tokdled about !i:i 00 . He is the model heio 
ol the American peojile. 

Wasiii.notox the Max 

Tiitil ([iiite recently perferMd [latrioti-sin hoisted 
Wahlungton upon a marble pedestal .nid accordeil linn 
a Homan dediLatioii, ilLstorians within the p.ist few’ 
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yoni's Imo tikcii down froiu'ins,()l^ jnjniiii 

sin<l h.uc in:v«li* ol him si th'sh-.siifl-hlood lii^o. 
He wsis no immsinihito ssiiu fciinonioiis i)ei>on. He was 
in reiility more like si ie<{-I»looiled humsm hemif simi 
le^s like sui siuseinie ]noiiN slummy. 

'I’hc Iswfcs iihont WA’-'liinj^ton snv leiikiii,!!; oiil- m 
•Irihlet's, here si msi«^sirme sirtiele, tliero si IstHsk, iiow^ .i 
hlie.if of mMilmilile old letters. Mr. Uujsort Hn^lies 
in his new lohime entitled fiV/sivye Wa<ihn\>ifim^ the 
IfuiMn JUimj atul the Ifein^ asserts that AVashin;i;ton 
w’.is a rejriilar ‘ ladies’ man.’ He fell m lo\e with tlu; 
wife ol one ot his iK’.st Ineials, aiul until his dnith 
loseil Iiei' and her only. ‘ It is no lonj^cr qiiestionahle 
that '^Va^luIl}J;tOll yielded hi^ heart,’ w’riti-s Hn|rhes, 
* to the love ol hif> life, who wms the wile of Ins he«-i 
I nend - unless rfie herself laid heeu his Isest fneiul. 
M'heii the iiifatiiutioii oicieaine Inm, lunv lar it 
earned him, there is no knowing. There is no jiroof, 
and no icason to assume, tlait it w'ent Inyoml wretched 
eoiirtshii» on Ins part and te.'isiiig jet tyrajinieal cia- 
sion on herH. Bnt tliat it went that lar i.s meie 
obsthnicj to deny ’ 'I’lic name of tlie lady in the 
case W'as ^Irs. Sally Fairfax, tlie wnfe of tlie friend 
W'ho laid giicii B'aslungtoii his hrst ciioncc as a 
purvevor. 

From an icaliiig letter tiTOrge Washington w’rote 
to Mrs. Faii'iav alter his engagement to Mrs. Cnstisw'sis 
formally announced, Hughes (piotes : 

* The world has no bnsinos9 to know the object of uiy 
love rlcclnrod in this manner to yon when I want 
to conceal i[ * * * Adieti to happier limes - if I shall 
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• ever sec them. liours at proaeiit are inelanUiuly dull. ' 
Tliih liittcr Is ‘ruen heiv sis a iiyM runnplc out <j1‘ 

liuhu fXfltUljr UIU!ttor\ tiJUstk'S. 'A fu-t-clsis'; lo\t* 
sift'.iir tins with i\ (\ipit.il ‘L.’ 

Aiiotlicr illiiiiiiiiutiii^ now hook on W.islunjrton 
h.is coiiio from tho pon of Mr. W. K Wooilwsini. It 
js o.iHotl \V<t'^huigton-The Imtiije ami the Man 

It is SI hnlliant :iut1iorit<iti\o pitvo oL' work, siiul 
romsirksi])ly I'no From huikIIui sontiiuoiitiLlity. It is 
miirkotl hy scholni'-'liip niul stroLos ol ironms. 

‘ \Vsi‘'li]iii^toii was SI uii(‘-lK>ttlo in.m s.k^s \\ ouilwsiid 
osi''iiaih, ‘ .it (liniu'i lie eiistoinaiih ilr.uik a pint oF 
^Isiilou'si, hesides ruin, |kuiu‘h aiul boor ’ lie 
cv(*n whi‘ii lie w.is o\hoituipf his aiiii) against the 
practice, lie w’as the pio>Iuct ol lus times: lie Licked 
so^el^d decrees oF lsein;r a s.iiJit. 

lilNCOlA THh >iATIO\AMST 
As .1 result oL ]>.itient lOstMrch in leceiit yo.irs, the 
true LiiKuln is oi.Mlually omor«rin<r From tlie Lincoln 
ol tiaditions, tlie Lincoln oC iiiAths. Tlie pictiiie is 
not ,d together plea-'Uijr to tho&o who sue at ciistoiiied 
to se.it Lilli oin auion^ the tiods. Ills country men 
call him ‘ tlic iirst Amcruan. * And it that title is 
n j;htly interpreted, it w’oiild according to some ol Ills 
realistic biojrraphers alToril ‘ the true key-note oF 
lus ipiality ’ ; he W’.is one of the pioneers of American 
nationalism. 

Frederick T. Hill in his E inane i pat oi Of 
The Nation asserts that thi’oujrhout the Civil W'ar 
( iSLiieii AVar ) Lincoln was ‘ the onl} stateman who 
though!; nationally ... the one leader oF public opinion 
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tlint iiiviU‘j<iI>h stated all di.-ni]>ting I'lohleuiN ^\Luh 
1 oiili-oiitcd luiii HI Hie tci-ms ol' the nation, tonconti.it- 
od Ills attontiuii oA itu Moliait* and lot that doiuinati' 
e\oiy tithor is , >,110 

That Liiuoln'.s ja unary tontoin iia'. not tlie 
oinanoi|>.it.on of the sU%o>, lait the KirMn*^ of the 
nation as a mIioIo and tin[t<‘d tun he doii'on-'ti.vted liy 
his oivn Mords ‘ jianiinoiint ohjOt L in Ihis .strni^- 
’ vioto J.incoln to the editor ol the Xoiv Yoih 
Tulmne, ‘istos.uo the I'nion, and is not oitluy to 
sa\e or to (lestrov sLi\tTV If I toiild s.i\c the 1 nion 
Mithont freeing any sl-i\c, I Mould do it; and il I 
could Ki\e It hy Irocin^ all I ho slaves, J Mould ilo it ; 
and if I touhl save it hy I’rcciu;^ some and louMiiir 
otly*r,s alone, I Mould iiNo do that. hat 1 <Io ahont 
si, u cry an<l the coloiirol r.wc, 1 do hoeause 1 helieie it 
helps to sase the Union; and M’hat I foiliear, I forhe.ir 
hccaiise I do not lioheic it M’ould lielji to sa^o the 
Vnion. ’ 

JIoiv Ahrahaiii Lincoln shiiids cleaily revc.ded m 
hl.s oivii Mords: he m'us a shinin<>; n.itionalist hiirmnic 
with ^Kitriotio ferionr for the ‘Old (llory’ (the 
Ainei'Lcan nation.d llajj;). He will he rcincnihcred as 
a ji^rtMt hero as loiisi; as America lasts, lie iinperbo- 
nates the / itionaliat America at its host. 

WaSIIIMSTOX the l^ATllIOT 
^Icssers Wooinvaril’s ami Uiipert Hnj^hes’ di‘'Co\c- 
ries concerning Ch'orge Washington arc startling; hut 
tliej" do not scrionslj' interfere with the admiration of 
Americans for the first President of tlieir Ilcpiihlie. 
The failings M'hich mo lorn historical rcbe,\rt lies give to 
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1)0 rruo. TIio^ dhl noi, lumoxcr, 
.dVoft Ins public lilo. Ili'* ])ri\jito l‘oiblc.s, u’C.ikiie-so^ 
i‘\cji Jiiorid *l:i|)'.c> jiro'lucoil no \is«iblo evil cllcct on Uis 
public ( oiir,so. He i.mnot tboreforo bo ).]io\ollcil into 
ibo tliM iiril by rcsdi^tH* bioj^iMpbiO). lie iviiuiiii'., as 
the Katlicr ol Ills (oiintrv. Ho lias stiiod iho 
,ic[(| fo-t of p.iti'ioti''iii fiidtH' I o\<i‘ptin^ Inii(‘oIn, 
|>att'iotiMii luis no\or laul a moM^ sii|)roiiio OMiniph' in 
ilio Now Woild dian \\ .idnn^ton. 

I li-tonod in on tlio i.idio cho otlur d»i\ when I*ro- 
''idv‘nf."'( 'oolidjjo p.i\o<l a •rio.it tiibiito to (Icoi'f'C 
W .idiinjrton in tlio Cliamboi' ol tlu‘ House ol llopro- 
'onUtivos .ir tin* iiiitiou.il t.ipit.d. ‘ \\ .uslunjrton's was 
ilio diri'c tin':r <>pird, ’ s,iid Mr. Coolidgc, ‘ wnlioir. 
wliidi rhoro Avoiild li<i\o Ik’ou no iiidopondeiu no 
union, no oousutution, no ropulilio.’ Ho was lunoiis 
.It tlio w longs his oonntry suH'orod at tlio liaiids of a 
MiMiiC n.ition. Ho w.is the sw orn onoiii^ of tyi-anny. 
Kight w.is in his s^stem. Fighitv, tiut’.s what lie was, 
\s the ( ’oiuiu.indoi'-in*( hiel of the Adictumu foroos, 
\\'.i>hing(on Liiuniplio'l o\ or the I'highsli ni rho lioigli."; 
ol thi'ir pow'or who Ii.id ai know lodgoi I no M«tor lor 
Mwoii liundiod ^o.us. As the first iVosidont, lie took 
ilnrloui littlo disti.u tod (oloiiios — inipovonshcd, oiivi- 
oiis, and hostile — and wcMed thoiii into .i nmfiod 
<loinotratio lodoi.ition, lie wms a lauldor, a cTC<itor. 
Ills laiuoiw, Ins ^onso ol piihlio dut), .nid hi.s oourage- 
ons stoadinos for a oars Avhoii (ri.si,s follow’ol cn.sis 
with liglitning-liko rapidit> sm* wortliA ol iinstintod 
praise. 

It will ]»orhajis lj<* aduiittod hy iiio^t Aincrlcaii^ 
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W Ilf iritc 'I Iu‘\ ili'l mi;, 

.illfct 111" [Miblic lilf. Ill" {iii\:iU‘ UiililO". ■\Nf.ikm’""C"^ 
<.‘\cii inoi'.il l.v|i"(‘" iiMi'liufil 11(1 M"ililc evil (*il(H t on lu" 
|iiilili<' < oiii'"i‘. lie ( .iniior ili(‘i(‘lor(‘ Ilf >1uiNfll((l into 
ilif (li"(Mi(l l)\ r(Mli"rif liio^r.qiliK*" Ilf I'fmiiiii", si'* 
fMT, tlu) riilluY ol Mil ('oiinri\. Ilf liiis stood iIk* 
.Mid h'"r ol ]i.il>i ioL!"1ii. liid(‘f I f\ff|iliii^ LiiK'oln, 
|).i(.noti"iii Ii.M iifioj* lud .1 iiioiv "ii|ii“fiiii* i‘\.iiii]ilf 111 
ilif \('\\ World rli.in W'.i"liinoit>j), 

I li"lfii(*d 111 on (li(‘ i.idiii rlif ntlur d.i\ when I’lf- 
"id<nf~( oolid^f |i.i\f'l 11 j;if.i( hiliiilf to (ifoi^f 
W .i"liiii”toii 111 tli(‘ ( li.iiiilifi ol llif lloii"f of Ki’iirf- 
"fiit.itiv i'" lit llif u.u.ioii.d (.viiit.il ‘ Wiishiniilon'." imis 
rti(' dirffLiii.i^ ‘'iniit, ’ ".iid Mr. Coolidff, ‘ wiilion'., 
uIimIi tlifi(‘ Mould Ik'ch no iJid(‘]ienik‘n( 

union, no ( on"iil iil.ion, no i(‘|iiil>]i( He w.is liinous 
.It till' Mionu" III" foun(r\ "iiHfifd ,ir tin* h.ind," ol 
iM.inr ii.ition Ho M.i" tlif "Morn fiifiiiN ol txr.innv. 
fielil M.i" in 111" ."\"lfin rij*liifi*, tli.it’" mIiiU hf Mii". 
\" tin* ( 'oniin.iinIfr-JJM Jiifl ol tin* Anifrit.in lono", 
W .i"Iiini^ton [. iiiiii|ilif I o\fr tlu* Ilnijlidi in rlic li(*iji;li". 

■ il llifir jiOMfi* mIio li.id .u knoM Ifd.i^fd no \ i( tor lor 
"fMJi liniirlii'd \iMi" \" tho lir"t I*j*f"idfiir, la* took 
iliirr,('c*n little di"tr.u(f<l <olonif-> — innio\fj‘i"]iod, ojim- 
(>ii<, .nid liO"(i[f - iiiul Mt'Idfl tlifiii into ii iimfifd 
<if]no< i.ilif lodfi.iLion. lie mm" u hnildor, :i iiiMtor. 
Hi" lir{i\tT\, his sfii"f ol [iiililif dntN, iind lus coiirft^c- 
oii" ."toji,dint‘"s lor m'su*" Mdion ciisis I'oIloM'od i iisi , 
Mitli li,!^htnin^-liko i.i|Mdit> nre Mortli} of iinstintod 
pniUf. 

ft M ill poili.iii" Ilf adinittoil li\ iiiOf-t Anioru.uijj 
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l/hat (fCiieral iniuloii few tjunilal blninJer-, 

thut the mail Wasliiu^tuii nui a (Ustillcr^ , aii<l rlraiik 
'gloriously like an Knglish gcntleinan. A (aiMiblc 
(iriiikcr, lie was Full o£ moral elo<|iiciice ami pi'actiscl 
prol'anity gorgeously and o\on\holmingly’. Hut tliat 
did not piTM'iit him fi-oin haMiig an enjoyable ])ri\at(‘ 
prayer — meeting when at tight corners. He gambled, 
danced, and flirted. He had an exquisite 1‘elish for 
women, a Hare for s<‘creL romanci‘. He was jnobably 
relicvcil Irom the boredom of playing the great by Ins 
amours, lie ap])cared at one time more attei:'^»,\ to 
another man’s ife than to his own. l)isap])ouitcd he 
waa in liis lo\e affairs; but he ihd not drool with 
iiorrow, nor slid into tears. The red wine made him 
feel strong and exhilarating. Aitiially', the man was 
full of gallentry and hell-raising. 

By Mi'tucot these and other facts, he has become 
a soit of don.fture<l ileity'. Better still, he has turned 
out to be a llesh-and-blood man. ‘ As a (Jod, 
Washington was a woeful figure; as a man hew. is 
treiiieiidoiis, ' B’hat lie lost as an idol, he gained as 
a m.ui. Americans have got far enough to think that 
much. Waslungtoii’s life teaches the great religious 
lesson that ‘ BehclLion to tyrants is obedience to (Jod. ' 
[t IS liecaiisc of this service that Ins lightest words 
seem to la- grateful eountryiuen profound as those ot 
Socrates ami inspiring as the notes of a pipe organ. 
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SEASON OV TIIANKSQIVINO 

'rhf‘ Irtst, TIiiuniIan of the inoiitU of XoveiiilnT, 
known in the I iiited Stato® a> the TJianks^ivin«r Day, 
It 1 " a national fosl.i\al as tinnh lixeil as rhe Fonrtii 
ol .liiK it-scll, wlmh is eelehrateil e\erv ^ear in loin- 
ineinoratiun of the Anieriean DeilaiMiion til lialo- 
|K‘n<U‘nee. 

'rhanksfriviii}^ l> the ohlcst AniiTieiUi holiday. 
Lon» belore (’hnstinas w.is univeivilly eelehmtoii, 
^^hIle Xew Kurland mills were still aienstomed to 
running on Dcceinher ^ath, the k^t 'rimrsday of 
XoM’iiiber A\a.s a dnj set .ijui't for rest and •^iviii^ 
thanks for the blessiUj^s of the 3 ear. 

The I’lljjjrnn h’atliers hehl tlicir tirsf Tlianks'ifivinj^ 
fesiual in gratitude ol |>leutifaJ haioest in Ui:?!, the 
hrst autiinin ol tlieir landing m rlie New World. 
Since then tlie eiistoin luis eontiniied, with a few 
i*itorriij)tions, right u]i to tlie jii-cseiit. 

Jn the first ^’ejw of his office, President Washing- 
uin issued a prociaiiiatlon recomniending that Xovem> 
ber 2fith, 17S{), lie kept as a day of ‘ national tlauikh- 
giving’ tor the establishinent ol a form of govci'n- 
nient which made for sal et^*, pros] lenty, and luippincss. 

Jn 1864 Pi’csident Tnncoln gave out a proclamation 
ill which he ‘ .i]ipoiutcd and set usifle ’ the last Thursr 
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dsiy ill Xo\CMii])or si'» si d.i} ol’ nsitioii.il ^\li.iuksNi\ Inn 
for tlic dcfunL* si^r.iiii-^t uiiii‘ioii(11> ilcsi^'ii-j without suul 
\icfcori<'M o\(T the oiieni) a\1io of our ovn 
hoiisoliold. ’ 

Since Lincolii’h time, c.\ih IhoHidcnt hsi.'. rcj>iilail 3 
set sisisle tlic Isist Thui‘»diiy oi Xosemher lor ii like 
fc'^tivsil. 'J’lie 'riisiiik^^iMiij^ ProcliimsUion of the Pre- 
sident i-i nsiisdly followed hyone i\Mied hv the (lo\ei- 
nor of eiich ot tlu* forty-inj^ht StsitO'.. 'Fhc Thiink"- 
«xi\in<; is si lemil holldsl^ thmimhoiit Amenc.i. 

* (Wi.hati’j.attm; tiij: Aiaiii.iit^ ’ 

Pormcrly the Thiinksgivin*^ D.i> li.vil sv reli^iou" 
sififiiifiesinee : it wiis si dsij ot fii^tuijr, prsiMT, lunl 
devotion. At present it is silniost o\ orshsidow’od In 
fesistin;' and nierry-msikin*^. The Th.inks'^iMn'^ Daj is 
now ilediCtitcd tofootlisillsind pleasure-, of the table. 'I’he 
matter of jijiv in<^ thanks lias slipped into the l)ack<*ioiind 
The ThanksjriMiiff Da\ now' me.uis in tlie U[)ical 
Aiuerieiin househohl I’o istest tiirkei, cr.inbeiin s.iuce, 
anil liot imnce pie. Theientre ol the table, of course, 
IS belli !>} the turke\. 

Many Americans of tod.i^ L-i‘_e;.ird 'rii.vnks_i>i\inj; 
Proclamations as superfluous, more or less jsoppjcockU 
]iatter. Saul President Coolid'^e in his Th.ink‘s«’i\ iiio 
niess.ige last week : 

* niid'ii tlio guidance and watchful care of diMiie and 
Ijoneficent proMilouco, tliia country has been carried safely 
through another year. Almightly Gcd has continued to 
bestow upon ua the light of his countenance and we haie 
prospered. Not only have we enjujod material success, 
but we ha\o advanced in wisdom and spiiitunl undorstund- 
ing. The piudaction of our fields and our factories and 
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of onr ui?ui(| \tl nct'Vilioii ha\o bom ni.iiiit.uiiud uu n hijjli 
lu^el. Tliore fbas been ad^aiicoinont iii our plnsical 
boint,'. Wu have incrcasoil our doBiio fo* thn thmjja Ihiit 
niimyter to the mind and to iho boil], Wohaxo i.ii»pd tlu* 
Tiiental and spiritual standards of liln. * 

The vholo tom* of tins Piool.iniiition w.is oiio ol 
oliHi'Jio .s(*lf - i’Oiii|)liU‘('iici IjhIcciI, Dtxtor ('ooJi<l- 
jro’s smnjr ProoLunsition w.is diihlied l>v The i 'lui'^f/nn 
I'difinij vvujnzine ‘ Pon«rratnl.itm^ the Vliiii;dit\ . ' 
Presidi'iit ('.d\iii (ooli<|o;(* dot's not dis-tin.itc 
xirtiiL' li'om in.itt'ii.il juosjioimU. lit* .issoiU'il tli.ii 
Anu-liv.ms luvxt’ m*t oiiU t‘ii]o\<‘d matt'i'i.d stnd-^s, 
hut tho^ linvt* sidv.iiuvd in wisdom and in spiritii.il 
imdoi’stivmliim Chn^tmu ('(nfniu timsti- 

r> 

; ‘ And wc (‘ono'i’sitnl.ifco (lod tli.it Ik* Ii.h on Mils 
furtli )i ])eopli* so in.miffstly rosponsixe m llu*ir s]nn- 
fii.il lilt* to t.lw* mulorml Mossiiiffs lu* has sibiiml.nitlv ' 
liostowcd. Wo do not. prmsfly thank (loil that wo 
an* not as other men, Imt the seiisiiixe o.n will oatoh 
otlioes of till* ph.u'iseo’s pr.iyer in the jiioiLimation ’ 
Amorie.ui pIiaris.iiMii .swims to he the inc\it.dilo h\- 
pujdiicl. of hiisiiiess surc(*s.s. Amorua h.is swollen 
captains of uidusti'N and .sli.id\ (in.iiu'iorri ; Imt wlioic 
arc Ament an 1‘l.itos and Shakespe.iros .inrl ijeoii.i- 
rilos ami IVethoxeiis and St Fi.iuoisfs ? Amorio.i li.is 
industrv: hilt are there nohii»her x.iluos m life than 
mone^ - iiiakni'; ? 

LiKh IN MoriiLi: Amijih'i. 

Soon after Pre.sident (’ooiido;e had tniished his 
wonderful theological magnum opus and his fellow - 
oitueiis had indulged in an orgy of .seif - tongratuLi- 
tion, tlie A.ssociatcd Press e.ent o\cr tin* w ire the follow - 
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ing nuwB irom JeiikiiiB iu 


the State* of Ki^ntifcky ; 


* Soari. B llaiuee inonTitiiig from the ti>p of Cumborland 
mountain signalled the death of Leonard Woods, Xogro, 
who was lynched by a mob of more tliin 200 armed men 
oarly today ( November IlOth }. Woods was shot to death 
ns ho faced a half oirole of rifles. 

* Then his body was placed on a platform recently 
erected for the dedication ceremonies at the opening of 
the Kentucky - Virginia high - way. Gasoline was poured 
over it and a match touched oil tlie structure. ’ 


One man a^iiinst 200. Flames leap skywaisl. ‘ We 
have i'aihC<l the spiritual standards of life, ’ the orator’s 
voice booms out. This is a government for the people. 
All men ai'c Ixirn eipial. Justice to all. Uiglit of 
trial liy jury. Sermon on the Mount. Prince oL Peace. 

Rifles crack. Rc«l blood splatters. ‘ l^oiil, Lord, 
■can’t you help tins Negro, ’ wails the bLxekman. 
‘ (liNe him a volley of hot lead. Serves the damn 
nigger right, ’ roai’s liack the lynching crowd. Ameri- 
ca has raised the spiritual standard of mankind. Praise 
be to the Lord for Holy America. 


KATiihiiixK Mayo Nailed Down 
There lU’C undoubtedly many unlovely feature^ 
about Indian home life. No one denies tliat condi- 
tions in India ai^ far fi-oin being ideal ; but Katherine 
Mayo and hrv cohorts assume that life is perfect in 
Mother Ainci'ica. Mayo, who has long {Hissed the 
middle point of life, is a female of inventive menda- 
city. Being adept at sweeping generalizations, she 
docs not feel at home with truth. 

My good friend, Doctor Arthur L. Weatherly, 
who is a oonti'ibnting editOT of The Unity (Chicago), 
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py l)lislio 9 111 HI.S ma^.i/iiie this ook an artu’k* on Motlu i 
India. Keoogni zing that inlifritc 1 aiul \cncral)le ile- 
fects cannot Ik* changed o\ei*iiight, Douor Wcatherlv 
observes : 

* An enlightenocl Tlmdu mifjht coiiio lo tho I'nitcil States 
and make a study of oar social life. Ilia liook might liegiii 
with tho aucuiiiit of tlie chain gangs which exist in aouthorii 
States and then uoutinno with a plain story of our county 
jails. He might next turn his attention to onr haliits cd 
hnrning people alive for triMal nfroncea against social cus- 
toms. His next chapter might deal with th se fine examples 
of lOiTuption and graft in tho municipal go^ernlnI'ntH oJ 
many of onr largo cities. 

* A study of onr marriage institutions and customs in tlie 
light of tho records of our divorce courts might bo the iiuxt 
held of Ins invostigution. He could deal with coiibiderablo 
length u|JOn the vast diiroronce between onr religious pro- 
fessions as iiidii idnals and our conduct as a nation in deal- 
ing with Indians, Negroes, Chinese and JniKineso. Thero 
subjects would by no moans limit hiS Bold of investigation 
lu the spirit of Miss Illayo. Htiroly ho could tell a sordid 
and nasty story, but such a pieturo would not lie a picture 
of America as the intelligent Hindu would recogui/e as 
quickly as an intulligent American. A so - called fact out 
of its relations is uot a fact. It is just a he. 

* Even if such a book on America bnttrossed us it might 
be by qnotations from books written by many people dur- 
ing tho past century and by quotations from many of our 
most ardent aoeial workers were written, it would uot be 

'the truth. Yet in So far as such a book would stimulate 
Americans to nd themselves of rccogni/od evils it would be 
of real value, uo matter how much harm it might do to qs 
lu poisoning the minds of people living in othor countries. ’ 
Doctor Weatherly takes Katherinr Mayo severely 
to task for her wilful perversion on facts. ‘ ft is bad 
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oiioiij^Ii foi' ^ris-s Mayo to im8(|iioto Ta^oiu aiM (iaii<l,lii 
.iinl otIu*r lOtvliTs ol piiMu* u]>iiuoii in India, ’ writer 
^^V{Jt]u•J■ly wjtb a .sluu'pc^c for )>a.sic facts; ‘ )ait jt is 
iiiiuJi A\oiM' lor licr to (le^cribe wliat she calls evils 
without rcco<i;nizin^ the historic tactors in their (l(*ve- 
lo])iu(‘jit and the Jicroic cifotts of uiaiiy Hindus to cor- 
n'ct tlu'Mi. 'I’o jait it \ery mildly, it is liighly niiFair 
lor Miss ^lajo to fail to recoginye the sijjjnificaiico ol 
many men and wiinien in India durin*^ tlie past cen- 
tury of intei'iiatioiial fame in the fields of jiliilosophy, 
celijijioii, scieive and htemture. 

‘ Xo one >\lio is intimately ar ipiamtcd with the 
Hindu students nJio have come to the Aiiierlean colle- 
;^es and iinnersities can fail to rccoj^nize because of 
their hi<;h type of character, their devotion to noble 
itlo.ils and their earnestness of pui 7 )Ose that there must 
be soniet}iin;if more in India thsui is represented in Miss 

Alavo’s book. ’ 

«/ 

tlivi. Imjia OrroKTrMTv 
"Hie liook IS a Iiastily pivpared I’ccital ol m.ilieious 
'.tones collected on a personally conducted (’ook’s tour, 
.iiid I’unnini^ly ilirci ted by interestcil bureaucrats. The 
author forj^ets, most iiuliistriously, to record that 
mu^h of the ai'dcnt work of reform is, aiul has been, 
initiated and promoted by Indian leaders themselves. 
Uemarks l)ci lor W'eatherly with ]ust indignation : 

■ Bat far ^vorsa is Miss Mayo's indictment of the people 
t>t India as unfit to find for themsplvos a way of dcvolop- 
luont ot their own life and cnlture. The only possible 
excuse for such an indictment is an ignorance of historj'. 
It is the language that has been used daring all the ages 
by dominant peoples. They have always insisted that the 
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|)00j)lo tilof have cniltlK'd uiulei* thoir lioola woro bo craahod 
b.>cauao of their own iintitiioaB. And they have triumphantly 
G^hibitod the^ mangled foims of their lictiiiid as a docisiTe* 
jiroof of their own superiority. This has always been a very 
Batisfactory conclusion for the ruling class. Abrahm Lincolan 
answered it when ho sjid that no man was boni who was 
fit to inle another. If the cxpenenco of mankind reveals 
.mything at all, it sni-ely makes clear that both master and 
slave are comipted morally and spiritually by their relation- 
ship. Miss Slayo's coiitincntion as to what will hapiien in 
India in the event of the cessation of British rule is a denial 
of the iiriiiciplcs of the Declaration of Indepondenco and 
the prineiples which animated the lives of every heroic 
character iti .Vinencan history, and for that matter, in the 
history of mankind. 

‘ Tho existence of poverty, ignorance and Superstition in 
India IS no moro an argument for the continuation of the 
Biitish Raj in India than it would have been for the con- 
tinuation of negro slavery in America. The continuation 
of so much ignorance and itoiorty after one hundred years 
of British rule compels tho reader of jVIiss Mayo's book to 
turn from her opinion .is to the value of alien load orr hip 
to the fundamental ideas of democracy. Tho thoughtful 
reader of her book is forced to recogniiso tho utter futility 
of an attempt to indict a whole people. He cannot find 
in it shred of evidence that will lead him to believe that 
the people of India are so unique, so different from the 
rest of mankind, that they are to be domed tho recogni- 
tion of the experience of mankind. 

* The Indians'aa other people will slowly but surely find 
Ihcir way to that opportunity which we envisage under the 
word democracy. No .amount of the recital of existing 
we.aknoBSea can depri\e them of their right to hope and to 
strive for tho opportunity to realize their own destiny by 
tho use of such powers as they possess. ’ 

Katherine Mayo may be a perfect Cliristian, but she 
8 
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is moflt assuitidly h too Ui'l 

that this Amci'icaiL woman (OiiM not Iwul nn^thin,i 4 
bettd' to «lo witJi liciM'lf t1i.ui to iro siioopinj^ .‘iiul 
Bmollint; India’s latrines. 

Amoi'icaiis much to lie thaiilvrul for. I'lndi ol 
tliem, it iH jwoiully jKiinted out, JK)'•'sC^■n.‘' three 
pounds of butter and every third of them has ii powder 
puIF and a lip stick. AmeneunH iwe iintpicstioiudily 
rich and prosperous — if not wliolly norths. 



rll AFTER VIII 


TIIIO rERMANKNT WAVIO OF CRIME 

ucn s^xipui* iuul iiiii^izmc wi'ltci's are 
pi'our to "cc tlie ciul of Anuu‘it‘<iii 2>iiriu1ise if it is to 
o])ni to (IneiitiU iininigiMtioii. To them, Ahj.uis arc 
a nicnajL't* to Americiui ( i\iIi/atiou which ii> ilopictcd 
.18 ])urc Sind white sis .i lil}'. The (Liming pi’oplicts of 
Amoiitsui r-wiiil juirity dr.iw' hlood-curdlnig 2*i^^ured 
of A Hi, 111 \icc suid ciiminality, and wiwn their counti'y- 
mon that A'«iiui “ gohlins will get us }ct if we don't 
w.iti li out’' 'riic fo.ir of Orieutiil bogy is so jicrsistcntly 
piosK lu d and li} miied in these States tluit it hsis become 
alino^'t SI ii.itioiisi] article oL fsiith. While the citizens 
of Amcili.iare ii>ked to shake in tlieir shoes before 
the wicked inferior AhLiii who is buve to corrupt the 
purity of ileiiioer.itie go\ ci’iinient, it a^ipears that they 
hsiie cl liettcr reason to hbi\er aiitl tremble ovci’ their 
own moral di'-integration. Only si little while ago an 
Vineiiesin stsitesinsui dcscribeil the United States as the 
most eriinc-hent nation iii tlie world. 

CniMB UkNTIIE Ob’ Woiu.li 
Stories of most i-evoltiiig, diabolical crimes arc 
reported in iicw’^papers almost every da}'. A wife 
poisoned her linsUnid, and now she is ti’ying to collect 
Us. 110,000 from a life insurance company in which 
he was nisurcfl in Iier favor. The policy [irovidcl 
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that the wife ivibS to j?ct T»h. 15,000 if thff hiisb.ijj(l 
(lied decently ii^bed, hut tAviec as much iC he died b^' 
•violence. The jury bclic\es that the dcatli.\vas violent. 

A mother in Iowa nlathos her l5-da> -old infant's 
tluoat and w'rists witli a ra/or, liecausc it cried and 
irritated her, 

A public moetlu^ is lieiiiir held in a town tqunrc 
of Massaclms&ctts wlicn a {'roup of citizens determine 
to break it uix It is a battle royal in Avhicli hundreds 
particijiate. liocks an<l eggs and shots arc freely used. 
Chief of Police is oveiiiowered by the crowd. His 
revolver, handcuffs, and nightstick are stolon. Pohtc- 
incn arc shot and beaten. 

Two uni\er8it} students of (’hieago, scions of 
wealthy families, decide to commit a “ perfect crime. ” 
They lure a little boj for a ride in their automobile, 
liammer his bniiiis out in cold blood, and then throw 
the Ixidy of the little fellow under a cuhert. An 
exhibition of perfect criinc in “ Cod’s own country. ” 

Down in Ohio a mother places her six-week-ohl 
son in a w'asli lioilcr she has filled with water, and 
lights the fire under it. Se%eral hourt later die 
woman’s husband disco^crs the child boiled dead. 

A young man of Illinois, veteran of the late “war 
for democi.icy,” returns home one iifOrning. The 
sight of his aged father makes him furious. The son 
straightway appeases his w'ri.th by running a sharp 
bayonet through his old father. 

In Detroit a mother, 32 years old, drowns tlirce 
of her five children in the Detroit River shortly after 
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injdnightftuul atteiVipa to drown the other two. Wlien 
attaches of the {Xtluc staitioii ttiTi\o, |(ic is still foiiiid 
holding Olio o£ the little girlh under the water. The 
mother is dmggeil awii\ from thcriier, hut the ehild 
is dead. 

Two women ilnie into a town of South Dakota, 
enter a bank, and while one points a pistol iit the liank 
cashier, the otlier scoops up all the money in sight. 
“ Don’t stir, ” the older w’oman Drdei*s, as slio points 
the loaded pistol at the cashier. ** f hate to take a 
life, but I mean business and I’ll do it li 1 base to. ” 
The female bandits flee in a w'aiting motor car. 

A New '^'orker attacks a woman with a sledge 
hammer, because she w^onld not desert her husband 
for him. lie lieats her about the head until she falU 
unconseious. Then he drags her dow'nstairs to the 
biiscinent and thrusts her, still living and moaning, 
into the blaxing furnace which heats the Khns. Sla- 
inniing the furnace door shut and propping a sho\el 
against it to keep it closed, he cooly leaves the w'ailing 
w Oman on fire and she buriLS to cinders. 

Mxtreme ns some of these recent incidents aic per- 
haps, they ha\ c their significance. They show which 
way the wind Ls blowing. They arc typic.il of the 
spu'it of disorderly condition in the Republic. 
Americans boast of haiing the gimidcst civilization in 
the world; but they also hold the I'Ccord of lieing tlie 
greatest criminal nation on earth. “ This country is 
suffering under an indictment, ” said Judge Alfred J. 
Talley of the Court of General Sessions of New York 
County, “ which proclaims it the most lawdcss on earth. 
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You Uwt llie I'liitetl StiifccsuiiisiijtiOiul 

to tliciL iMilictiiK^t. ■’ '^hl^ is to s.iy thiit there is moiv 
M'lijic cumiiiiute ] HI Aiiieri<*ii, in piiifiortiou to popuUi- 
tiun, tluLii in llii^liui'l or France or iLil} or Jiipaii or 
.my otlior cimIizc'I country iiiuler the sun. 

Sno.ik'', uiur-lerei's, tlue\cs, roliliers, bliickiuailer', 
^J)^‘OIlcr■«, jirolcx-ion il lioinlier'i, crooks, giiinneu sccni 
lo lill .1 iliMimlly Lii'ge j art oF the American picture. 
A gun i'. as (oiunion as a man’s toliacco pipe or a 
woman's ]iow<ler piilF in tlie iloinestic economy of tins 
eonntrj . Americans app-srcntly iiinst nec'ls go ai'mi‘i| 
eonstintlA le-t higliwaymen stick them up nt tlie point 
of a gun or tr.im robbers pour them full of hot Icjvl. 

t'lueago, in point of population, is the secon<l 
largest citv in AiucTiea, aiul third in the work!. Now 
tlie iminlor iMte in (liicago for the current year is a 
little better tluui one a day. JiUst 3 ’ear thci’e were .‘517 
mnnlers, the j'Car Ijcforc that 270. Tt makes Chicago 
‘ the crime cap 1 t. 1 l ol America iiaj-, the enmo capital 
of (3iri’'tcndom. 

ItisixG Tide of Chime. 

This iis not a temporary crime wave; it is a crime 
tule which lias been rising piogi'essi\clj' m the United 
Suites since the lust ipiai'tcr of a century. The murder 
rate, accoi'Ung to Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the con- 
sulting statistician of the PrudcntLil rnsurance Coin- 
|)aiiy of America, has doubled in twenty— four j'sai’s. 
The annual toll of feloniou.s homicides in America ex- 
ceeds 1 1 ,000. This ib considcrabl}' more than the totil 
number of llocrs killed in their tlu'ce 3 ’C.U’s of w’.ai* 
against England. During the List fifteen yeai's, the 
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iiU'i'diT tJuJ 'li'pubiic Jusi bcpii liot«tH'ii SO .iiid 

100 p(T thouHAii']. Ill .7.1] •. 111 , (•ro.itJ>Lit:iin, livl’iid, 
lloll.'iiid, itA‘i'l.nid, and T'ioiwiij tiu* imirdi-r r.iti* 
riiiih fitim 3 t(» !) jior luiii'lred tluiu»>.iud, • \ Ivin 

bmi n'.ichod in our ti.ition.il htV, ’ .siy** Dr Iloiriiian, 
flic most uctiir.ife .iiitliority on tho Mibjirt, * mIuti' no 
one i>i sile sinyi\lieio at any time. !Miir<l«‘rr. .no loni- 
initfrd witli Ocndish cniolt> and oftwi ^\ll]^ miiwjIim- 
iiuin inironnity nliKh luirk*-. the authorities anil de'o it- 
Hu* cuds of justice A strange loiunu'iir ir\ u|Hin rlie 
progress of Ainci'iian i ivili/iition I 

Avoiding to them out rcpoit [•ubli-heil 1»\ (he 
.V'^^o(iated Tie-s of Jlie I'nlte I State-, tlie Loll of 
liiiman life t.iken by motor \elmlcs last >e.vr m thi- 
lonntry ^lasat the rate ol more than two foi e%er\ 
hour in tlie du). ‘ America’s de.ilh r.iti* due to .iiito- 
molnlc accidents lca<ls the world, being I l-iS latalitie- 
for e\cry 100,000 population against m Kiigland 
and W.iles, and t.,‘i in Siotland. -l-O m Xew Zealand 
and 3*() in Canada during 11)23. l'’iguix;s ior 1021 
show that for l.'i.S American cities tlie aiitoiiiiJale inci- 
dent de.ith i.ate w.is lU-t ]icr 100,000 population, caus- 
ing not less than 1 7,100 de<at]is in aiitomolale an idcnts 
wliitli involved raih'o.ad tniins, or stiret taiN and au- 
tomobiles. * 

Speed lovers oli^iously think more of aimisement 
tlian of liiinmn life. In tlie City of Xew York, 300 
ehildrcn are shinghtcrcil evciy year by automobiles. 
In Cliicago, 250 children are killed annually. Tliiis 
ill these two cities alone, .550 children .are massaerul 
ON cry year by automobiles. At this into one may 
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(alculatc lliat in the entire ( 'nitc'l ‘StatCb iiolcss tlii)u 
7,000 innocent chiUlren become %ictiins of automobile 
fatilitios. ‘W'liat ^liouhl we say, ’asks a correspon- 
dent of the New York Nalion^ ‘if the Turks were to 
masHiicrc 7,000 CiirihtiJii chihlrcn every year ?’ 

Enormous ]iro|Kirty losses ore also sulfei'ed each 
j’car by tlie American peojilc tlirough roblicry. Boys 
iuifl ^irls Jiohl up ti-ains with autoinntic I'evolvcrs. 
'I'raiii iMililicries lia%c become so frequent, that for the 
[last two years the Post Offices over the greater sections 
of the country Iia\c stoppeil sciuling registered mad 
by night trains. Mail coaches, even during the day 
time, are m'med Avith small artilleiy. 

Since last Octolxir the main Post Office and each 
of the oighty-threc brandies in the City of Boston ha\ o 
been turned into miniature forti'cssc.s ivlth expert riHe 
and pistol men as guai'ds. Post Office receipts arc 
tmiisportcd in steel-armored trucks, each manned by 
lour men who arc cxixfl’ts with the pistol. Every 
Post Office Clerk serving at an open window is ai'iue 1 
Avith an army revolver. That is in Boston, ‘the Athens 
of America,’ ‘the hub of the world.’ 

Last year six times as many people Avci'e robbed in 
only tAA'o American cities, Chicago and Ncav York, as 
m the whole of the British Canada. ‘William J. Bu- 
rns, forinci'l} head of the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice, estimates that more tliau 
Rs. 300,000,000 a year in property is stolen from rail- 
road, express and steamship companies and from trucks 
and piei*8,’ re^Kirts a writer in the New York Times. 
‘Figures published by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
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tjpn for Tl’e.yeai' <5i>ljng August iJl, 1922, show tlvit 
.uiioiig tlicir •members uloiie tlicre were 13fi lioldiips 
sin'l 319 burgLiries, reprcseiitinga lossol Jls. 3,673,4G7: 
That means tliat ci*y day in tl)c yciu* t]ici*e is a bank 
rob}>cry or lioldiip of iin^iortancc, not to mention those 
committed against b.uiks that arc not mcmlioi's of the 
Association. ’ ^\’luit ! America is at the morey of 
croqks aii<l thugs. Ts robbciy bivomiiig an American 
national Iiabit ? 

lIuUItORN OF L\.\CIIINU 

As a result of ceiselc^s campaign of agitation by 
Negroes there lias beeii in recent years a considerable 
decrease of lyncliings in America. Lynclung, how'- 
e\c‘r, is not yet abolished. For thirty jcai's prior to 
1919 the avei'age uumlier of lynchiiigs jier }CiU* was 
107. During the last five years bcfoi'o 1920 to 1924 
the number ot persons lyiiclietl was 231. Kvery State 
in the I ' moil except four has liad one or more lynch- 
ings ill the past forty— yc.irs, the exceptions lieiug 
\’ermont, Xow llampslui-e, llhodc JfsLiiid, and Massa- 
I Juissetts. 

^faking lionfires of huuiaii llc.di is usually attended 
with circumstances of fieiidisli cruelty and horror. 

I quote the following description of a typical lynching 
,froin the Chattanooga (Tennessee) Daily Times, 
February 13, 1918 : 

TOETUEED AND THEN BUENED 

BLitill Springs Scone of Blood-Cardling Lynching 
.Tim Mcllhetron, Negro, Executed hy Masked Men 
Thousands of men, women, and children witness 
9 
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proocedings, Many crying for the negi’o’a Idood of 

Kodgors and Tigort captured 

Tuesday 

"Jim McllhcrroD, the negro who shot and kilUd 
Pierce Rodgers and Jessee Tigcrt, two white men, nt 
Estill Springs List Friday, and wounded Frank Tii^rit, 
was tortured with a led hot crowbir and then Iiurnod to 
<loath here tonight at 7-40 hy twelve masked men. A 
crowd of aiiproYimatcly 2,000 persons, among whom "-"re 
women and cliildren, witnessed the burning. 

“ The captors proceeded to a spot about a quarter rif a 
mile f'-om the railroad station and prepared tlip deatli 
lire. The crowd followed and remained throughout the 
proceedings. The negro was led to a hickory tiee, tr) 
which they chained him. After securing him to tiie tree 
a fire was laid. A short distance away another fire w.is 
kindled, and onto it was put an iron bar to heat. 

“ When the har became red-hot a member of tlta mob 
jabbed it toward the negro's body. Crszcd with fright, the 
black grabbed hold of it, and as it was pulled tlirougli 
his hands the atmosphere was filled with the odor of burn- 
ing flesh. This was the first timo the murderer gave OMdenec 
of his will being broken. Sci'eam after scream rent tlu- 
air. As the hot iron w'as applied to various paits af his 
lK)dy, hia yells and cries for mercy could bo heard in the 
town. 

" After torturing the negro sc\cral minutes, one ol tlie 
masked men poured coal oil on his feet and trousers aiicl 
applied a nod.ch to the pyre. As the flames rose, cm elop- 
ing the black’s body, ho begged that ho be shot. Yells 
of derision greeted his request. The angiy flames consumed 
his clothing and little blue blazes shot npw'ard from his 
burning hair before he lost consoiousness. " 

Removing Basic Causes or Chime 
T his iinspcakiible reigu of terror and lawlc-ssncss is 
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140111" OB in rt couiltry which bo!ii?ts of Mijicrior Ou■i^tl;ln 
Ivultnr. 1 ^lo not wi^h to belittle the nmti'ml iichie\c- 
inent." of Ainericrt. Only one huiKired lifty je.irs ft"o, 
tliirteen littte jctiloug colonics on the AtLintic seii-lioiinl 
woi-e still under the (loniiiiation of Iviii" ( icor^e. Jn 
four gencrntions tlie Yankee has threaded a continent, 
built cities, and accumulated immense wc.\ltli. \N’hile 
other countries are suffering from the shortage of gold, 
rhe ^^’iiireil States is Iiolduig four aii'l a half Inlhoiis 
of the worhl’s nine billion doIler.s gold reserve. Tlic 
material suer os'* oi AiiMvica, remark.iblc as it is, cannot 
be e\ei} tiling, Moreover, it is being u\ ersh.irlowed by 
mural and spu'itual lismkruptcy. Internal disorders, 
raeisil iliff'crences, and religious liatreds tux) on the in- 
< reaso. Tolerance, the truest lUiU’k of diMiiocr.icy and 
ol ciMh/atlon, is almost lost sight of. Thei*c must be 
‘OUK'thing wi-oiig with the f’ii.ir.icter of the American, 
'Oiiiething must have weakened the moral fibre. 

Jh tliere any way to rastorc tlio American national 
'..inity? Arc Americans SO morally anemic th<it tliey 
are inc.ipable of redressing tliech.iotic situation? Uf the 
many rcmolics advocated for the reduction of crime 
none is he.u'd more often than that of swifter and scvei'er 
pllnl!^hmcnt. But is punishment alone a sure anil 
a sufficient deterrent of crime ? I’hc trouble, I need 
luirdly say, is much more deep-seated. More than 
half a million ]x:rsons, male and female, are annually 
lieuned up in jails or reformatories in the United States. 
They are now building gi'eat new prisons, for “ All 
the States arc overcrowded with criminals and defectives, 
with the average age of prison inmatos ten years below 
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what it was a decade ago”. Thc'pi'cseiit aystein pf 
punislimcnt was not seemingly reaching tlie heart oE 
the problem of crime; it remains tlicrefoi’c a “ futile 
exercise in despair and bad humor. ” 

Tlie advanced criiniuologists arc seeking for causes 
of crime in emotional or psychological reactions. Dr. 
Max G. Sclilapp, Professor of Xeuropatliology at the 
Post-gituluate Medical School Hospital of New Y^'rk 
looks upon the prevalence of crime as a symptom - 
along with increasing feeblemindedness and insanity 
-of a basic disturbance in the nation’s emotional 
stability. 

* We ore headed for a smash in this country, ” lie 
says, ‘ if we keep on the way we are going. There 
is a curve in the emotional stability of every people 
which is an index of their growth and power os a 
nation. On the upswing the nation expands and 
prospers and gains in power with the normal develop- 
ment of emotional life. Then comes a time when 
emotional instability sets in. When it reaches a 
certain point there is a collapse. We have almost 
reached that point. This emotional instability causes 
crime, feeblemindedness, insanity. Ci'iminal conduct 
is a pathological matter, just as is these othei' disor- 
ders. ” 

I am not concerned as how Amenca should rid 
itself of criminals. That is not my problem at this 
time. Each nation must make its own way of the 
crime morass as best as it can. All 1 have been endca^ or- 
ing here to do is to indicate that in as much as America 
enjoys the reputation of being the crime centre 
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oF tlir* W'vrld, Amoriui coil nob afTord to aKsume a 
Kelf-rightcous air. Indeed, it come? with ill grace 
For Americans to condemn other peoples os “ \icious, ** , 
“ inferior, ” or degradingly “ Asmtic. ” 
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AMERICAN NEGROES 

A little over Iwlf a century ago the Ainerlcnn 
Negro was a cliattel. He was as much of a j>:^>]jerty 
as a pile of stiMW, or a yoke of oxen. He coiihl he 
houglit an<l sold at will as a vegetable in market. 
Thci'c waa an immense Hhi\e traxle all thi'oiigh the 
Soutliern States. Here is tlie way a 8la\ e-ilealor 
ad\erti.sed the sale of Itis cargo : “Ninety negi’ocs, 
]ust arrived from Richmond, consisting of field hands, 
Iiousc servants, several fine cooks, some excellent 
imiles, and one very fine riding-horse. ” 

Color Casik 

Today there is no chattel slavery in America; hut 
e\en the flannel - moutlicd politicians who invoke 
Lincoln’s name as the emancipator of the sLivcs will 
admit that the Negix) is not tlic equal of the nhite 
Amci'icau. The Constitution of the United States 
which guai'antccs on paper equal rights to all citizens 
nTcspecti\e of race or color, seems to be down with 
diiilictes. The South is still the forniidable strongh- 
hold of \iolcnt race prejudice. Even lai'gc sections 
of the North, wdiich are supposed to be liberal, have 
lost their fliv and ai'e down with a wasting disease. 

Once a Negi’O, always a Negro. A colored man 
may be a doctor, lawyer, college pra^cssor, or business 
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iiiau; but lie not Create*! on a plane o£ political and 
social equality dn the Unite*! States— K^ertainly not in 
the Soutli. S 

All through the Soutliern States, the Negro is 
subjected to segregation and racial discrimination. 
Southerners draw the color line at every step. The 
Negi'o mnst travel in a Jim Crow car, eat in a Jim 
Crow hotel, worship in a Jim Crow church, anil be 
buried in a Jim Crow cemetery. The truth is that he 
is the Amei'ieaii pariah. And America is so sold to 
race hate that it cannot face the truth. 

From 1885 to 1922 there were 4,096 lynchings in the 
Cnited States. 0 vei' 3,000 of the victims were Negroes. 
Fifty-two women were lynched. There has been 
a decrease in lynching in the past few years, for special 
reasons, particularly the exodus of Negroes from the 
Southern States; but nothing will stop lynching except 
perhaps its total abolition by an act of Congress. 
An anti-lynching biU was Introduced in 1922., 
Congi^s rejected the bill by a stout majOTity. Those 
w ho voted against the antilynching bill may be unware 
of any moral turpitude, but their action can only be 
interpi'eted as being in favm* of allowing the lynching 
evil to continue indefinitriy. 

In this topsy-turvy American world, the twist of 
the hair and the color of the skin are the most important 
factors in life. A rich New Yorker sought to free 
himself of his mulatto wife this winter because she was 
not wUte enough. The high-cate New Yorker did 
not charge her with infidelity, cruelty cx desertion, but 
with the crime of color. Even conjugal affectioii, 
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society demandH, should be sacrificed at the alter ofithe 
modern Molocli, tolor prejudice. 

!NEGno Forges Ahead 

Discouragin'; as these conditions are, Afro-Amei-i- 
cans arc not disheartaicd. For one thing, they ha\e 
freed themselves spiritually; they have emancipated 
themsclvc from their inferiority complex. They are 
not willing to be swept into the current of other racial 
assimilations. Indeed they are building “ dykes ol 
self-respect ” lu'ound their own racial integrity. 

The lea<lcrB of the Kegro nice have told nic time 
and again that they ore not at all son'y that they ai'c 
Negroes. On the contr.uy, they are mightily proud 
of it. More, the Negro is c%eii beginning to feel that 
he is in some I'cspccts superior to the white men. 
“ Suddenly ", saul the author of The Neic Negro- An 
Interpretation^ “ his mind seems to have slipped from 
under the tyranny of social intimidation, and to be 
shaking off the psychology of imitation and implied 
inferiority. " Nor is this an empty boast. The ed- 
ucationalist Bookci' T. Wasliington, the |X)ct Paul 
Lawrence Dunbai', the publicist W. C. Burghardt Dn 
Boie, Lawrence C. Jones of the Biloxie Institute, not 
to mention Paul Kobeson and Charles Gilpin, those 
excellent Negro actors and singers who ore intei'pre- 
ting Negro feeling and emotion from the stage, bear 
ample witness to the new path they ore blazing for 
their race. 

The advanced wing of Negroes does not want to 
be slapped on the back and be patronized by senti- 
mental whites. That is raphun as pike-staff. Instead 
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of J)cin^ 1 a ihe tiM<liLio]i.il projiiilu c'. .uul 

^i*gi'o inliOlliM'tii.ilis .u*e inwniij; 
rli(' [n-oMc'iii'. oh tlieif own raco .sohorh, >]ui \\'<lU, jui'l 
>Mllioiit iUMi v.oiniii^iUiii!' t>ii rlii-t jkiav oi 

-Vhro -AinorK'.-ij)'*, a lilnv.il wlulo i>.t ob'.nAt"* 

th.it “ till* AliiL.iii-s iivo moil oh m-iim*, lc<iniin<4 ami 
^o«il lioiriU'j:; tlio (’.uicavi.iiiN.nv siui[>ly wiiiil— j.imineiN 
hill ol voun 1 :iii I I'liiy, hii^nil \ 'ii'jj nothin';.” 'I'lu* 
inhrioi'ity coiiipU*': h iv luoii^lit the toloml r.ito 
nothin;; Imt. knock.s ami kirk**. The viipcnorit-y loiii- 
])lc\', oJih ill! iMiot ^Mll *h‘ii\, i.v inv|)irin;; it witlif-cll- 
lunnilciicc, aii'l CNcn c\torlin,i; \\hoU‘vonu‘ icvjjci-t (rom 
itv ojipoiicntv 

'I’ho new Ai'ijro is limii;!;, vtep h\ stej), Mipci'ioi* to 
the liiimpci'iii;; inllucnios that eivw out ol tlie sla\iTy 
lomlitioii lie has ah'e.i'h' aci^dire'l a ival c iilfciiiv. 
(‘on'iflor, for ovnnplo, tin* in.ifcter of I'lJneation Hero 
:ue a fe\> ilat.i ji.v ;;non in a leeent iwnc oi (Jnnnit 
II!'‘(on/ ( Xi‘\v York )• “ Jn 15):J0 there were 

1,1. *1,110.3 pei'voiis 10 \tMrs ol a;;e .in<l o\er in the 
( nitc'l Stitcv vlio Mere lUiLer.ite. Oi’ this nuinhor 
.‘J,O.S7,7 11 or (Ji-d pei' cent ivere Miute aii'l l,.S7:i,l(>l 
or ^J7'4 per cent M'eie ne«j;roc.s. In IH.SO there Ji.ifl luvii 
.'i,>)i0,iS7.S illiter.ite.s ainoii'; tlie ne;ri-uc‘v, tantainonnt 
to .1 peree!itMi;;eo|‘70. To p.issfi’oiu illiteracy to litcM'.wy, 
M_e <lihCO\er that in llhli alone, (>7.3 iie;;roes ieeei\e<l 
the Jkieheloi’ of Arts <le;p,x?e ami that the total nnniljor 
of negro collc;;c;;ra«lnate.s 18 notv about 10,000. 'J'lvcnt}’- 
ninc negroes have won the degree of Doctor of I’hilo- 
sophy from standar'l American univerMties. ” 

Statistic j do nut mean a great deal to lawman; 

10 
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but the Hi;{niEicnut tiling is that the roloic<l* folks arc 
coinineiieiii^ to undci'stiiHl that filncatioii iinphcs 
** leads out”. It leads them out ot old a\.us into 
bettei* and newer wavs. 

w 

“1 (Ian” SjTurr 

The blanks in Aiiionea sut htdl Iwin^ pcr'secutcd. 
tortured, and hurnd ali\e; hut tlie “Nii^ijcr” -lutinir 
Americans aw fiiidin*' it inerea!»ii)^l^ ddlmilt to >lKm 
tJie l\ef(i‘o “ lus pLue”. lie i» making his own 
opportunity; he is, liy his own initi!iti\e and enerjx, 
huLlding lus success u[Kin a fiviu, nnjivcgn.ihle loun- 
dation. 

Shortly after the Sla\er\ War, «*i\t\ \oiir’' .igt*. 
the hegm w'as engaged in approx iin.iteh 10 diireient 
business eiiterjirises, 'Po daj lie is engaged in over 
200 kinds ol business ent«*rpriM‘s. There are 100 Negio 
biuiks with aggwgate resouwes of Es. ()0,(K)0,000 

Thew w hardly an> profes'Nion in tlie I iiited States 
in which the members of tlie lilac k laco are not lepIe^en- 
tcd. In 1020 there w'ci'C l>,r>00 Negro doctors. In 
tlie same year tlierc were 1,000 Xegio l.iwjers. JlOO 
dentists, and o,!I00 tr.uiicd nurses. 

Much good work is also being ilone in the held of 
iournalisin. There aie 112 journals piih1i'>Iicd liy or 
for the Xegi-o. Of tins, 7 aw magaviincs of general 
nature, 70 iwc I'cligioii.s, S.'i dc\oted to education, and 
220 luv newspaiKTS. Tins sjieaks something for the 
intellectual ad\anec of the American Xegro lie has 
c\ci'y reason to he cncoiiragcil. 

The Afio-Amcrican has not }ct reached lus go.d; 
but he has tra\elcd a long wax in the jiathof piogrcss 
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•Llio in w" No^^io l^.^■lels are the ^lwK‘k of the 

Noifio u|jhlt-ino\eiin*iit. They are the nleas 

the Xcirio in.i’*-se', who are ehiiihiii^ iijiward iuel ‘ 
<»ii\\.iril. 

Tor one, F Mireh Ijeluwe that tlie Afro-Ainerie.m 
li.i" iii.i'le ain)je jiro/re'*- .iloii^ (eitain liiiet (hiring tlie 
paot si.\r\ \(‘.ir'' lli.ni we iii ln<ha, iiinier the ]'ji<;h''Ii 
Idle, idi .1 liiin<li<‘ I. I hit let iix not. WM'>te oiir tune 
»ol>l)iii;> .mil w.iilinij; .m<l wniiirinijf oiir h.iinls. Tlu'io 
i-* not re.illx .iii\ exen^' lor |«‘*.‘'Uiii>'in. liee.iii.'^e ol our 
iiniiiea>iii'.ihl\ ;^i(‘.i(er spiutiial and intelliH Lii.il inheri 
t.uie(‘, wt‘ -hoiild lu‘ able to inei.»in’e up to "idler Lests. 
t )p]iortunjt\ 1 " Iviioikin.e; .it tlie dooi* of (lie Voiinu; 
ln< i.i 

N) « loM' is > 4 r<indeiii to our du^t, 

N> near <io<l to man, 

\\ hen Duty whimper" low “ 'I'liou iuu.'>*(. ’ 

I he ^ oiuh rejihev, “ 1 tan 
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TIIOU SHAT.T NOT KITJ. 

fs pi'in.sliinonl'. n vsr #•'.;« p D' I's 

pcjulty iv.illy <letci' criinti ? SIi*. (U-iruncc S D.irrcnv, 
tlio loivino'it ii'iniiiiiil luwNor of Ainryirsi, sjiys “Xo”, 
'I’lioii sli.iit not kill. 1 ilo not know ^\hevL‘ I Iriu*iw*(l 
it, ” Ml*. D.imnv told me with u smile. “ l>iit 1 mu«*t 
li.i\e picked it up 111 some hud compuiu. ” Dariow 
liiiikes the hu^i*. of lus philoMijihy i le.ii’ ?>y piittinjji; iii 
a ijiic^tion like thi^i-If it i>> wi’oni^ lor a iiiunlerer to 
conunit murder, i" it luit am’oii;]; lor a stale to set the 
example and . Iki kill ? 

Mr. Dari'ow is a r.iiiiou.s lurribter anil a deep 
Btiident of hiinian intiire 11c ha» nuciI ii])\\iird ol 
sixty men Irom the j;alloA\b. He ib moic tliaii a dis- 
tiiij^nishod hiu;\er; he is u philo'Opher whose Ion*;; 
experience with luiiuan loibles and frailitie.'i has j^incii 
him a rare iiiuleistaiidin^or the so-i ailed criiniiial men 
and women. And out oi that rich nudcrstaiidiii^, he 
h.is made i'ot.ihle contribution'* to the whole tlu'ory of 
modern ciime and punishiueiit. 

This \cter.in Jaw'Acr has a larpc and biisj office in 
Giica^o. lie is neiu'ly sc\ent^ yc.irs }onnff and is full 
of \itaUzing fight. The Aincricaii Blackstone has a 
picture que personality. llis dtejdy f-caiued face, 
uiai'ko'l w ith the liiicfc of a crowded and exciting life, 
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I «y\o-, on« tlie liiijtiT-Moii of a in.iii of Minjulliy. 
lie h.is ;i Isuyc iiml lii». t.ito is lit ^\ ith iliH'p- 

•■cNbliic c\cs. There is Miuielliiii^!^ ml ihe iii.iii 'll huh 
iiistiiiitl) pioi 1 iiiiH him to he "Uu ere, tiMe;u , tender. 
Jle li.is no\er ti'vcn n c.isc lor moiM‘\ jio'erty. 

As the dcrpii'-c l.l^\^er, he hse- iie\er h.id .i ehent «ro lo 
the iioo&c. 

Tli.it uiine.'ind \ ue Ih/iiri'-li in lie*'*!*! iiilel i^tilr- 

fn a 'iie.ilei ovleni- ilhin lun nhete eJ-e in < hn- 

” •* 

.sri'jidnni is IviioiMi li*exei \ le.iliHiic student o!' \iiteiii.in 
"011.11 hie. 'Ill,- (<Miiti\ Je.id- tlie ivoild uilh I I, ()!>■> 
murder" ti \eir 'I'he t>o\< rinnont doe' not "ei.n lo 
I'ejihli*, sit I mil toliiid eiiouo]i ( |>|| looin loi ollVjidei'. 
The Vme/u.iji po'i< ui.ni- sire iiri^ini: tli.il the lemedy 
fOi I lime )le^ in |>.I"" 1 Jiu inoie l.ins, sin I lli(‘ li.irsi.er 
ihe\ sin* tli(‘ h( to't liidf'i'd, till' siiillioi'itie-. in tlieir 
sm\ieu lo "iippre-sci line sue fnidnii^ tionhle in ni.iUne[ 
Tiij'on ( oil'll in t.on Kee]) lip With Isiu-iii.Aiii!.’’. lu’!*!- 
sl.ifive null" nii'l j.id •inJntei ts sue leiri);l\ hii'.y in ilie 
Ji’epnhlie ol tlie Tiee. 

'I'lie pie-s .Old tJie jiiiJpit siii* riiieiin^ aiiiIi tJie 
fien/ied slioiit" of tlie ])](M}.!l}|ll^'t^ . rif\ .il'ter (ii\, 

< oimt} nftci* f oiiiiU , 1" piitiiii^ lip "tiindin^; lew.iiiU 
lore.ulule.id roliher, noin.ilterh^ ivhoin killed, AOietli(>r 
h\ pohieiii.iii or (.n,i/eii Aev.sjjsipijsme full ol noLiees 
oi rc^^iU’ils for Ixiiidits, desnl or uli\e, prcier.ihl} ile.id. 
The ('hie.i;^o siiid CixA Coiiiity Ihnkej’s’ As-o'uifcion 
h.i" olfered si tcnijitin^rcnsird of f-e\cjil}-ii\i; hiindrel 
1 upoe.s lor each ile.id lisuidit. In Mihvnukei' tlie Cleiirin;!^ 
House AKsocisitson h.ns also ofl’ci’cd sc%ciil.v-'fi\e hiindr- 
cd rupees lor a dead Uuidit, suidonly tJiree thou.^uid 
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'' i-ujicct. for one taken alive. Tlelo?t, AViscomsin, has< 
proiniscil to pay thi^ thoat>un<l ni])cci) for. each burglrif 
robbing a bank. A number of counties in luJi- 
ana ba\c also come forward with a similar biff cash 
lioimty. America seems to be enjoying a spell of hea»i 
bunting; Init Avill tliat prc\ont crjinc P Is it not a 
l.ict that till* rrlinirial Avho knows lie may be shot on 
siglit will keep liimhclf re,uly to shoot lirst ? 

( Haronce Ikwrow siiys that Amei leans lu-e a ferocious 
jieofilc. He is stt'rnly opiio^^cl to exacting the death 
pciiiilty for liomicidcs. It is his conviction tliat hanging 
or electrocuting a man docs not check crime. It merely 
tikes life,]]anil takes it needlessly. The murderer, he 
points out, docs not think of rlie coni»e(|ucnccs before 
or even during the commission of the crime. It is only 
after the iu‘t is committed, when he finds himsclt ]mrsu- 
cd, or confronted with the trial judge, that he hcgiils 
to I'oalixe the actuality of the hangman’s noosc. Dcatli 
penalty dmis not deter crime, hut brutalizes and 
haiilciis tlic public. 

Mr. Darrow is recognized as the most powerful 
nndenniner of the current theory of punishment. In 
insisting ujion the futility of hanging, Mr. DaiTow 
<ligs out some \ery interesting facts from history. He 
reminds us tliat there were in hhigliuid about a century 
ago two huudred offciibcs, from petty larceny and 
iliffcreiiecs of roligious views to treason, which M'd-o ' 
pnuisliablc with death. The deatli .cntencc was passed 
uiK>n childroii under ten ye.U's old. I remembci' i-ead- 
ing somewhere tliat in the early jiartof the nineteenth 
century three English boys — agctl eight, nine, and 
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(f(Ki — were Uiiiigcd for ste.iliiign pair of ««hoiis, an<l th ir 
tl^ was not !it all iiiiiibiial. The English •>X)\('riiiiic‘iit 
wsw ultimately foi*ce<l to abamloii ilesith hoateiice for" 
trl\ial offenses. “ The Kiiglish pef»plc strangely louiiil 
out that so fast aa they i-ciwiilcil the seM*re iK’ii.ilties 
and so fast as they did aw.iy with puni-hing men h\ 
dc.ith, crime <lecTCuscil in<tc.id of increased; that sm.iUer 
the ])onalty the lewer the crimes. ” 

The }^ioint that DaiTou I’citcrates thsit c.ipital 
I ninishment has ne\ or pro\ dl to he .in effect i \ e detiTient 
“ I'] veil in the daNs mIicii pocket picking was a 
» a])ital crime in ]<jigliind, gentlemen of this piiifession 
did not hesitate to jih their trade njion the ci-owds 
assembled to ^vitnoss exts iitions. At the hanging ol 
two piekptx'kets 10 arrests were made lor the same 
offense. I'lie chaplain oi Newgate prison at that time 
IS qnoteil as having been tohl by a [pickpocket that 
executions were the best Iiiu’vests he and his assoii.ites 
liad, for when the ej-csof the spectators are LimhI above, 
their pockets are unprotectal below. ” 

This brings us to tlie fundamental ipiestion: \\ hat 
is crime? Harrow maintains with coiivin''ing logic 
that crime has no ncccsssuy connection with morality. 
.^^'orse, wliat goes by the luune of iiioraln is nierelv 
blind obedience to w ords of commaiiil. Crime is an 
act forbidden by the law of the land and one which is 
considci’ed sufficiently serious to warrant pro\ i<ling 
penalties for its commission. Tt docs not nei essarilv 
follow that this act in itself is cither good or bad. The 
pu nishm ent follows for the violation ot thehiw, and not 
necessarily any moral transgression. “ Punishment as 
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Ave kuoAV it aii'l practise ifc,” njiii.irk-^ D.ii’niAA' Is just 
simply tTiielty ]>liis self-n^htfwiisjK*.". It is ferocio^ 
mill it is also futile. ” ^ 

CLiroiice U.iltuav is nut ii (.iinstiiiii; but lie (Iimavs 
iiiiuiy ilUistiMtjoas iioiu tlie Iiistui*^ of I'lu-istiaiiity 
it-oll tu (Ii'i\e Ills iiL'^iiiiiciit lioim*. ( ‘cntiirios iii^o, he 
rails tu (iiir nun I, CIiL'intiaiuty was an.itheina and 
bciji^ a (liristian was a <Aiiia ])unidi<“l In death. 
“ Christi.iiuty w.is broiii;bt into the Itoiii.ui cinpu'c as 
niiii is tud.iy bi'oii^lit into the Unite I St.ites. It w.is 
siniijr;>flc 1 in.” The siiiiijifuflcd mifeiiionary was lioild 
111 uil or led to the wild beasts tor tCiUihing the doetrines 
of tlie huiiiblc !Na/au'inc‘. The persecutions ol the 
Christians were consideit* 1 neee'Js.ir\ by the Uoui.in 
j^oN eminent for the so-eiill<* I Liw enlorecmeiit. 1'hc 
^ory biiti'heriii^s oi ('hristi.ui iiiim and noiiien in the 
auijuthcatie were the <leli«ht ol the old llonian holnlay. 
And just as killinj^ Cliristiaiis did not eheek thespre.id 
ol nu'istuiiiity, so hin:^in;r niiir lerers doc'* not theek 
the t rune. Tlie Darrow argiiinent takes off tlie e Ige 
ol tlie iniallibihtv of law. There is newer and more 
soientiiic remedy for criiiic, D.utoav saj s. 

It is interesting to obber\c in tins tonnection that 
capital punishment haa been abolished in the following 
^2^tates of the American I'uion: Michigan, ^\'lsconsill 
lihode Island, Ari/ona, Kansas, Maine, Dlinnesota, 
Missouri, Korth Dakota, South Dakuti, Oregon, and 
Washington. Death penalty is still retained in 3() 
States. “ All of them punish theerimcol first degree 
muiflcr with de.ith. Only in 12, howevci', is the death 
penalty inflicted arbitiwily on all jicrsons convicted of 
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iiliQ crinio* Tlie otlW 24 gi\e the jury oE the court in 
.ilt'ioRt All cAscs, the power to fix the sentence oE either 
(leatA or life impriHonmeiit. ” 

Til the dozen States where Iiansrinir ia aliolishcil, 
legal nnutlcr by court is regarded by public opinion ay 
rondcmnablc and wrong as a premeditated murder by 
.1 pi‘i\atr‘ individual. 

Capital pnnhhment hreefla murder by making 
human life cheap. Statistics prove tluit in capital 
})iinishiiient States, murder crimes arc more prevalent 
tliaii in states \\herc the death penalty has liccn done 
awav with. What can be more convincing rroni tliLn 
than tliat capital punibliment causes and encourages 
murdci’, the very thing it is intended to reduce ? 

Though bitterly and utterly opposed to all creeds 
and dogmas, Darrow is a man of religion. His is the 
religion of humanity. It teaches him to trust man. 
ft also teaches him that man is not free; “ man is an 
animal whose acts and whose thoughts are os irrespon- 
sible, as much coerced into being by circumstances, as 
the claws of the tiger or the thunders of an avalanche.'* 
According to Darrow, the doctrine of free will i-* “the 
cruelest superstition that ever afflicted mankind. ** 

In his most brilliant essay on Omar Kliayyam, 
Diin'ow develops his theory to prove that people arc 
not morally responsible. The so-called sins of man 
are not crimes, but weaknesses inherent in their being 
and beyond their power to prevent or overcome, 
Man can not separate himself from all tlie rest 
of nature. The rules and conditions of his being ore 
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fixed and abiioliitc as the revolutions oE the j^lanetsan^l 
the clian^ing seasons of the \ ear. / 

Dan^w secs a close [hirallel between man ana the 
pottciy fashioned hy tile moulder from the clay. Pei*- 
haps there is no better illustration of the hcl[>lcssnc.ss 
of tlic human hemg in the hands of the power that 
fnshioned and shaped him, e\cn ages before his 
birtli, - the uncontrollable force that determined the 
length of his liody, the color of his hair, the size and 
sliape of his brain and the contour of his face. ” 

The fixit)' of human fate istlictajirootof Diutow's 
philosophy. llci*e it is in his own words : 

** Tho world has (p'own a littlo wiser, and porliai>a hu- 
manor, as the coutnrios have passed away. We have learned 
to haild nByluTie, and treat tho aflhcted with tondomess nnrl 
c:aro. Wo have learned not to biaiue tho dwarf for hiS stature, 
the hunchback for his load; the deaf bccaliso they cannot 
hear; and the blind hocanse they cannot sue. Wo do nut 
expect tho midget to cairy tho giant’s load, oi the uippJe 
to triumph in a contest of speed. Wo obtahlish a icgiilatiuii 
si/o for policemen and soldiers, hnl wo do not put a man 
to death hecauso his stature is below the standard fixed. Wu 
forgive tho size of tlie foot, the length of the arm, tho shade 
of the hair, the color of the eye, and even the form of tho 
skull. But, while we do not blame a man because he has 
an ill-shaped head, wo punish him because the brain within 
conforms to tho bone which molds its form. The world has 
made guns and swords, racks and dungeons, chains and whiiis, 
blocks and gibbotr, and to these ha^'O dragged an endless 
procession tlirongh all the past. It has penned and maimeil, 
tortured and killed, because the potter’s work was imperfect 
and tho clay was weak. Daring all the ages it has punished 
mental deformity as a crime, and without pity or regret has 
• crushed the imperfect vessels teneath its feet. Every jail, 
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acaffflldt cveiy \ictim — la a monument In its cruelty 
and hlin<l unroasoning wrath. Whether it wan a fire kindled 
tn harn a horotic in Geneva, — a gibbet ci cted to kill^ 
a witch III Salem, — nr a scafTold made to pnt to death an 
ordinary ‘ cnminar, it baa ever been the aaine, — the piiiiiah- 
iiieiit of the civatare lor the craator'e fault. Theio might 
he Bomu excuse if man could tuin from the fr.iil, cracked 
AcSBcla, and bring tn trial the great potter for the imperfect 
work of his haivl." 

Domiw jii'i'Miades n tlisit hi*i rlieiit was not 

“ free llis client wa<? coinjKdlctl, o\er\\liclim'<I, ami 
u\eL'|K)\\ero<l l)\ forces w ithin liini ami without Inin, 
iiiliiiitelv stroiioer than luinself. The learnecl law\er 
"chloiii tries to jam c that his client is innocent, lie 
only tries to "how'^ tlie ]iiry why the elient ilul wh.it he 
ilni, aii'l he lias always succecileil W'lth the court in 
s.imujj: his life. The baeklxMie of the incdiaci el concep- 
tion of law and punishment is slowl}, but surely be- 
iiiji puhen/e«l. 

It h:is been ascertained that ninety }>cr cent ol .ill 
murders lor which the de.ith penalty is mi]io»eil in 
Aineriia arc committed by the jioor, and mainly by the 
Aoun<^. (’Inrcnce Ihirrow say^ that the rich ilo not die 
for tlieir crimes, Init that tlie }K)or being unable to hue 
first cla&s l.iW}Ci>, furnish the largest numher of con- 
signees to the death aills. D.aiTOW himself has ahvayn 
hijcn genuinely* interested in the jioor. During forty 
\ears of practice lialf of his cases W’crc gratis, and one- 
third of tlic time of every man in his office w'as devot- 
ed to the defense of those who cannot ixiy. Daii'uw is 
indeed a fricml of the poor. 

He intimateo that most of our criminal code con 
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BistB in offencses agiiinat property,, Men ore'^aentenoed 
to jail because they have comuutted a eriuic against 
* property. “ People find all sorts o£ way of getting 
rich remarked Darrow in on orldress delivered to the 
prisoners in the Chicago County Jail. “ These are 
diseases like everything else. Vou look at people gett> 
ing rich, organizing trusts, and making a million 
dollars, and somebody gets the disease and he starts 
out. He catches it just as a man catches the mumps 
or the measles; he is not to blame, it is in the air. You 
will find men speculating beyond their means, because 
the mania of money-getting is taking possession of them. 
It is simply a disease; nothing more, nothing less. Y’oii 
cannot avoid catching it; but the fellows who hiiNC 
control of the eortli have advantage of you. See n Imt 
tlie Liw is: when these men get control of things, they 
make the laws. They do not make the laws to jh'o* 
tect anybody; courts arc not instruments of justice; 
when your case gets into court it will make httlc diffe- 
rence whether you are guilty or innocent; but it ib 
better if you have a smai't lawyer unless you have 
money. Fu'st and last it’s a question of money. Thc&c 
men who own the earth make the laws to protect wliat 
they have. They fix up a sort of fence or pen around 
what they have, and they fix the law so the fellow on 
the outside cannot get in. The laws are really orga- 
nized for the protection of the men who rule the world. 
They were never organized or .enforced to do justice. 
We have no system for doing justice, not the slightest 
in the world. " 

Prop^ty is our God — >'01^ God of \ery God. 
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allowed to disturb this diviiiitv. lliit a 
crime agidiist property is not morally wrong. l']N[)Liiii< 
e«l Mr. Darrow: 

*' For iiiataiice: to fciko nil tho coal ia the United Stales 
and raiso the price two dollars or throe dollars when there 
IS no need of it, and thus kill thonsands of babies, and 
send thousands of people to the poorhoiise and tens of 
thousands to jail, as is done in the United States every yotu 
— this is a fii'oator crime than all the poojile in our jails 
ever oonimiUed, but the law does not punish it. Why 
Jlucause tho fellows who control the earth make tho laws. 
If you and 1 had the iu.iking of laus, the first thing wu 
would do ^^ 0 Illd bo to punish the follow who gots control 
of tlie earth. *' 

One of the wavs to alxihsh crime and crnniiialH, 

* * 

I)«UTow holds, IS to abolish the big ones and the little 
ones together. Make fmr conditions o£ life. Abolish 
Mibno[K)ly. M.ike the world jKutiiiTs in jn oil net ion, 
in all the good things of the world. 

His main thcMs, after all, is that man is the croa- 
tuii; of hei'cdity and environment. “ Picture this jicor 
man,” B.iid Mr. Harrow to tlie juiy injJeadmg for one 
of his cliciik^, “ as one adrift on a rowlioat, on the bc,i 
of elemental emotion. The sea u\cr\i helmed him, as 
iL has o\cr whelmed many another, and he sank, lli* 
was poor, helpless victim of cnviroiiincnt and hercility 
and the passion that has driven men mad sinci: 
Cleopatra’s day. ” Man has will to be sure; but 
the will is merely tlie agency of his heredity anrl 
his environment. He has little or no choice. The 
person tliat we coll criminal is so for the same reason 
tliat a lion is ferocious and a horse is docile. 
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Crime may l)eoollsic^e^■e^las^l(^j^eft^e. Tli^criminal 
Ih tlic sick man oi society”: a mentally (li^e;i'e(1, uii* 
1}alancc(l or ii^ane pei'son. morco\cT, there is* no 
su<l<len criminality ju-st a's there is iiu sudden insanity. 
The causes 'which make a man (riminal or crazy have 
somewhere a hej^innin';. These causes may he embno- 
lo^^ical, anatomical, ]}sy( holo^u a1, or environmental. 
Not all the wi'>hywa4iy lej(al •^ar'jluii^ in tliu A\orld 
Call miioxe them. should vct'k to iindci^tand and 
I orrcct, and not sbiy the cruiiiiial. Capital puiiishmciit 
IS a relic ol barbarism. 

(’Lirentc IJarrow is not alone in his aiKiMsicy ol 
the aliolition ol cajat.d {leiialty. Man> eminent cri- 
iiiinuLo^ists, ps^ cholo^jfists, and psu’ho-aii,dysts in 
America (oiidciiin tlie execution oi criminals, A\huni 
they rejifanl as incntally or emotion.ilK defective, lit 
only for mcilical and si‘i(*ntilic treatment. 

At the last Xatioiuil Conference on the Scieiu-e 
ol Volitics, it was st.itc<l tb.it liiiic has come when 
judges should be judgi'd. They are commonly chosen 
Ironi the niiiks oi good legal deb.iters and “ the ]>ui'> 
])osc of science is the exact opposite of the purpose of 
ilebate”. There must be scientilic means of judging 
tlic judges. Profcasei’ L. L. 'I’hurston of the Cniver- 
sity of Chit .igo suggested lliat before a]>])ointment, 
would-be ]u<lges should be sub jecti'd to ps} chological 
tests to determine ilieir judicial miinlcdncss. A novel 
piiiliosal, pci haps; but the moiiil is that the public 
should cease to regard judges as demi-go<ls or allow 
diem to set thi‘msclves up as such. 

Jlilr. Doriw rejects capital punishment eiitii'cly. 
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He ciibotitiiteiii its place ini]oMTiniii.ite.'<(‘iifeiice. 

Those who ’wnpi-o\o slioiiM he reliM''Cfl. Tho^e ^aIu> 
aro.l'oiiiul iiiciipible of eineiit >hoiil<I never btv 

rclcnserl, I nan} cn‘>cthc iinpioveinent .'‘hoiild bela'on- 
glit about through e(luc<ttioii, scientilie !inal}M<s, mi*^- 
ffotion, ami — to use a goo)l Binblhi-tie wonl — lov- 
111''— kiiulness. 



OnAPTER XI 

AMKllICAN NEWSPAPERS OF TODAY 

A mcricans nre great coiisnincrs of iiewspapore. There 
we approximately 11,000 weekly ami semi-weekly 
newspapers, nii<l 2,500 daily pnjiers in the Thiltcd 
States. 

One of the persistent snpcrhtitioiis in India is that 
all American jonrnals arc unusual, abnormal and in- 
ileccntly sensational. A foolish suporstiLion, 1'hat 
there is a certain type of yellow journals which spe- 
elalixc ill sensational crime news with lurid cletaiLs is 
very true. But it is \rrong to infer tlut c\erynews- 
|>aper office in the Republic likes to have a daily dish 
of dirt and sewage. 

" The American newaspapers arc the best in the 
world,’' declared President Coolldgc recently. If they 
were all vicious, Dr. Glenn Frank, the President of 
the great University of Wisconsin, would not hasetoM 
Ins students that one of tlic best ways tonequire a good 
education is to study newspapei's. According to this 
eminent leo'ler of education, intelligent I'cadiiig ot a 
good American daily is a liberal education. “Graduate- 
from your daily newspaper. ” is bis considered advice. 

SuTERiOR American New'Svapeks 

Some of the American papers may be coarse, shoddy 
and sordid; but all in oU, tliey compare well with the 
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journals o£ otlicr countries. Take, for instance, tlic 
l!In^lit!>Ii prose which in iiiiinforinc*! circles is cmckcil 
up to Ix! incomparable. The fact is, raports the Vice- ' 
President of the distingnUhed Daltinioi'c Sun “tlic 
]>npor Avith the largest circulation in Ihigland is just 
as scnsutiunal and as bad as Ave liaAC here in Ainei'ica. 
The AA'orst of theirs arc sliglitly more rotten tlian the 
AA'^rst of ours.” Which is true. There arc doubt]c^^ 
a few high-grade pajicrs in England; but the number 
of hr^t-cLiss journals in Anici'ica is much larger tluin 
.ifiywhcre cLto on the globe. 

Then, too, in the I'nitcd State:*, ]>ub1ibhcrslay strc.»s 
nix)n printing a great range of news in an iinimrtial 
Avay. ()a(t in England, I found that propaganda is, 
mure or Icns, a lie. Some of the articles piiblislied 
in English dailies arc plain uiiiulultcmtcd advertising, 
and others arc colored by grogs political bias. 

Just recently tlie China Press, an A mericim news- 
paper of Shanghai, clau'gcl Reuter’s Avith suppressing 
im}iort.uit iiew'^s from Ainei’ica regarding China. Rcu- 
ter’g is the princijile source of foreign news in China, 
as in Jndia. This agency was accused of eliminating 
messages from speeches by the Pi'csidcnt of the United 
States, which disclosed the American policy favorable 
to China. Reuter’s, as India knows from bitter expe- 
rience, is at times incapable of sending news uncolor- 
cd by its opinions. Reuter’s is the most important 
news agency in the island of Great Britain. And 
this is the country whose editorial writers constantly 
tell India to imitate English papers. 

It may be unpalatable to cci'toin critics, bul; 

12 
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Amci'ica is the only coiiiitiy in tljc world vn hd-^ iMipws 
fuid news iigencies send rc^iorters out nt great expense 
to find out tlic ti'iiitli, JiCitli/iiig that the only foi^cign 
news which they can i^ely upon is the kind which they 
get from their American trained rcportei’s, many of 
the big American newspn|)ers maintain their own for* 
cign new'H service at an enoimoiis outlay of inonev. 
When the Cliinesc political drama w'ns at its height a 
short time ago, 'I he New York I'imes W'.is spending 
for months tiu'ce thousand riifteca a day in cable tolls 
for Chinese news from its coiTes[)ondcut. 

AVhat strikes an obsmer about the J'higlish news- 
papers is the prepouderancp of non - news article'*. 
“ Scoops ” seldom figure in Englisli journalism. 1 do 
not deiy tliat editors of the best London papers uiti foi 
the most [mi't civiliml. At least hull a dozen tliat I 
can name olf-hiuul 01 x 1 sedate, scholarly and eompeteiu. 
1 regiu'il them highly - that is, their doloi-oiis sapience 
if not their sense of news \alues. The ])a])ers they 
edit ore opinion sheet.') rather tlian new spapers. Thi* 
American new'spaper of today, which secs the W'orld 
w'ith I'calistie eyes, is bnUt around the theory that it 
should print “ all news iJiat is fit to print. " An 
u\ei'agc Aiiici'icun paper prints more new's in a single 
day tliau does a British in a W'hole week. M) lut i** 
off to the Yankee press. 

1 should be allowdug my cnthiisiaMn for the Ame- 
rican press to run to fanaticism if I iiiniiitaiiied that 
American joiimals make no errors. They do. ISo 
does every otlier business or profession, ^>omctime.s 
an enror will slip through, but not very often. The 
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ii0\v>piipPi'i' of tills coniiti‘3' luM' \oliiiitai'il3' suloptivl 
ji oo'li* oE etlilcs which com]Kwci fsivonibl-.* witJi tho&o 
Ilf tlic iuC'lic.il, sitnl other M'lf-r<.‘spoctiiij 5 jirofcs-* 

'ioii«. Tho^e A\ho fcikc |xiin» to «^et the whole triitli 
i\ill fill'] th.it tlie htnjid.tnl'' of the iiujorit) of Aiiic- 
ne.iii ]i.ipers iiii>l uloiU of the most Aiiioric.ui iicwsp.i- 
jier men .ire hit'll. 

.‘^KltVll'K lO C'OMMI Mr\ 

Amerii ,iii papers sire pitiji^peous. Some of the 
l.irjjer oiiO'. in nietropolir.iii < itit*- hsi\e ejior iioii'i em-ii- 
l.Ltion, .ill the w.iy fruiii h.ilE .i million to w'oll o\er :i 
iiiilhoii. 

A M;{niri<.uit pIu■^e of Anienesiii jourimhsm is the 
I oii^o 1 i<l.jitioii of ii Lirj«e iiiiiiiher of iu*m “jinjicrs chiria^ 
the p.i-t few ye-ii*'.. On in*' to the ^mit jiici'casc in 
the cost ol proilui tioii, msiii\ of the most well-known 
juuriuls of the <oiiiitrj hsi\e eilhor ilicd or comhnicd 
with others. XeNCrtlielc's it rsni h.-irdh' he sinl thsit 
Amcrie.i is silile to nmtih the pmss trust ol oither 
(Jeriiuiiij’ or Tiiijilsiml. 

Shatisties .sliow that 011 I 3 ' 212 of sihoiit 2,.’)00 il.nly 
new .spsipcris of this country' 111*0 ow^nerl in groups or 
strings. The .STipjis-Howsii*.! Mii'li(.itc ow’iis achsiin 
of iiowsp.iper» iiiimhjriiij^ nlioiit thirty, while ^^fr. 
]Ie!u*.st runs tilipnt tw^ent^’-foiir ncwsjisipers. The 
St rijips jiapers are to be found in sm.iller towns, nn I 
the llcai'st jisipcrr* in the larger centers of jiojiiilation. 

Ill terms of cii'ciilation, Mr. Ilearst’s string is the 
largest. The Hcarnt new^iMipers have a total daily 
circulation of aliout 3,250,000 copies, or aliout ten per 
cent of the tot.il for the 2,500 ucw’spapers. 
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To be bure American papers arc money-makers, 
and are not devoted exclusively to humi^nitarian ideas 
' and altruistic enis. Most o£ them, however, lia\c 
public 6 er\ice as their goal. 

Here I indulge in no idle theorizing. Examples 
are plentiful, and I sliall point to a few. When a 
disastrous cyclone or a devastating earthquake brings 
havoc in its train, enterpribing newspapers are always 
among the first to organize relief and rush food, clo- 
thing and medicine to the stricken communities. 

There is scarcely a city of any considerable size, 
where local jiapers do not provide every summer £1*00 
outing camps for poor boys and girls, or furnish free 
milk and ice to the slum ixipulation. 

The main revenue of every newspa^^Kir comes from 
the sale of advertising space; but veiy few of the 
decent journals will accept questionable advertisements. 
Time and again 1 found in pre-probibitiou days Ame- 
rican newspapers, which stood for prohibition, refusing 
all matter advertbing the sale of liquor. 

Every j-eor in the fall when schools and colleges 
open after summer vocation, newspapers up and down 
the country start information bureaus for pi'osjxH^tive 
students. The bureaus give authoritative information 
about educational institutions without charge or 
obligation of any kind. ** 

Just now an outstanding paper in the farming-belt 
of the United States has organized a Farm Research 
Bureau of its own to help solve some of the pressing 
i^icultural problems of the region. The paper lias 
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eAgogcd a corps of sjxicuilists to travel the coiiiitr} and 
analyze the Arming situation. Some of the purposes 
of the Research Bureau, which will indicate the extent* 
and scope of this iiarticular kind of public ser\ ice, ore 
outlined as follows : 

“ To study the general agricultural problems and 
the various remedies as they are advanced and to pre* 
i>ent them, shorn of propa;^u1a. 

“ To make original seasonal sur\ eys of farming in 
the middle W'cst and of general couilitioiis as they 
iclate to agriculture, busiiie'>'«, industry, buying jiowcr, 
general well being and [lolitic^, for politics and ccono> 
lilies arc closely eiuncslicil. 

“ To make a study of crops during the season on 
the farm and of new tendencies and [>ractices in 
agriculture, marketing, the use of machinery, divci'si- 
fication, the shift in crops and kindred subjects. 

To present first hand information on the vital 
subj'ect of roads and on farmers* liighw'ay transporta- 
tion problems, motorization of the farm, recreational 
dcvelopement and the liest routes and the condition of 
the concrete and gravel trails. 

“ To analyze the raih-oad situation from time to 
time, especially with reference to its bearing on agri- 
culture and transportation of tlie cro^is. *' 

The typical American newspaper is something more 
than a newrspaper - an uutitution. Because of its 
passion to serve, this institution is a prime force in 
American society. 
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CHICAOO DAIIA' TRIBUNE 

The' first tiling wbkli an editor must look for Ih 
ii«'W8. Thci'c Is a prosit disposition in some quarters 
tio say tliat ncwspiipci's out^ht to liiiiit the auiount of 
news that they print; that cortiiln kinds of news ou^lit 
not to he jmbhslied. 1 do not know how that ih. 1 
am not ])ropared to maintain any abstract pro|>ositioii 
in tlkit line; 1)ut I have alwa},s felt th.it whate\er the 
DiNiiK* Pro\idciice jicrinittcd to occur, 1 w.is not too 
proud to iH'port ; — (liarles Dana. 

As one approaches the famous iMiehi^ui Boulc\al’d 
ot tliicago, he secs the gi^.uitic Tribune 3 ower soarmj; 
to a di/./ying height agaiii'^t tlic gr.iy skyJuic. It is u 
thirty-six story skyhcr.iper, a Msion of strength and 
dignity, a majestic creation of (iothic beauty. The 
structure lias been described by a poetic soul as “ a 
dow er in stone and .steel, of jicidoct architectural beauty.'’ 
The Tower, the new home of The Chmtgo Daily 
Trihinie, is ficrhaps the most lieiiutiful modern build- 
ing on this continent. It was built at a cost of ueai'ly 
twent^-six milloii ru[)cc.s. The only other serious 
ri\*al of 77ic Chicago Daily Ti ibune building is The 
new York Times building, which is nineteen stories 
high with three below sti'eet level. 

A few feet aliovc the Tower’s corner -stone, which 
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i^'^i^blc at the main cnti'aiiee, i>» cariejl on 'tone tin*- 
sciiteiirc from ^(iltou’s Aieopaifitiat; (ii\e iiu* 
to know, to xittcr and to ar^iu* frei'h ac‘( «>rdj]i*j: toim 
coii-<cioiiro, ai]) 0 \e all other lihwtie'. 

A Tull* OF Insi-k'Uon 

The different floors of the hnddiii^ eaii he ipiieklj^ 
reached liy three liaiiks ot lilN, whuli sue ealleil in 
America, clo\ators. Four <.ir' run from the first to 
the twelfth floor, fuecarn fi-om the fust to tin twenty 
-fourthj and one car iioiii the t^\eiir\-loiiu)i to the 
tliirty-tJiird floor. 'J'he\ tr.ivel at the spenl of ei»hi, 
hiiiiilred feet a luiiinle. All the eleNafois aieei|iii[>ped 
an automatiu eleitiie de\«e vlueh eii.dik**. (he 
ojicratois by means ol push buttons not onl} to stop 
the ctu'si, but open an<l close the .nates. 

•A tour of iiHpeetioii through the riibiine I’ower 
will impress the M-<itor that it is one of the most per- 
Icvtl} eipiippcd iicwsiMipir plants m Ajiieiu-.i. 'J he 
boiler room, the pajicr stojan<* rooms, where paper is 
i-etei\e<l Iiy freight ears at tlie door Imiu 7’/ic TiUtmn 
loieits and The 7'; i/mnc [taper mills in ('anail.i, and 
the press rooms occupy fi\e floors undernronnd. 

The tlurty-two meiiibci-sof the editorial ilejun-tmeiic 
occupy the twenty-fourth floor. Here in the ofliee 
of one of the cliicf editors is taiwed r'dx>ve u massif' 
tnaiitel-piecc a definition of the luodcrii ncws[ia[icr's 
obligation and ojjportunity. This didinition, which 
was composed by a Trihwie editor, reads; 

The iiews[iaper is an Institution dc\clo]>cd liy mo- 
dern civilization to present the News of the da>, to 
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foster Commerce and Industry, to inform and lead 
Public Opinion, and to furnish that check upon Govem- 
' ment which no constitution has ever been able to 
provide. 

On the thirty-second floor is installed the studio 
of the world-renowncrl cartoonist, John T. McCut- 
chcon. Many souvenirs and art treasures adorn his 
working quarters. On the walls are the heads of wild 
animals he killed in Africa, a flag of a Spanish ship 
captured by Americana in war with Spain, an American 
flag used by war con'cspondcnts in that same war. 
A good story goes with almost every souvenir whicli 
is to be found in Mr. McCutcheon’s studio. 

An observatory is erected on the thirty-fifth floor, 
which is open to visitors from nine in the morning to five 
in the evening. The obscrvatoiy is the highest acces- 
sible point in Cliicago. It commands an inspiring 
(mnoramic view of the city, Lake Michigan, and the 
States across the lake, a sea of sweet M'uter over which 
the Tower “ looks after, a beacon and a benediction”. 

The building is a veritiiblc city in itself. Each 
section, with the exception of eleven floors which are 
rented to private com^ianies, is devoted to a special 
department of the paper. The third floor is taken up 
by the composing room. The fourth is given to the 
news department and syndicates. The fiftli, sixth and 
seventh are all occupied by the auditor’s and controller’^ 
departments. The eighth, ninth, and tentli go to 
advertising. 

Ekormous Activity Highly Organized 

One of my eai'liest jobs in America was that of a 
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Our small “ print oflicc *’ wii-i one oE the 
‘‘leepiest-lookin*; pbices ill town. The ol»lln')koii-<lo\\n 
prei'S couM lau’dly turn out 1,000 copies an hour. Now 
die ])rcs.s insichincr}' lus t1eNclo])C'l ^orapl'lly that today 
Iiugo pn^'^scs, such ns The TrUmne Uhcs, can prin: 
A\liolc oditioiib of 100,000 copies or iiiore in an houi’.< 
rime. It is the seieiK-e nnd orgniii/.ntioii, applied to 
iiew'iiaper making, which Inve made '/Vie ('hmuj) 
'I } ihnnemw of th<‘ roreiiiostpuhlic.itioiib of thecouiiti'y. 
The circulation of thi*» |)U[icr is o\ct ().'>( >,000 during 
■w ci‘k-d.n’s .uul 1,000, 000 Sundayb. 

The Trihune w.i-s .-tirteil a little over T.*) jcsirs .ago 
.is a pro\ mcial -hect. It is today a r.mking jourarl 
of the world, fndeed it is one of the biggest moiiey- 
iiiakiiig |).4|X'r.s of america, and sees no i'e:i<on to a[)o- 
logi/e for its linanoial auceess, 

*The ChiefUfo JJuily Tribune has for its -ubtitle, 
“ die world’s greatest new.s])ajMjr ” — a cLian h.inl to 
•'oncede. Thei'C is, hoAvever, no denying that in its 
ilomcotic and ivorld-wide foreign news "crMte, it 
st.indshigh among the leidiiig ncwspajicrs of the w orld. 

]!corg.ini/ing tiiat ne4V.s is die neivf!pai)c.-'s mo't 
im|>ortant commo lity, llie Tribune goes to any length 
of effort anil expense to get iiew’s, foreign or domestic. 

It maintaiiH in l/ireign land.s an lU'iny of tliirty-fsix 
cgi’resjKuidents on its pay-roll. Some of tlicse corre— 
]iondents in imiiortant ixi-sts luive recretarics, as-istaiiti 
and local representatives to insure covering th(‘ field 
aihsinately. Large offices arc maintunel in London, 
Paris, Bcrlm, Rome, Dublin, Pekin, and Manilla. In 
e.icli of these bureau* several correspondents m.ike their. 
13 
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hearlqimrtcr^. “irpoii onlcrs from the Eiii' 0 [jc.'in direetdr, 
or fi-om the home office”, explained a member of the 
Btiiff, “these correspondents rush from place to phice 
by trains, autos, and frequently by airplanes, whei'evci 
news is breaking. Their stories are telciihoned or 
telcgrephcd to their indhidual headquarters and tlien 
are relayed to Cliicago ^ia cable or irii'eless as sjjeeilily 
as possible. Whei'cver news is to l>c Found in the 
world, there also may l)e found a Tribune man or 
a Tribune coimcction. ” 

This enterprising Cliioigo journal has recently stairt- 
ed what is known as The Chicago Tribune - Ocean 
Thnen. It is circulatctl on twenty-nine leading ocean 
liners at sea. The ocean-going newspa per is a mori ling 
journal, reaching all first and second class passengers 
as they sit down at their br^kfast table, into it goes 
the summarized result of the vast newsgathcring* re- 
sources of The Chicago Tribune^ its Paris edition -a 
large newsijajier in itself -and the iicavs gathered In 
the Wireless Press. 

The Chicago Tribune receives the greatest share ol 
its revenue from the advertisers, of cour»e. The papn* 
niaintivins a staif of seven copy writers and sixteen 
artists for the benefit of ailvertisers. The Copy Art 
Service includes merchandising counsel, the writing of 
copy, the creation of illustrations, and other necessary 
details which go with tlie pre[tarBtion of advertising. 
Last year the Cop}' and Art service department prei»ar- 
ed 2,500,000 lines of advertising. 

1. In tho American new'Spaper lantaiage, anytliiii;,' 
printed in a paper, excepting editorial, is a story. 
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* The Tribune in it-s ditori.il policy is !vj;jirei>sivp, 
miritant, aa<l 100 cent Aiiicrican Its most 
clierishe<I ideals ai'C the iilc.ilr> of Aiiiericnii Iioroisin, of 
Ainerictin raaiihool and womanhooil. It hiu no 
])atiencc with maudlin ^ciitiincnts of iiitoniationalisni. 
It is an ur^an of M^oroiis, ml-bloodcd, two-fisted 
iiiitlonalisiu. It hate') forei^'iipi's, esiiecially AMuns, as 
.1 hoK Christi.ui li.itis the devil. On tlie top-niost of 
the editorial column, the Chicago paper has nailed fur 
.vll tune this (luotiition from Stejilicn Decatur : “Oiir 
(.(nintr\ ! In iior intcix'onrse with foreign nations 
may she always lio in the right; hut our country, right 
or wrong. ” 

School of Joi uxalism 

In thi^ connection mention should he mede of the 
Medill Scliool of'loiiriiahsm established by The Chivago 
Tribune^ and named for the distinguished founder of 
. Ilf the Chicago daily, Mr. Joseph ^ledill. Tlic School 
sums to promote a progressive journalism tlirough its 
contacts with Chicago iic«vspa[)ers and to equip its 
students with a liberal education Among the advan- 
tages an<l opportunities offered liy the ^Icdill iSchool 
of Journalism, esjiecial attention is called to the 
following : 

“ The school is so situated that students have close 
contact with the invigorating life of a large inetrojiolis, 
a city rapidly becoming the litaury, ^clenti^ic and 
publishing center of tlie United States. These publi- 
shing houses and newspapei* phints open a field for 
practical investigations, emliodying the most fomonl 
looking phases of journalism. In the varied life of 
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the city, there in “copy** of iiU kinds for the apprentice 
reporter. 

“ The school lc\ies upon Chicago newspapers and 
houses for its instructors. The majority of die staff 
of the School occupies important posts in ncws|)aper 
ofHccs. Tlicsc men have access to professional material 
and ore in step witli the beat daily practice. 

l$ccuuse of the professional point of \iew’ of 
instructors who come from the sho[) to the School, tlic 
Medill School of Journalism has dc\ cloiicd tw'o unuiue 
teaching systems - the Isilioratoiy and workshop 

methods. Indie la1)orator\ classes students work under 

« 

conditions siinlhu' to those in a newspaper office and 
are held to the same professional standnrs as rcportei's, 
copy - i*cadcrM and editors. The classes that employ 
this method ore : Ncw'spajier Reporting and '\\’'riting, 
New's Editing, and Chicago Kcwsixipcr LalioratorA’. 
The w'orkshop method is the conference appiitach 
combined with the lecture svstem. This is used in 
such classes as Editoriid A\"ritliig, b'eature AN'riting, 
Short Story AA'ritiiig. ” 

A successful practitioner of jonriialisui is not one 
who trades only in words. He must ha\e an intel- 
lectual background, an equi]>inpnt of idcivs and ideals. 
To this end, the Medill {School requires of its students 
two years of the college work in such subjects us 
])oliticB, economics, English litcmture, liistory, science, 
sociology', ps}'chology. The professional courses in 
newspaper making are built upon this preliminary 
foundation of a brood general cduontioii. Students 
on the completion of dieir W'ork at the Medill School 
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Jouriinlisui i*ecw\c die degree of Bni.]ielor of Si ieucc 
in Journalbin. 

Intluui^ ^ho wifch to enter tliis school can get* 
Ietliile«l information by writing totl'rofeshor II. I-'. 

I IiUTiiigton, Director of the ^Icdill School of rloiini.i* 
lisin, tlucago, Illmois. 

High Cali.im. oi >roi‘itNAf.TsM 

Schopenhauer, who is soinethncs sc-offwl as .1 c\ na , 
^.lid “that journalUin wsis dcriiefl fi-om the Ficncli 
word jOUi , a day, and therefore that a joiiriiali'*t is 
notliing hut a dai Liborer, anyhow. ” In Jndia oiir 
newspjij.cr men, though not oxactlx on the t*iiine lo\ol 
with die humble coolie i hiss, base nc^t ^ct attained a 
sense of essential dignity of jouriiuhsm. This will 
prolialih come with lietter tmining and inciiaihiiig 
financial independence. It is. the hope of the tlircctors 

American scliools of journaiisin dait tlieir giiuliiatcs 
will look upon journalism not as a trade or a game, 
but ns an honorable profession. 

^Ir. llobci't M, Lee, city editor of T/ie ('hhnjo 
Tribime, ga^e an address to the students ol the .Meilili 
School of Journalism 011 die higli missliai of an i**!- 
ucated joiirmilist. 1 make a few extracts fi-om this 
address show'ing die attitude of “ the world’s greatest 
newTspaper ” tow'ard ncwspajier work ; 

• “ Now'S is a record of action. 

“ If yon will examine this definition in all its faces, I 
think that soma day yon may come to some nndcrstanciiiu' 
of the business of newspapeiw. You must become coui(e- 
tent to set down a record and you must become computMit 
to judge of what Is an action fit to be recorded. A ^leat 
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many times yon will be tempted to record something whidh 
yon really believe onght to be the truth. But what ought 
•to be the truth and what is the truth provokes a discus- 
sion that is likely to give yon a great deal of concern. y 

** The newspaper bnsinMS is a game of eternal yonth. 
It wants snap and action. It reSects the growing world, 
not the middle-aged, sagging, comfortable world that has 
retired on a competence, or the decayed, woeful world 
that is standing on a street comer begging for alms. 

*' The moment yon regard the hnman race as a finished 
product yon have quit newspapering and yon are making 
your will. The newspaper is unlike almost any other 
business and yet nothing is quite so symbolic of the changing 
world. Each newspaper day is a complete cycle, liiach 
twenty-four hours tells its story, banka the fire in the 
furnace, winds the clock and goes to bed. Nothing is so 
old, so stale, so tasteless to the newspaper man as yesterday's 
newspaper. 

“ The news room lives for today. It is this etenial 
yonth of the newspaper that makes the dangerous rainbow 
of color and atmosphere. You often are likely to hear sneh 
esthetic locutions as the ' urge ' and the * fascination of the 
life they load, ’ the * thrill ' and * excitement. ’ If you are 
given to thinking of these things, forget them. They are 
for romantic laymen. Yon cannot be the scenery and the 
the audience too. 

“The newspaper business is a serious aflEair. It deals 
intimately every day with the serious concerns of millions 
of people. Don't get the Idea that it is , conducted by a 
collection of irresponsibles who go charging about without 
mode or reason to publish, at a prndigions cost, inconse-' 
qnential and childlike utterances. Every person on a news- 
paper has a direct mission and purpose. Everyone is under 
direction. There are no sacred cattle with divine license 
to ignore authority. Every act on a newspaper is done by 
delegated authority. 
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* Storiod are not printed iv-ithout inwstigation. Even 
in the fai;e of investigation there are mistakes. But that 
is because human judgment errs. Hardly any two persons 
can see the same event alike. That is why the newspaper 
reijuirea trained minds with a capacity for patient inquiry 
and sound decision. Yon may not write what you think. 
You must write what you find." 
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A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN EDITOR 

A\'hy do callable journali^st'*, Ijotli iii India and 
America, flock co lai't^c citic^ ? Why don’t they stay 
in small towns and help spread t!ic light among the 
< ommon people tliey spring fi’oin ? Do countiy toAViis 
oiler no opportunity to a writing man ? 

1 Iia<l I'eccntly the ple.i->urc of meeting an American 
journalist of the vciy front imik, who has made a 
grcjitrcimtation inasmallcoinmnnityof tlie hinterland. 
Iiidcel, he is one of tlie ontstanding ixii’soiialitics in 
Amcriciin journalism. Wliat he says in Ins eonntiy 
ju]Hjr soon finds its way into the Lu’ge mCbro[x>litan 
]iress. Ills editorials and articlcsai'c wddely copied and 
stolen. To his ordinary looking country town news- 
|>a])er ofticc telegrams come, d.iy and night, fi-om greiit 
jiapcrs of cities askig for liis views on (]nc>tion« ol 
moment. Big cities have tried in vain to lure him 
with enticing offers into metropolitan journalism, 
llemaining in his quiet little town of l^pn thonaiiiil in- 
habitants, he dug up a mine of gold in his ownMooryard: 
thc])aixii' has produced a comfortable foj'tuuo for him. 
lie is tlie son of the people. His townsmen worsliip 
him. Cabinet ministers anil Presidents of the Tnited 
States come to visit him. 

■ Mr. William Allen White, editor and owner of the 
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JSinporia Gazette oE Emporia, Tvans;is, is a prominent 
figure among practicing ne^\>}):ij)ermei) of America. 
A member oi the jotiniali»-tic l‘i-.»ternity liaf* c.illc<l him * 
the small town combination of Closes ami Tallc^Taml 
l^ctcr the Great ami Confucius.” There may lie some 
tnith in tliat — one cannot alw.iys be sure. To call 
liim a ConF.icious would be {>ei']i.ips to oicrwork the 
adjectiNO. But he is a comiois-enr of piililic life. I 
ha\r known politK'al [ir.icticionors to agi'cc that White, 
thio rural fnlitor, is indubitably a great leader in the 
field of public o])iiuon. He is a man of much inHucncc 
and assured [losition. He is as foi'ceful and pungent 
, a writer as sitii in an editorial chair on tins continent. 

William Allen White is a plump, roun-facc«l man, 
with thin gracing hair. He meets yon with a disarm- 
ing sinile and steely C} c. A progrcssi>ehc calls hiiiiKclf, 
biK- comfortable liberal is ivhat others think of him. 

^ “ Is money the highest reward of journalism ? ” 

1 asked ^Ir. lute. 

“ ^loney luis never mciuit much to me, ” he replied 
with a twinkle in his chuia-blue eyes. It has come 
c.)sy and gone easy. I never had a wrangle of more 
tlian three minutes with any human being about any 
broken contract or anything involving money. The 
(Gazette grew from a paper witli four hundred cu-cula- 
tion, which I bought for thousand dollars (nine thous- 
and rupees ) to a paper of over six thousand circula- 
tion which I could sell for a quarter of a million 
dollars, chiefly because 1 was industrious, tried to be 
fairly courageous, reasonably honest, and I hope in 
the main, humanly decent to my neighbors.” Industry, 

14 
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fourage, honesty, aii'I humanity ! These arc the 
(jualitics \i'hich ha\c establishcil the ^^'hicc roriniila 
o£ success. 

William Allen A\'hitc lias Imd many obshiclcs to 
hurdle in the race of life. He told the iutci'\ iewei* in 
his famous genial manner how he began liis newspipcr 
life as a printer's “ dc\il ”, and advanced step by step 
through various jobs from the composing room to the 
editorial dcjiartmcnt as rqiorter and editor, and finlly 
business maiuiger and owner, dournalism is now one 
of the most res]^)cctablc and ^la^ing professions in 
America; liut at the time Mr. ^^'hlte entered it the 
newspapers of the smaller towns had the status of polite 
lieggary. The story of his n!>c is a brave talc. 

Having acquired some practical newspaiier experi- 
ence in a numlxir of towns, he made his unpretentious 
debut over thirty ^eai's ago at Emporia, which vias 
then a small village. >^Ticn he landed there, his assets 
amounted to five rupees, a w'orM of nerve, and asto- 
nishing conversational ability. With only an honest 
face and a libei'al supply of promises, he maneuvered 
loans totaling nine thousand rupees. With this he took 
over the ow'iici’ship of Emporia Gazette. 

Fearless presentation of facts, and a vigorous salty 
habit of phrasing which catches and holds attention, 
have made his editorials outstanding. His common- 
sciise outlook on newspaper ^'ork is contained in his 
very first editorial in the Gazette : 

“In the first place the new editor topes to livo here nntil 
he is the old editor, until some of the visions which rise 
before him shall have come true. He hopes always to sign 
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'^roiJi Emporia’ after hid ijame wIil-ii he id abroad. ... IIk 
I xpoctd to porfoFiU all ihe kind ulllccd of th'- country editor 
III this coniiiiniiity for a ('iteration to coiuv. . Hia relatioir 
with the puoi'le nl thid town arc to lui closi' and porsonnl. 

If tho (tooil people care for a fair, honest homo pn]ier 
that will staml for the best that is m the town — hen- it iS. 
Ill the miMiitiiiiu I shall hitdtlu ndvertisinf,', job work, and 
bubscriptioiid, and write aiticlea and ‘ telejirapli ' twelve hom'd 
a day in spilu of iny ideald. Tho path of iiloiy is barred 
hoi; ti,>;ht for tho man who does not labor while ho waits ” 

Tin* whi< ]i was by Mr. 

W Iiituuii Ixiriuwod iiiunc}, is today a liiiniicul siiciosh. 
Advortisiii.; ii> .dw.iyb the prineiplu source of rut ciiiic 
..to .1 juper, the Ouzette \t> no u\ceptiou to th.it. !Mi. 
W’lnte li.is, howener, kc[»t the (fuzette's advertisui'T 
cle.iii, No f.ikc schoines or cpicstionahlc propositions 
i.ui etCT fiiul tlieu- w.iy into the (Jaze/fa's ad\ertisiii^ 
ic^inniis. flu will, under no circuiiist.inccs, accept 
•vl\ urtisoiucnts Tor jHitciit medicines which profess to cure 
all. latent noati'iims, as tlic inedic.il pi’ofe-'Sioii lias 
re]HMt«»lly st.itcd, arc fiNiuds. Tliere is also a stringent 
ban 111 the (uizeffc olfiec on cijraret and luiuor adver- 
tNeincnt'*. 

W’llliaiii Allen White, alTectionately c.tllcd by his 
friends Bill White, is a hard worker. Years have left 
no nm-k on his a(r<rrcssi\e life. He has the constitu- 
tion of a luindred horses. More. His will has ;rrown 
stronger with time. His working desk is cluttered with 
newspajicrs, magazines, and books. It looks like chaos; 
but he can usually dig in and tpiickly find anything 
he wants. 

In addition to writing for his own paper every day 
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he contributes many articles to leading magazines, and 
^jroduces a book every two or tliree years. 

" Bill White wouldn't hurt a flea ”, said a former 
(jovenior of the Slate of Kansas, but when he sits 
down before a double action tyi)ewriter and writes out 
his emotions, he is a dangerous man. ” By common 
consent, Bill when annoyed can l>e magnificently for- 
midable; but for the jMst few years he has abandoned 
his “ double action typewriter ”. The stress of wri- 
ting Iiad brought on w'riter's cramp, and he tried dicta- 
tion w'ith succcts. He now dictates all his editorials 
and articles to his secretary. 

Mr. AVhitc is an omnivorous reader. He reads 
endless newspapers. He told me himself that he reads 
on an average, one Ixxik a day. He has an insatiable 
thirst to know the how of things. His librar}'^ is one 
of th largest in the country. Many of his lxx>ks ^-e 
scut to him by the publishers for review purposes. The 
Gazette conducts a daily column on books. Ahuost 
every week Mr. White will emerge from his private 
office, adjoining the newsroom, with an armload of 
books, He hands them out to his reporters and sub- 
editors to review them. They are, of course, allowed 
to keep many of these books. 

Mr. White is personally interested in his employees. 
He is a gemus, a gentleman, likcw'ise an unaffected 
democrat. He is on the friendliet terms with every 
one in his office, from the pressmen to the sub-editors. 
They are his friends and coworkers. I think his fair 
treatment accounts for the long service which many 
hjave given him. Several have been in office, I W'as 
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toM, from 20 to 25 3 ears. E\erj eiiiplo3'ce 1 ms 
^ta3C(l 25 years gets a gift of one tliousaud rupees. 
This 1 ms been gi%eii to far, to three persons. Mr. 
^\'hite also instituted, some 3'ears ago, a profit sharing 
plan wherehj' cveiy cmplo3CC gets a share of the pro- 
fits accor<ling to his length of scrMcc. Moi-eovcr, e\ery 
empWee is gi\en an insurance [lolic}' (life and accident, 
I>ossibly sickness ) TV liirh is kept paid u]) for him us 
long iis he is cmploj'cd. The Emjwria i»hilosopher-editor 
is .'i pulsating human being. 

Two or three times a 3*car, Mr. White calls the 
new 8 staff into a confcroncc u here suggestions for the 
'good of the pii]jcr aro maile. In these staff conferences 
he is ahva3*s open to amendments. ScTcral 3’ears ago 
one of tliese < onferances demanded comie strips and 
w on o\ er Mr. AVhite's protest. Totlaj' tlic Gazette has 
it/ lull (]nota of comics which arc abhored by him, 
nut to uhleh he has 3 ieldcd. He docs not wish to plu^ 
tlic Ik)ss, the dictator. 

'I'liere aro eight or nine reporters and cop3'-readcrs 
on the Gazette staff. Thet^ rei^rters arc 3'uungsters. 
Sc\crsil of them arc still attending a local college. None 
of them had ncws|)aper cxjjcricncc Ijcfovc going to 
work on the Gazette, Mr. White prefers to break his 
workers into th^ ucTVspapOT game himself. He trains 
them h3’ suggestion, example, and occasional advice. 
He teaches them, according to a close observer, “ how 
to see an article, how to smell it out and how to ]X)uncc 
on it; he teaches them how to develop it, finding new 
plioses and feature of the same article day after day. 
He teaches them the ethics of a newspaper making. 
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HO that they know what U fiiiriui<l what is false. Tliey 
learn to write clearly, concisely, and with humor and 
' kindness.” A number o£thc young men, who achic\< 
ed their tniining on the Gazette, ha\cina'1c their inai'k. 

Three or four jears ago, n volume was piiblislied 
by tlie Macniillan Company containing asaorted speci- 
mens of Mr. White’s cditorhils. The title of the book 
in 77ie Editor and ilia Pecple. Mr. M’hitc ha«l no- 
thing to do With tlie selection. The editorials were 
gatlicrcd into Ixiok form not tlu'oiigli any motion of 
liiH, but for classrom purposes of the School of Journ- 
alisrn at the University of Kansas. The liook gives 
rlcar-cut ]iictures of the author, his home town, anri 
his country. There is slurp steel in the White style 
as well as attar of ixises. its phrases can sting as well 
as they can iuress. And what a fine reading the Iwok 
makes. ' 

Perhaps the most moving piece of writing in this 
collection is the short editorial entitle 1, “ To an 
Anxious Friend. ” it was awardnl the Pulitzer Prize 
for being the liest editorial article produced in America 
ill 1922. This editorial, which was WTitten in support 
of fi'cc speech, is as follows : 

“ Yon tell me that law is above fi’ccdoin of utto- 
mncc. A ml I reply that yon can huve no wise law's 
nor free cnfoi'ceiuent of wise laws unless there is free 
expression of the wisdom of the people — ami, alas, 
their folly with it. But if there is freedom, folly will 
die of its own poison, and the wisdom will survive. 
That is the Iiistory of thy race. It is tlie proof of 
man’s kinship with God. You say that freedom of 
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iiltci'iiiicc is not for time of stress, nnd 1 reply \\itli 
the sufl truth tiuit 011I3 111 tune of stiosb i» li'oeilom of 
uttcinnco 111 (l.iiiger. Ko one (pu'«tions it 111 eiiliii 
<hi\s, iK'caiisc it 1*1 not ncetlet]. Ami the i’e\er«c w 
true nl«o; only >\hen li-oe utterance is huppl■es^e<l is it 
iiceilci], anil iihen it it jieetleil, it is most Mt.1l to 
justice. Pe.ice is ‘;oo<l. But il }ou are interobteil in 
])eace throu^^li lone and without Iree di>cu'*‘'ion 
— that IS to wn, fioc uttcmiKO detentlv and in order 
-jour interest in jubtice is slight. And peace without 
jiistue is tjr.innj. Tina State to-daj h m more 
il.inger fixan Mijiiae-Moii tli.in Iroin \iolence, because, 
-in the end, suppression le.uts to \iolence. \ iolence, 
indeed, is the child ol suppression. \Mioc\er ple-ids 
for justice Iiolps to kevp the peace; and whoc\er 
tr.unples upon the plea fur justice temperatelj' made 
111 the n.une oL peace oiilj' oiiti'ages pciice and kills 
sometliing fine in the lic.irt of man which Uod put 
ciic*rc witen no got our iimuood. B lien that is killed, 
brute meets brute 011 each side of the line. 

** ^o, dear friend, put fear out of jour hcui't. Tina 
nation will sui'nIcc, this Htate will piospcr, the orderly 
business of life will go forward if onlj'^ men L.tn spc.ik 
111 wliate\cr waj' gUen them to utter whut their licarts 
hold — bj’ ^olce, by postal ciu’d, bj* letter or bj- press. 
Reason nc\cr has failed man. Only force and repres- 
sion lu\e made the wrecks in the world. ” 

They say at Kmporia tlwt Wilham Allen White is 
a great loser o£ flowers. He possesses a wide knowledge 
of flowers and shrubs, and has one of the most lieauti- 
ful gardens in I'mporia. He seeks editorinllj* to orouee 
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wule-sprearl interest in beautiful lawns and garden^. 
He also gives every year a thousand rupees to the local 
garden club, to stimulate interest in garden Iicautifica- 
tion. Most of the prizes go to makers of new gardens 
and small lot gardciici's. “ What we want, ” the 
distinguished anthoreditor will tell 3011, “ is the 

active interest o£ tlic avert^^ man in keeping his yanl 
pleasant to look at. The big fellows already lirt\c 
their places bc<iu tided, so they don’t need cither the 
finoncuil or moral inducement of the garden prizes. 
The small gardener appreciates and needs the help, and 
he is the one we are trying to reach. ” 

Ncwspjipcr is to William Allen White not a political 
toy to play with, but a channel of contact between 
him and his community, an instrument of service to 
his nation and to the world. He makes, no doubt, 
good money. Money is, however, his incidental 
iewnr<l. His rc<il reward is in tlic exhilaration that 
he gets out of the process in serving his fellow - men. 
His ncwsjxipcr jilant, his gonlcn, his booko, his town 
— they are parts of him and products of him, and he 
is a part and product of them. Fight for better and 
saner America lias become Uie breatli of his life. He 
is a social dreamer. His is the social ideal which 
aspires upward like a living flame. 

“ 1 thank GchI, ” confessed Mr. White to me in a 
mellow mood, “ 1 am a visionary. When I cease to 
be visionary, 1 hope I shall be a corpse. ” 
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THE IMILWAUKEK JOURNAL : 

A NEWSPAPER FOR SERVICE 

If; M'iis .1 lo\eIy .iiibiiiiiii artoniuoii tit 'Milwankoc 
on the ^vc^tel■Il >hore oF the Liikc‘ Alirliijran. Tlu* 
f:ho])piii^ ii'uwtl WHS tfiruu^li the )lllsiIU‘^•' 

soctioiih ol tlie city; but iioA\lu‘rc amis life bciitui^ bister 
s;luiu 111 the oflice of The Mdttaulee JouukiI. 

lUoekb ttWAj Olio ciui see the tall ami inagiiiru'oiit 
Journal biiihling, mIiioIi has b(K>n crecUsI at a cost of 
six niillioti riiiicos. On a nearer view, he a]>preci.ite.s 
the beauty ol this li\ e-story structure Iietter. It is 
laced Avith large, siuootli-siirfaccd ]MOces ol ]>ink liuie- 
stone Avith nairoAV mortar joints of a neutral color. 
The gro.it arclics, which {orinornauient.il aviiuIoavs for 
the bccond floor, present an impreosiAc aiipcsmuici*. 
Up near the root, there is a frie/e aaIiicIi illustrates tlio 
growth and dei clopiiicnt of jicaa Extending 

entu'cly around the tiAo front sides of the building, 
just bcloAV tlie _top coping of the Avails, is a caned 
frieze of hfc-size figures which artistically depict the 
evolution of news and its dissciiiiiuitioii, from the 
e.'irliest ages of man to the present time. 

The passer— by can also sec from the street the huge 
room where the Journal presses print, cut, and fold 
135,000 forty-two page pajiers an hour. 'I he prcnb 
15 
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I’ooiii floor i-i so coii>triictc(1 that tlie entire prcsh 
opcnitioii \isible from the street. Xo otlier Lirge 
ncws}ja|X!r plant in America haa thiH Feature. 

Stepping into the iniiin lobby thrangh one oE the 
itnjjOHirig cntraiiec>, 1 reiili7Ci1 that it was pies8 time. 
l!oj)ortcrH and messenger l>oys were I'libhing in and 
out. Late atlvci'tisers were bringing in their hist- 
miiiutc adb. There muh din and bustle. 

Pi'escntl} T was shot by the lift to the Lourth 
floor, IV here the editorial dcpart.iiciit offices as well as 
the busy lien s room arc located. 1 saw the editors, 
ie|K>rters, i-c-write men, and copy I'cadcrs at break- 
neck speed. ^\’ork and more work. Huiry aiul more* 
hurry. TelcphoiiCh were ringing, telegraph ke}s were 
bu/^/.ing, and a phalanx oi fifty t) pew riters wci'e clank- 
ing awu}. lilectrieit} was in the air. The .scene was 
busy, exciting, even thrilling. I was almost stunned 
and c.U'ricd .iwmv by the noise ami the mo\cmcnt. 

w0 mt 

I'ooii there would be iii the stirct an cxtiii c litioii ol 
the iMipiT - paper which is “ The Voice o£ Xow - the 
incarnate spirit of the Tunes — Monarih of things 
tliat Are. ” 

The ^[ilwMukec Joiiriud, wduch is reckoned us one 
oF the se\eii or eight foremost dailies of Ainei'ica, has 
mail} iiiiupu reatures. 1 am not iiowf thinking parti- 
cularl} of its most uji-to-ilate machinery, its m.iii} 
excellent devices and improvements m operating 
methods, nor of its elaborate new'sgatheriiig agencies. 
>\’hat impressed me most about llte Journal w'us its 
public service. It is of a qualitv wduch is perliaps unex- 
celled by any other newspaper plant in the United States. 
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A few years liack, when I was in en«;lainl, I w ent 
to the office of the London TiW < and si"! ’d to mhi one 
of it's eilitors. [ was then connected with one of the 
ino-t ini|K>rtant American dailies. An attache showed 
me rliroiigh the Times huilthii<r, .iiid informed me th.it 
cilitors were not accessible Ahnbe that, alter all, was 
e.\( iis,il)le III Ln^laiid. A.itno editors w itli their W'alriis 
miistiiclies, 1 Misjiect, are inaccessible because rlie\ sm* 
Kii^lisli and laXMiioe tlie\ lonsidei themseUes alKi\e 
(omiiioii ioiiites\ to a \isitor. The\ are the |>ii/e snobs 
ol ( 'hnsteiidtHii. How \ei\ dilfereiit aie l‘!ii<rlisli 
journalists fixim their fellow - tradesmen in AiniTiea! 

In order to better ia‘(|uaiiit in^sfU ^\itli The J/jV- 
udukee ./oHiutit and to ^et intimate glimpses behind 
till' scenes, 1 called at the saiittiim ol the \'iee-Pre.si- 
deiit, Mr. 11 . d. (irant. He is a lliu’v.ird m.in, and a 
<apalile joiirn.dist. He was at the moment busy; but 
J ne\er loiind a man 11101*0 cordial, lie seemed to have 
all the time 111 tlic worlil to t.ilk to me alioiit 7 'he 
Jtiiniifif and its fourty -live ^e.irs ol [>rogress. Here is 
a characteristic stoiy of Ills paiier, w’hieli is woith 
lepeating. 

“ Hioi tly after the signing of the AriiiiKtiec in 
T) 1 S,” remarked Mr. Hrant as he lighted liis cigar and 
handed me another, “ 7 he Join mil lUsided that the 
intei*ests of eluc'ation in our State of AViheoiisin would 
be grc.itly furthcrel if a numlicr o’* ixiprescntative 
teachers in M'iacoiisin w’creto tour the Kui'ojiean battlc- 
fielils, observe conditions growing out of the war and 
inform the public regarding them. ” 

“How would you select tlic teachers,” he was asked. 
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“ Teachers were chosen by i^opular vote. No 
condition looking to increase in circulation or other 
'iiiatcrial ad\aiitagc was iin^iosed. In all about a mi- 
llion and a half \otcs were cast, and the eleven teac- 
hers thus chosen and a special rep^cscntati^e o£ the 
])apcr consticutcd a touring party. The entire expenses 
o£ the trip were met liy The Jovrndl. 

“ How long di<l the trip last ? ” 

“ The jiai’ty sailed the early part oE July, 1920, 
toiiivd JOnglnnd, Fr.ancc, Hclgiiiin, Scotlaml and Swit- 
zcrLind, and returned in tlic middle oF Augusts They 
cnjo}cd exceptional opportunities for study, and re- 
cehed olKcial attention and courtesies. ’’ 

“ All that is ^cry interesting; but in uhat way did 
these tourists benefit America ? ” I iiuiuircd, anxious 
to get at practical rosulti. 

“ The Joinmtl rurnished each member o£ the party 
with a set of stci’co[)ticaii slides, shon mg ninety of 
the most Interesting mows photographed during the 
tour. All of the teaclicrs Imvc deli\ei'cd illustrated 
lectures on nhat they saw and learned, some of them 
liaviiig spoken in [lublic as many as a hundred times. !So 
Ear as is known, it is the first enterjirhc of its kind 
conducted by aii} Aiiici'icaii newspaper. ” 

Mr. Grant was cheerily con\crsational; but he 
talked facts. He also in\itcd me to go .along ^^ith 
him and make a tour of the Jourmil building for a' 
few hours. Needless to say tliat I accepted the in\itn- 
tion gla»lly because I always prefer exact data to 
glittering generalizations, accur.'itc appraisal to high- 
falutin tosh 
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The bnliiling n \mtahlc lii\c of nctiMtics; but 
there are suiiplc facilities for ^min^ tlio juiblic. Kx- 
clusive of the sjiace occiipictl by the prc'-s room, pra- 
ctically the ciitiie lemniiiiler of (lie lirst floor in this 
lucKlel plant is frixen to the com ciiieiicc of the general 
public. Here is locatcl the lobb}', Tlie (foiirnal Public 
Service Burciiu, The Journal Tour Club, lest I'ooiu 
for men an<l Momcii, information desk, a public 
libiiii'} lirancli, a tclc'jraph office, telcjrhone Ixxiths, 
and a branch Po-t Office. 

I was ivomlerui*; wliiit the Tour Club was meant 
to do. Just then one of the j^irl clerks at the Public 
Sercicc Bureau handed me a neat little folilcr which 
read : “ Take full edvauta^ of the many hcl])lul 

services of 77/^ MUttaukee Journal Tour Club in 
planning your trips for the coming season. Get the 
luibit of phoning, wiring', or calling; at Tour Club 
h&ad(]uartcrs before )ou start a trip for last minute 
reports on roa«l conditions. It’s your club. l’f>c it ' 
Make The Journal Building jour meeting [iliice. ” 

On iiupiiry I learned that touring information is 
given fi'ce throughout the jenr bj a trained staff of 
experts to all who aiiply by mail, telephone, or in 
person. In addition to planning ti'i])s, the Club 
dispenses authoritative huntuig, fishing, and vacation 
information. Altogether, the Tour Club serves a 
q*uarter of a million people annually. 

On the second floor of the building, I entered the 
Public Lounge. This room is attractively furnished 
in the manner of a luxnious club lounge. Large 
chairs and davenports, carpets and hangings in pica- 
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Bing boEc toneB, lon<I an atmosphei'c of hospitality and 
I’CstFiiliiCiiS. The comforts of tliis room are enjoyed 
not only by visitors, but also employees of llte Jou- 
rjialf who of course liave a separate lounge of their 
own. Tlic Public Lounge is an ide.il ])lace^ e&pecially 
for out-of-town ( mofnssil ) \ i^ytor" to rest, meet 
friends, or write Icttei's. 

While on tlie second floor, I was attracte<1 by the 
JoumaVs (lallery of AVisconsiii Art. The purjiosc of 
the (Jallci’y is to open to artists of the State of Wiscon- 
sin an all-year exhibition ixioni for the display and 
sale of their pictures. The exhibition ."jiace consists 
of four rooms, altliongh only the lai'gcst is regularly 
used. 

So far, sculptni’c has been excluded. Exhibitions 
arc limited to paintings, etchings, and drawings. 
Exhibits are completely cJianged ciery three mouths. 
The < Jallery opeiia to W'isconsin artists an exhibition 
room for their current work, ilorein cr, it combines 
the advantages of a sales room ivith the publicity re- 
sources of a constructive newspajicr. It is estimated 
that about 25,000 persons viewed the pictures in two 
of its recent exhibits. These persons were attracted 
to the showing, without a doubt, largely by the digni- 
fied publicity which The Jourttal gives tlie pictures. 

During the week I was in 3llilwaukec, there w'as a 
flower show in the l-’ublic Lounge. I was told tluit 
flow'er shows luid food exhibitions arc common and 
regular occurrences. 

Close to the Public Lounge are two Lecture Rooms 
for the use of the public. Neither of these rooms can 
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occominoiliite iiioi’c dun siii aiulu'iice of 200; Init both 
Locture Rooms ait; fumi»he«I to j>ro\iilc ^'Oi fort aiul 
(oii\eiiicnce to ^pcAkcl•s aiul ainliencc'*. The .hvrnal 
hit's .set thc^e ixionin usulc for the iise of fliilw lunl 
or^aiii/atioiis of a cL\ic luitiuv. They sire welcome 
to iisc them iijion reijuost. 

Ill aiMicioii to tlie^c two meeting; rooiiia on the 
>ecoiiil door, there is, on tlio fifth floor, an Amlitoriiim. 
It ne.its aliont oOO The ^ta;;c is of .imple si/e, 

ai/f s leoll^tus are ^ooil. The :i1m> pitsMiles si 

pisNio for the room. There is no ehisrjjje lor the use of 
the Ainlitoiiiim, or an\ of the otlier rooms. They 
aie ull^ollltch li^ee to the iieople. 

In the list of its piihlie s»cr\K‘Cs, nipiition sIioiiM I>e 
iiiiitlc of The JoutnttVH new hi};h-{X)w ei'Ctl nvho btation. 
I'l-om this prosit station one tan easily ;^et America’s 
Kiie.st luOivLasts III siii\ w cather and without inter fe- 

ni 

reiice. The Joiimaf also au;^mcnts these outstanding^ 
liioadcasts with its own hi;;h class programs from its 
own studio. The Journal is in liiini; contact wdth 
tlie pco]>Io it series. Its radio pi'o^'i’iim.s include, beside 
tiiiisic lUid eiitcrtiiiimiciit, subjects w Inch are Mtiil to 
public welfare sind of iinnicduite concern to all. 

As 1 was bcinn; pilute<l from one Hoor to another, 1 
saw’ the many intei*csting processes followed in making 
a modern meti'0[)olitiUi iiewbiaqier, from gathering the 
news from all parts of the W'orld to the actual printing 
of the finUhed iiroduct, Now' and again my thought* 
fill guide, A’ice-President Grant, stopped to introduce 
me to editors, reporters, and otliei* employ ccs of The 
Journal. 
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It wfis interesting to find thiit tlic welfare of men 
and women who work for this paper has not been 
neglected by tlie management. A completely equipped 
first-aid hospitid on the fourth floor stands ready, in 
case of emei’gencj’, for service. Every new employe 
is given a free medical examination at this hospital. 
Thci'e is also on the same floor an employe’s caieteriiv 
where good wholesome food can be had at a slightly 
less tlian the cost })rlce. 

The Mihtanlee Journal earns sixteen millon 
rupees a year. Of this vast revenue, fully one-tli^'d 
comes from adv ertisements. Isn’t that enough to pop 
the eye of an Indian publisher ? The JounuU is 
frankly proud of its prosperity; but it is no less proud 
of its achievements as a civic institution. Ikneficcnt 
pubhc services, which space has permitted recounting 
but a fiuctlon here, almost cover whatever sins one 
might lay to the charge of The Journal. It is a paper 
of quality and for service. 
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UATTLE OF THE BOOKS 

Ft A\.i% |iiiWli'>liL‘'1 in 1 lio-ton iipwv|Kiprr 
.“Jisike'jMTiiin ivpcrfoiic (‘(iiiijian\ Iiiipjicniti!' n* Ik' in 

ii liiiNiiuws mail '».ii.] tt> hi«« : “<I<i 

tci die thaitra ujiil ;;ct iiio M\o tu kts lor Twclftii 

Tiui Sccretarv Avent to the tlicutrc uiul ouIut return 

*0 

ro the ortiee, she reportc«I ; I eouhin't j^ct tn ket.i 
lor the in^ht aou "iXHulie*!, sir. The coni)>.in> will 
oiiIa he ill toAvn six eACuinji;*’. ” 

'lliix leiioiMut secretary t'oes not lortuiiiitel^ le- 
preseiu .ill Aiiicriea, which is hii^y desounn^ tlie 
])i’iiite I AAord. T point to the very hu';{c niimiHT ol 
hook bliops .wi'l enoi'inoii.s h.ile oE hooks in the I'liited 
States. There arc in the llepiihhc 2,000 Ixiok slio]) • 
which ni’c enllcd hook stores. They sell iihoiiL 
(15,000,000 oE tlic 1 30,000,000 hooks luid hooklets 
^ol^l every ye.ir in tliib country. Jii money the unninil 
liook tinilc comes to Ks. 300,000,000. 

liook reading pre^upiio^ca Icihurc, ami very lew 
Americans luivc leisure. Moreover, autoinohile>., 
iwlio, motion pictures, monthly and weekly maga/iiie'i, 
and hourly ncvvspapcs leave people only a small margin 
of time to read Ixioks. Nevertheless book huyei's in 
the United Sbttcs, according to tlie American PuhlJ- 
16 
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shcrs Af^EOciatloii, n^ cragc about two books per family 
[K.*r ACJir. 

Os Ijook Selling 

American liook sellers are of tlie opinion that the 
Imok buyiii*' iK)'<sibiUties o£ this nation have hardly 
Ijecn (‘(■I'iiUlicd. They are constantly developing a I'eal 
lirufcssiuiinl technique to secure more and better book 
selling. 1 shall hci'c jot down a few of their “ trade 
secirts, ” nhich have come uiidei* iny observation. 

Every laiok shop tries its best to coll attention tj) 
its Ixxiks through u iiiduw display. Now in arrangii/g 
a window disphi}*, advantivge is taken of the liest 
principles of ^is^chokigy of salesmanship. The hght 
is so arranged tlvvt it fulls on the books, and docs not 
dazzle the eyes of the imsscrhy. The liooks ai‘e placed 
iicithci' too high nor too low, for the glance directed 
from the foot-path. 'I'hc display is not left in the 
W'iiwlows until it i^ ilusty or cobweby; It is frccjuently 
changed and rc-ni'Kingcd. 

1'hc w'indows in the licst book shops 1 liavc seen 
ara clean and alive. They make excellent sales 
mokci'a which lure customers into the shops. “ 1 
would display as many titles os possible, ” remarked 
the saleslady of a sliop I frequently di-op in “ with 
some prices quoted, in my w'iudows and some pointed 
saying that W'lll speak to the outside customers. The 
silent con vemition may make this man an inside inquirer. 
Once in, 1 make him or her feel at home by suggesting 
the freedom of die store for browsing. *' This gives 
us a closc-up V icw of the manner in which books are 
skillfully inti'CKluccil to the rending public. The 
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ontstiiiiiliii); fcntui'e of the situation ir. to jirot " more 
books l)ettcr iiikI better l)ooks moiv ** n'lul. 

Dookbcllei's show their books at the u'inWoU; but 
they tlo not stop with that. They nl«o shoueaivj their 
iKioks, The cle\er showcards with their ([iitck and 
direct api)o.il are nt times iiiH.'sistible silent 'xdexiiieii. 

Nowspiiper ad\ertisiii^ receives eareriil acteiition 
At least once a neck, a >\ ell-phinncd advertiooment oF 
fifty or sixty lines mil apjieai' in the loiiil town ]Ki{M‘r. 
T^^e aiUcrti^einent will consist of a snjjji^e'stiHl li«.t oi 
worthwhile books together with a conlial weh-oine to 
Msit the shop. It is iputc generally rccogni/e-l that 
no book seller can be bucccssful if he tlocs not ivlxoi’- 
tisc his store, hia stock, and himself through tlieprintc'l 
woiil. 

The manager of alive Ixiok -store ])laiis to e'<t.il)li4i 
contact with lus community not only through cold 
])rint but also through every jicrsonnl touch. One ol 
these niiuiagera tells me tliat m order to ]x>])iihiri/i‘ 
books, he gives talks before schools, clubs and ]>ublic 
gatherings. He speaks on such tupic^ iis “ Ihiihling u 
Library”, “New Books on Psychology”, “Modern 
I’oetry", “Iiitroilucing Books to Boys and twirls”. 

Bookshop an Ixstitution Fob Service 

A good lxx>k reller is a veritable hhiiirian. He h.is 
a proiligious memory for titles, authors, editions, and 
prices. His shop is often looked iqion ns a ?)urc.iu of 
information. He let the people know that his dictio- 
naries, books of reference, or catalogues of books are 
at their command. The sales people are almost iiivari- 
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ably ^oo<l-natui'C'1, courteous, patient, aiicl t.ictfu]. 
They ortcii send out personal letters to people inviting 
tham to ( ome to the shop and ask any questions they 
wish. 

The idea back o£ all tliis is to make tlje book i«toi-e 
a coiniimnity centre. For tliose who are not able to 
^iHlt it jiersonal]}', iKioks are sent to their hunics for 
cxaininutioii free of cluu'<^. 

American books are the finest examples of artistic 
craftsmanship : they ara attracti\c, tasteful, and wdll- 
niadc. The pru e of lx)ok3, howe\er, is \ery hi^li. 
The Avnter is particularly intci-cstcd in works on scx^ial 
sciences. They usually cc»t him from nine to hftcen 
lupecs a piece. 

Lure Of IIookh 

The variety of liooks published in Amcric.ii'<'.dmo'r 
endless. There w’ere last )«u* 7,000 new lax)k-» puldi- 
shed — 1,000 of them no\cls. A ^eat deal of the 
stulT — like the present outjnit of the Britisli ju'css — 
is dull, feeble, and shoddy. But over hei-e the reading 
jmblic IS willing and ready to buy books. In I'inghind, 
the luitivcs as a rule borrow them. To many Brita- 

ft 

iiuicDs the idea of buying a book ranks as the gi'eatest 
c'xtravagance. And that is why nearly c\ery Britisli 
literary gent, every British flogger of typewriter uould 
break his neck to have his book published in the United 
States, ^here he can gather in more shekels than any- 
where else on the globe. The book situation in Amci'ica 
is, howe\er, for from being satisfactory. For one 
thing, there are 'not nearly enough bookshops whei-e 
good books can be hod at reasonably low prices. 
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It luis been estuniitcd that bctwceeo oOniul To (ler 
cent oF the Anu-i'ic-aii i)opulAtioii li\c fmiii lU'ty to si 
thoiisiiul miles fiiniii siii} tiling like iwletpisitc lK)uksho})^. 
The situation is, of tuiirsc, tliflcrcnt in Isir^c cities 
where tliere su'c man} cxi client shops to supply tlie 
• leiuanH; but the a\erag^e reailei*, whether in die city 
or in the eoiuitry, has not the time to select the most 
worth while new InHiks from anioii}^ the flood ol 
iiibbi^'h. 

■ This Is not 11 \ory healthy shite of ulf.iirs Whut 
does the I'luted states projiose to do uliout it ? The 
answer was ^iien leeently by a inimlicr of new' insti- 
tuttoiis, such as the Ikxik ol the Month Club and the 
I.iterary CluiUI of America. The prime objci't of these 
or^ani/ations is to biTn;r iiooks and leaders togctlicr 
w ithoiit the a&sistfiiK c ol tlieinidillemaii, the bookseller. 

Hook A Month. 

T’he Book of tlie Month Club luis engaged a gi'oup 
of fiicrritu's to sclci't the most readable and iiu[H>r- 
t.int book of the mouth. The critics haic access to all 
the now Ixxiks each month, W'hieh arc submitted for 
their consideration by the publishers. Vsiiall}, each 
month the choice nan-ow'S among from tw’enty to tliirty 
books A (opv of each one of these books is read b} 
each incmlier of^the iSelectiug Committee. There is no 
joint discussion, llach one reads the books indepen- 
ileiitly, and gi\ cs them a rating in the oi'dcr in W'hich 
he hiiusclE prefers them. The book which obtains the 
highest total rating becomes the book of the month, 
ami is at once sent out to Book of the Month Club 
subscribers. 
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There is no dcnyiiig tiuit iiiid uj)iiiions differ. 
Moreover, tlic judgment o£ the SuleLtiiig Committee 
lo not iiifalliable. A Piiljm riher imiy not cai'e at all for 
\ihat the judges consider the oiit«t.inding lKX)k of the 
month. His ta^te 18 not theirs. 'I he Club, therefore, 
does not coiniicl him to I'cad a laxik, wliother he likes 
it or not. 

W'hcn the Ixiok of the niontli is mailed to a 
hubacriber - at the sixiiie tiiia^ a hat of other iinport.uit 
new liooks, wliich rocei\ed a high niting in the vote of 
tlie judges, is scut with it. II the first Ixiok does not 
meet the particular taste of a siibseriber, he may 
exchange it — widiout extra elurge — for any of the 
other new books. The result is th.it a aiibacnber e.ui 
exercise a wide and discriminating clioii'c among the 
new books. More important still, he finds that he 
actually obtains he intends to re.v1. 

The book selected c.ich month is M'lit to all subs- 
cribers who pay the sunc price ( no more and no less ) 
that the publisher himscli charges. 'I'ho llook-of-the 
-month-club idea seems to lie working satisfactorily 
for over 40,000 leaders have subreribed to tlic rhib. 

Litiirauv flllM) 

The Literary Guild of America was largely inspir- 
ed by the Book of die Month Club. The ( iuihl h.i8 a 
distinguished Board of Editors \ihich' roads tlic man- 
uscripts submitted by any publisher or author in ' 
America and Europe. The books ore chosen by the 
editors from original manuscripts, not from books 
already publudied. The Literary (iiiild iiiakcs a spe- 
cial edition of the book. At tlie same time the regular 
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publisher makes a regular edition to be f’old tlu^rngli 
the books] u Ip. 

A ineiulicr of the (iiiild iisrlves an oiitstiuiding 
new book ciicli inonch at alniiir lialF the price it woiiM 
cost him at a iKXikshop. 1>\ adojiting a ycivly sulis- 
criptiuii plan instead of haplin/aiTl buying, the Guild 
can lee the lueinbers Ii:i\e the liooks at aliout half of 
what tluy would ikiv for thciii at the iKHikshopH. 

I'hi'* is nut Ii.)rd to undeist.ind. AVhen one subs* 
cribe- for a niag.i/inc lor linear, he pays less than 
wlion he'tiii\'> a sm^lo lopv. Miuh in the same way, 
when a man MiliNi-ibes thitiiigh the Litniu*}' Guild 
lor 12 Itooks a ^ClU‘ he gets his new laioks for less tluui 
. if he biiNseiuli iKKik seiMUwtely at a bookshop. The 
(lUild aliolishes the risk of iineertiin editions and 
heltcr-4>kelter distribution. It publishes for an orga> 
ni/e«l iKaly of subscrilK'rs in aiUnnce. Thej’ reeene 
12 liooks - one a month - ns they would a magazine. 
It IS .i new' and startling method of Ixiok distribution 
in America. 

The Guild {lays all postage. Tlic suliscribcr sends 
three rii^iecs with the application blank, and nine 
rupees a month for six mouths. For the last six 
months he {mys nothing. Considering that American 
Inioks are \cry q^pensive, tiie suliscription rate for 
the Litemry Guild is quite rensoimblc. 

The Ikxik of the Montli Club and tlic Literary 
GiiiM of America have naturally come in for a good 
dealol semutn criticism from Ixiokscllersand publishers. 
'I'lic} claim tliat the Club and the Guild will injure 
the retail book business throughout the United States. . 
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Say wliat they will, their nrguineat doe^ not caia*^’ 
weight with the reading public. Men and women wdio 
would not otherwise buy a Ijook, now would lie* 
induced to <lo so. More th^ wouhl probably rc.ul it 
because the choice has Ijeen made by eminent experts. 

The point In reading books is to contrilmte to the 
emancipation of individual and national liL'c. A\'c 
cannot stinly iinrl digest too many good hcoks It is 
die use we make oi' books whic'i counts. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AMERICAN L.VKOUAGE 

A l*l•ofc^'•ol•o^ Eii^hohiiithcrnivcmty o£ Eondon, 
Sir iM'MvKiulliiiic/ hv iininc, lias assailed the Aincrii'aii 
l.in<j;iia^e ilio uther ilav to the $iTcat ainusciiieiit of tlic 
Aincricah {K'ople. He rcfon.'ed to Americans sjieakiii'r 
** like a horrl of ^ iad.uiciic {divine. '* He also states 
‘‘ from all oiuls of the eacth fi'osh iNirlmnsins are 
|iouriii^ into the country, ” and that the English 
laii^iia^o is now lieinjr menaced hy the \morican. 
That’s interesting. 

'Die Amcrlo.in raply to tlie ICngliMli l^rofessor has 
r.ikcii the form of askin'^ these qaestioiis : Who ran 
-top the use of new m ords and phrases ? What ran 
he done alanit it ? A\'hnt harm will so-calleil lairba- 
ii-ins do y Didn’t e>ery lungnage develop hy 
“ Uirharisiiis ? ” 

What’s Pukk Exolish ? 

Many defenders of a language in its present state 
lorgct diat a language is moulded without reacon hy 
the masses of people. Lauguage, W^ebstcr says, is 
“ the liody of words and mcdiods of combining w'ords 
used and understood by a considciwble body of people,” 
.ind again he dehnes it as “ any means of expressing 
or communicating feeling or thought.” Thus, langu* 
age is a tool to enable people to make tilings easier foe 

17 
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themselves. To the stylist, language is a temple ami 
(inch word is a lighted candle. But to the lllllssc^, 
worris move in overalls with much work to do. 

As long B3 words are simple, clear, stmightfonrard 
and convey the connotation to the people to whom it 
should Ijc conveyed, what more should one ask ? The 
trouble W'ith so many English purists is tliat they think 
the language is “degraded** bytheincurbionoF Foreign 
words. They should agree with James Russell Lowell 
when he says: “ Where vci' a language is olive, itgrow^.*' 
A committee oF English I^fessors cannot change the 
ti'end oE English — cannot prevent it from cimnging, 
developing. They con no more stop the onmsli of 
language witli its “ borljarisms " than the} can bring 
back time w’hich is past. Moreover, the advocntco ol 
so-called standard English must know that the langu- 
age spoken by Englishmen consists oE street French, 
Milgar Latin, and peasant Scandinavian jumbled toge- 
ther. There is no inFalUble litmus test oE “ pure *' 
English. 

Apropos of the frequent English complaint that 
Englan d is taking more and more American, one may 
inquire where the KiDg*B English noyr resides. \\'here 
is it to be found ? Once it was the language of the 
southern countries, always with exceptions; again it 
was the language of London, excluding of course, the 
cockney; again it was the Oxford jargon. Some other- 
wise intelligent critics chum that the language of the 
public schools — of Eaton, Harrow, Rugby, and the 
like — is the authentic English tongue. It may lie 
doubted whether a Lancashire miner and a Lincolnsliii'e 
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liMTiuer coul 1 iiiulcrstAivl each other. Thei'C is York- 
"hirc Kn^lbli atul poutheni English, jxiiiaiiiit and townie 
^Jlgli^h, all firmly set and so for diffemitiated time ' 
rnglislimcii in different countries may well have dilli- 
( ulties in understanding whtit the otiier says, lliese, 
to the Eiiglishiiiau, are quaint diversities, though 
ilic cockney or the 0.\f<wd lingoes may sound to 
Aiiici'icans far inor like liai’harons distortions mid 
iiffcctation<i. 

Americanism V**. BKiTicis^ki 

Advocates of Anglo-American unity do not like 
to admit that America differ.} from England not only 
111 things social mid political, but also linguistic. Thei'C 
1 " A wide divergoucu in vocabulary and pronunciation 
lx ‘tween the two ])Coplcs. Englishmen complain aliout 
the “ im«^il tumig ** of Americans and Anici'icaiis are 
nut one liit slow in returning the coiiipliincnt. They 
retort liy Miyiiig that the English guttcnil is iinplca- 
-ant, tiuit the English accent is very disagrec.'ible, and 
that the English speech is not infrequently unintelligi- 
ble. If Americanism is sneered at in tlie British Isles 
MO IS Briticism in the United States. 

Shortly after the Gmt War 1 hapixmerl to Iic in 
England whei'e I saw an enterprising Loudon toliac- 
couist put up assign bearing the legend, “American 
Is Spoken Here”, to tlie front o£ his sliop. He was 
fniitated by various other London, .Liveiixiol, and 
Paris sliop-keepers. 

Many Americans tdl me pointblank that they do 
not speak a d^enerate English. They speak the 
American language. They say that they do not like 
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to Ik! hyphcimtcd imitation Englislimen with tliceir 
bingiiagc a mere loan from England. Englishmen ma^i 
detu.st Ainciican-English, but it is dc\ eloping along its 
own lines and is slowly and inevitably differentiating 
itself from Uie British-English. Ameiicans me crea- 
ting an American language of their own. The King^s 
English is all right in tlic KingV own United Kingdom 
among his subject, but it plays little part in American 
life and manners. It seems to me on some not too 
distant tomorrow the pretense of a “ common langu- 
age ” between the United States and England u ill 
liave to be given up. 

The American language is not inferior to English 
spoken by Englislimcn in their nati\e land; it is diffc- 
ixint. Just ns Americans lia\e built tlieir skyscrapers 
differantly making them a product of this country; 
just ns they have innugui'otetl their own w u) s of h\ ste- 
matizingond conducting business; so they ha\o shaiied 
their language to suit their needs. Americans mv u 
strong nation and therefore their language is vigorous 
mid coloi'ful. 

The Englisli literary tradition is gradually disappea- 
ring from the United States. The process began soon 
after the American Declaration of Independence. Noah 
Webster, the great American lexicographer, m'gued in 
1789 that the time for I'egarding Englisli usage and 
submitting to English authority had nh'eady passed, 
mid that future separation of the Amci'icmi tongue 
from the English” was ^‘necessary and una\oidablc.” 

Xumerous local causes ”, he foresaw, ** such os a new 
country, new associations of people, new combinations 
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o\ itlcsis ill arts aiui scieuces, and some iiitercoiirt-o with 
triOos w’liolly uiikiiowii in Eurape, will iiiU'oduc'C new 
words into tko Aiucricaii tongue. Thosi* causes will 
pitKluec, in a course o£ time, n liuignagc in North 
Anicricit ns difFercnt from die future language ctf Kiig- 
L'ukI as the modern Dutc^h, Danish and Swedish lU'c 
from the (icniuin, or from one another. ’* In his 
Dictionary, Webster introduced r.uUciil cluuige in 
s|)c]ling and pionunciatiou. 

- There is at the present time a growing revolt mnong 
Anicrican litcr.iry men i^^inst the colunial-mindctl 
doctrine that the stsunlurils of Englisli are the only 
reputable stands of American. Mr. Ku|)crt Hughes, 
wiio-c own uo\cls arc full of racy and elfective Arne* 
ricanisms, usks hU comiMitriots in a iticciit article in 
“HaiK!i'’s Miig.izine** not to submit to I'kiglish inreccpt 
and example. What he wants is “anew l^liu-ation 
uE In<1e[jciidciicc”. He is for the American htngiiagu 
winch he calls the Statish Iniigiiage. He goes on: 

“Let 113 sign n Declaration of Literary Indepondence and 
ftirmally begin to write, not Britiali, bat United Statiali. 
For there is such a Lingaage, a brilliant, growing, glowing 
\ivacioiia, eioatiG langoago for which we have no siiecific 
name. We might call it Statesiab, or for euphony condenao 
it to Statiab. But, whate\er we call it, let na ceaae to con. 
eider it a vulgar dialect of English, to be uaed only with 
deprecation. Let ua atudy it in its splendid eflloreBconop, 
he proud of it, and trao to it. Let us put off livery, cease 
to be the bntlera of another people’s language, and try to 
be the masters and the creators of our own." 

I'UTUnK OF Amebican LaKGL'AGE 
The American language, or if y-ou prefer to call it 
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Amcricun-EiigliBli, is not on artificial product. Itjls 
the living expression of the mind and spirit of Ame- 
rican people. As philologists tell ns, thei-e is no in- 
trinsic right or wrong in the use of language. Wlmt 
is right now may be wrong hereafter; what language 
rejected yesterday, may be accepted today or tomorrow. 
Language is ever subject to changing and shifting. 
None butpctlants will try to restarict a living language 
witli iron-bound rules of impersonal grammarians. 

The cun'ent American-English differs, in puine 
respects, from Bsitish-English in spelling, proniinciii- 
tion, and syntax. He who wishes to study tlio sub- 
ject at great length can do no better than to consult 
H. L. Mencken’s ** American Language”, a work of 
distinguished scieutifit scholarship. 

To the American mind, which is quicker and 
wittier than the English mind, the British-lkiglish 
seems at time appalling. No doubt it serves the ])iu-- 
poBC of the natives of the foggy Isles. But the Ame- 
rican language seems to be more vivid than the Eng- 
lish. It is full of pungent epithets, vigorous expres- 
sions, and racy substantives. The unique imaginati- 
veness and resourcefulness of the American are coining 
new words, are reaching out for vivid forms almost 
every day. Some of these American] ms ore extremely 
original and brilliant. Mr. Mencken compares them 
to the great disadvantage of thf> British-English, and 
gives innumerable instances. He says : “ Movie is 

tetter than cinema; and the English begin to admit the 
fact by adopting the word; it is not only tetter Ame- 
rican, it is tetter English. Billboard is tetter than 
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/<Vir(/i/i/7. OJice-holdtr is more honest, more pictur- 
esi^e, more thoroiighl}' Anglo-Saxon Lli.in public 
'sfrcant.. Stcm-vriiidcr somehow hiis more life in it, 
more fsincv aii'l vt\Klness, tlnm the litenil in/lesa- 
o'Utch. ” 

What w ill Ito the fntiii'c of the Americim language ? 
(Ibvlonslya ^ery difficult question to answer. The 
American form of English la now spoken hy three 
times ns ninny {lersons os all tlie British forms taken 
together. Americanisms ore flooding tlic Englisli of 
('annda, Australia, For East, and e\eu the British 
IsIpb. The American language is much more of n 
pusher than the English language. It may not 
annihilate the English language; but as the tongue of 
the most go-nhea<l nation ot the world, it will be a 
dominant liuiguagc for tlie world. 



CHAPTER XVII 
IDEALS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
I 

School and colleges 01*6 recognized as a unifying 
Jbi'cc ill America, which is inhabited by many mdi'e 
races than India. The supreme task bcfoi'c th6 United 
States, as it is before India, is to make out of the 
diverse races and creeds a single national consciousness. 
The trusted Araci'ican agency, which is i-clied ii]x>u to 
achieve the national solidarity, is education. It is the 
single loi'gcst factor in American nation-building. 
And if the educational experiment of ii’cating the 
American out of hcteixigeueous raw matcrisil is to a 
liu'ge extent a success in these United States, why will 
not the same experiment succeed in making the true 
Indian in Indui ? 

Let me cite a few figures to illustrate how wide- 
sprearl education is in America, One person out of 
every five in the United States is at pi’esent attending 
a free public school. Ov^ 750,000 young men and 
women are to<1ay attending colleges and universities. 
Th<^ arc the pick of the coming generation. Twenty 
-five years ago one bachelor’s d^roe was issued for 
every 5,400 of the population. In ] 922 one degree 
was issued for one person in 2,300. Year after year 
the proportion of those holding university diplomas 
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l‘'\beiii<> jp.'eatly increased. This year 40,000 youths 
•jRtflnatcd trom hi;;her educational instituiions. 

II 

Ain<»-ioa expect^ and it has a right to ex|)ect, that 
tlic fiiciii'e leaders uE the nation in statecraft, science, 
literature, art, business, linanee, and philanthropy 
sboiild come from the college peculation. Kven if 
all the college graelnates do not become outstanding 
leader'* in their communities, they will have because 
of dicir college training acquired Iffoader vision, gre- 
ater imagination and deeper appreciation of the finei* 
tilings of life. But as a matter of fact, American 
College graduates do furnish nine out of every ten 
laulers in all branches. 

Never before in the history of the world was there 
such a concentration of weal^ and energy and power 
for education. As I go about visiting universities, ] 
frequently <lrop into class rooms and see what the 
professors are actually striving to do. It appears to 
me that tliey arc endeavoring to make their colleges 
.in educational agency of the whole people. Their 
work is three fold : they ore laboring to produce us 
large a body os possible of the kind of men and women 
best 6tted to be citizens of the American Ilepublic. 
They ore also wq^king to train scholars and to discovei' 
new truth. The greatest emf^asu, however, is placed 
upon productive scholarriiip and tihe closer contact 
between the college and the community. 

A professor has no right to be a hermit, a thinker 
in a vaevm. The mim who prides himself only in his 
academic dignity and cold aloofness is, in nine oases 

18 
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out oE ten, a liability rathear than an asset in the \ifcal 
education, educational process. He does not belong 
to the teadiing proEessin really. For all his so callefi 
learning he is just a tedious yokel who bores me to 
tears. He ^ould be put away in a cell by himselE 
until, as they do in paranoic cases in insane asylums, 
he “ clears up. " A teacher worthy oE his calling 
must do his utmost, both in the lecture hall and 
outside, to help materialize the larger ideals of his 
college. And these ideals 1 find envisioned in the 
following words of the last President of the Univer* 
sity of Chicago: 

“ First, a ooUege ought to help each student to acquire 
such a knowledge of the physical universe, of the history* 
of the race, of the atmoture of society, and of the nature 
of the individual, that, by taking his stand at tlie center 
of his own being, he may have a sense of where he Is... 
The second thing a college ought to do for its students is 
to teach them to think, not to follow preoupts, not to 
practice an art according to fixed methods or to play a 
game according to the roles of the game, bnt to obBorw 
facts, to set them in relation to one another, to view them 
dispasaionatoiy, to draw conolosions from them ...The third 
thing that ia neoesssry to me achievement of the business 

of the college is the development of character Breadth 

of knowledge, power lo think are indispensable prere- 
quisites to large participation in life or large contribntions 
to life. Bnt apart from high moral character they are not 
only Inadeqnate but positively dangerous. And because 
this is so, no Institntlon thst nndertakes to give these 
former things can escape the obligation to concern itself 
for the latter also. ’’ 

m 

Tt is not of course, to be inferred that all students 
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and teachers are in eager pursuit of higher ideals every- 
where. Critics are not wanting to point out the short- 
comings of American college life^ its extravagance, 
its ostentation, its sexual indiscretions, its cliques and 
its snobbishness. Many of the exhilarating scandals 
of the present college life, critics forget, arc directly 
traceable to the excesses of the late “ war for democracy” 
Scarcely a liook season passes but some “high {ne- 
ssure” no\clist8 will grind out “ college uo\cls”of 
college life. In these jazzy works of fiction young 
men are depictetl as a bunch of softies, and young 
women more interested in the decoration of their fiice 
tluui in the development of their mind, more engross- 
ed in intensive dancing than in purposive study. That 
pcL-haps is true — some times, not always I The picture 
drawn by tlic fiction artists has one colossal defect; it 
lacks proportion, do not give a fair representation of 
the average college life Their work is, therefore, in- 
correct and untrustworthy. 

The average college students is not a “ snappy 
young bounder with good taste in drinks, and better 
taste in women. ” There are undoubtedly “ thrill 
hounds ” in colleges who relate scholastic ideals to 
a subordinate position, who are out primarily for 
“ good times ” apd incidentally to pick up a few tricks 
t Vt - will fetch them mon^ later on. They are on che 
whole uneducable persons. There are, however, thou- 
sands of eager souls who never lose sight of the de^- 
lying purposes of college education. Thousands of 
them, at any rate, are on the campus to improve 
and advance. They lead hard lives of study and res 
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-search. They are not work-shy. Indeed, they do littlo 
else beyond doing their collie work with unflagging 
vxaX. To them education is a brilliant ad\cntnre, u 
grand voyage of discovery. 

During the quarter of a centmy that 1 have been 
in America more than half of which has been spent in 
teaching, I have discoveral tJiat American collets aiv 
not all alike. Some of these institutions arc little 
better than high schools, wlule olJiers ore real centre^ 
of culture and learning. In the great American state 
universities and also in some of the private institutions 
like Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia and Chicago, 
there is anxious quest &>r the rational process, an 
earnest effort for the development of reasoning power. 
Before the dawn of the New Learning in Euro{)e, men 
used to ask : AVhat does Aristotle or Socrates say ? 
Now men in die centres of higher education ask : 
Wliat are the facts, so that we may reach a'l'atioiuil 
judgment, ^iithout prqudico, without bent. And it 
is a pleasure to record tL>t great many of the seoix'hei's 
after truth are making s^nificant contriliutions to the 
sum total of human knowledge, without any thought 
of adequate compensation. 

A few we^s ago a professor of ^le University of 
Wisconsin, who has mode real contributions to Norwe- 
gian literature, refused to accept a decoration from the 
King of Norway for the second time. King Haakon 
would like to honor the professor with the Order of 
St. Olaf; but he declined it saying, “ Decorations are 
humbug. He rejected the decoration not for the 
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iint time, but for the sccoml. What does a scholar 
care- for the empty bauble of a title ot a dneoration ? 
It has no lure for him; it adds notliing to his intellec- 
tual stature. On tlie contrary, it helps to rate himself 
(is juvenile. He may even suspect that nrhcn a potci^ 
tate announces, Arise, 8ur Horry, " or Arise, SSii’ 
Uabindra, *' these words ore the forerunners of an ax 
to grind. A teacher cannot be 1)Othcred witli such a 
humbug, however highly it may be prized by the 
gaping herd. 

V 

Outside of a few rag-tag and hob-tail institutions, 
universities are constantly searching for new truth for 
the use of the people. Professors ore scholars and 
investigators, whose sacred duty is to blaze die wa^ 
to political, social and cultural progrsss. It is an age- 
old struggle, and it never ends. Bacon somewhere 
tells the story of an order of Catholic priests who 
undertook to learn how many teeth a horse has. Tlie} 
went to the writings of the early Church Fathers and 
Aristotle for the information in vain. The number of 
teeth in a horse’s mouth was declared to be “an ever- 
lasting mystery, because of a grievous dearth of 
historical and theological evidence. ’’ Finally an 
enttfprising neojphyte timidly suggested getting a 
horse and counting the teeUi. Consternation rrigned. 

Satan hath tempted tlus bold neophyte, “ opined the 
priests, “ to declare unholy and unheard-of ways of 
finding truth, contrary to the teaching of all the 
Fathers. *' Nevertheless from Bacon, through Darwin 
in England to Michelson in America, rash neophytes 
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have still been insisting on counting hcnrse^s teeth. A 
scholar must know things at first hand. 

A university is not a ready-made fact-trough from 
which the students should be fed willy-nilly. Th^ 
should go to the university of thdr own accord, and 
get directly from the original source what is most likely 
to enrich their lives. 

It was my privilege a few years back to hear Miss 
Hellen Keller, who is blind and deaf, to deliver a public 
address. At the end of tlus lecture this young 
American woman, who can neither hear nor see, invited 
the audience to ask her questions. 

One of the queries that was put to her was this : 
** Is there anything worse than being blind ? 

She paused for half a second. Then she gave this 
rq>ly : 

Yes, it is worse to have eyes and not see. ” 



CHAPTEU XVUI 

EDUCATION WEEK 

The la«>t week was observed in America nb the 
Education Week. It was the outcome o£ the realizur* 
tion of concerted and consecrated effort for mass educi^ 
tion. WTiile e%*ery one of the fifty-two weeks in the 
yedr is given to human education of one kind or 
another, it is considered highly desirable to de\'ote one 
^ week in particular to stimulate enthusiasm for educa^ 
tion. 

The President of the United States designated by 
proclamation the seven days beginning from Kovembex* 
16 and ending on November 22 as the Education 
Week this year. It was observed not only in the 
schools of the country, but also by civic clubs, study 
groups, chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, and 
other orgamzations. 

During the Education Week, public meetings are 
held, cinema demonstrations and the school flyhibi tio ns 
are arranged. They all remind the people of the 
importance tiie needs and problems of ajgood school 
system in a well-regulated nation. 

To Battle ImiEBAcy 

The war against illiterai^ is not yet over in 
America. Indeed, according to the last census of the 
United States, this country renka tanth in illiteracy. 
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Hod the coiupulBory education law been rigidly 
enforc&l, illiteracy would no doubt have been complet- 
ly wiped out. 

During the Great War, the teste o£ the United 
States War Department showed that illiteracy was even 
more prevalent than the < ensus repuiiB indicated. 
Practically 23 per cent of those in ^e draft could not 
read a type-written order or a let^. Such a poor 
showing has been the cause of deep concern in America 
which is considered by its citizens as an important 
leader in the progress of the world. Every attempt is 
therefore being made to reduce the amount of illiteracy. 

The idea for national Education Week started in 
1920 during the Presidency of the late Mr. Warren G. 
Harding. It has now become an American institution. 
The education week is an annual event throughout the 
Republic. Some of the cardinal points emphasized in 
this seven -day education campaign have been well 
summarized by an educationist : 

1. American school is America’s first line of 
defense in times of peace. 

2. If America’s schools ful, America fails. 

3. Five million children in the United States of 
school age are not attending school. 

4. Twenty -two per cent of the colored popula- 
tion is illiterate. 

5. Reports from the surgeon general’s office show 
25 per cent of all the man called for examination 
during the late war were illiterate. 

6. Six per cent of tiie population of the United 
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Stitcs is illiterate. 

7. llliteriie}' through aceident alone iias eoRT the 
riiitcil States iuiiiniilly o\er $S2o»000,U00 ( lie. 
2,47.\0()0,(m ) 

S. Ivlueatioii is tlie debt that tlic present owes to 
the in tore. 

!). Aiiieru.i and American institutions arc (iod''> 
l.ist chance to the hnniaii race. 

10. The [leoplc of the T'liitcd States s[M'nd tliroc 
tiiius os miu h at pleaMti'c resorts and in joy riding us 
the^ do on the entire system of eilucutioii. 

11. ^h.Lll nc pay tlic debt we owe to future 
generations ? 

1‘UOC.ISAM OF Em'CATION WkEK 

The lidueation \\'eck was sjxiiisoreil this year by 
tlie National Education Assocmtioii, the Ihireau of 
Education, and the Aitiencaii Legion which is an 
org.ini/ntion of the Aincricnn \etcranB of the Inst great 
war. They issued a program suggesting procedure 
Inr the obsersance in schools. It was so full of rich 
meaty suggestions that it is worth glancing through. 

].'arh day in tlic w'cek w^as set ujiart as a day of 
sti*e'sing some jinrticular aspect of education which is 
nation-wide, ratlier tlian IcKal, in its significaiicc. 
The days of the week were observed as follows : Mon- 
thly for American Constitution; Tuesday, Patriotism; 
AVednesday, School and Teacher; Thursday, Conserva- 
tion and Thrift; Friday, Know your School; Saturday, 
Community and Health; Sunday, God and Country. 

These suggested topics did uot preclude various 
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States and localities from emphasizing upon those 
features of education which they thought needed pu'ti* 
cular attention. They were simply suggested as topics 
upon which the whole country could unite. 

It is pleasing to obser\c that the directors of the 
Education Week program kept clear of einjity academic 
discussion oi mere philosophic abstractions. They 
tried to cori'clate educational problems to actual lilc of 
the nation. On Pati'iotism day, for instance, it w.io 
urged that voting and not mere flag-waving is Clio 
primai'y duty of every patriotic citizen. Patriotism is 
more than playing a flag game. In the same wa}', on 
(Conservation of the natural rcsoui'ces oi the couiitiy 
especially in tlie prc^cntlon of foiiist fires wsis iiicuk.i- . 
tc<l. More, each student uvas urgc«l to plant a tiee. 

Altogether it was a successful Ediicatiuii Week, 
mid undouiitedly it I'csulted in much practical In'iicfit 
for the nation. What a pity that iiiflin has not a na- 
tional Education ^^'cck. ('ouldii't somethiiig like this 
1)6 inaugurated in India ? The leaders who entertain a 
friendly disposition towniil the increase and diffusion 
of gcnei'al enlightenment, should gi^e the matter their 
serious considci'ation. 

As a result of close contact with American edii- 
(Mitional sj&tem, 1 am convinced that thci'e is no other 
royal road to political emuncipatioii than education. 

« Progressive Civilization depends upon progressive 
education.” Every boy and girl in the country should 
have an opportunity of receiving an education. The 
following statement by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the bite 
.President of Harvard University, presents an ideal 
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^cll worth the effort of Yoiin;:' liiilin to iithiiii: 

111 a deuiocrncy tho public schools sliuuli.. enablu any 
iliiltl to t;vt the beet training possiMu iip to any )put 
not for the hiiinlileit destinations only bin for all drstinn- 
tioiiH. Tins uonntry wants the liest schools for tho ni.ibsps, 
not for tho classes. The American people already accept 
•(8 one just anil for a democracy NaiioleoiiB's phrase “PIvery 
career open to talent. " 



CHAPTER XIX 


COMMON SEN HE IN EDUCATION 

Education it the basin of the Greek state. -Diogciic-' 
The common school is the t radio of America's great- 
ness. — Theodore Pai'kcr. 

Public education in America is wide-sprcsvl and is 
generally of hight}[Ki; but Ainciica is not coiitcnt 
with it. Keen, discerning leiulers of the nation ai'c 
now insisting tliut training in character is the clucf 
function of education. Ko school program wliidi 
neglects iiioi’al training is worthy of serious attention. 

One of the most iinjiortsuit Icoilers in the field of 
cluu'octer education in America to day is I)r. lOdwin 
D. Stoi'buck. Ills work in character training in public 
schools has atti'octcd much atccution in Americ.t and 
Eiiiopc. long ago a committee of educators, of ^\liicli 
J)r. Storbuck w'as the cliairman, won the pri/e of siNt) 
thousand ru^iees for the best statement of methods of 
cliarocter education for public schools. It seems tome 
that in view of the increasing demand for monil tench> 
ing in Indian public education, it w'ould be w'orth w'hile 
to know something of Dr. Stiu'buck’s “ science of 
character. ” 

Now^ w'hat is cliaiact^' ? The answ'er is ncai'. It 
consists, accoi'ding to Dr. Starbuck, in tlie whole- 
hearted response to personal and social values. The 
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iiiol'nl ]iei-son is Che one \^lio i-cs[k>ii(1.s Iiuleouuiel} to 
tlie i'liJiiliuiicJifciil life MtiiuCiuiiH, smli ius “ . 

111 Cl Mc (111 ties, ri^ht uttitiulc towiii'ils ]>L'o{jert\, siiul 
Aicalth iiiid thcii* uses, rcxi>eiC for l.iiiuly rolitiuns inclu- 
ding idc.il lo\c nnd care ul oflisprin^, rci'iueinents in 
so(*uil Wiiys, rCM]^Hjn»e to tlun^H ul liCiiuty in nntniv 
und hninaii u.itnre, scr\ ice to t>clf and hninaiiiCy chiuii^li 
a \ocatiuii, the |)owei’ ul cmitivc cnde»xor.”'J'lu* lic^t 
M'av to enlti\atc dur.icter is not l>v direct inor.il in- 
i>trncCioii, hut iiidm'ct. ])ivcunr<>os on aI>»Lr.ut I'leals 
Ity cthic^il experts do little goods to the pnpiU. “ W e 
iiKist stop ruhhing ‘ The Virtues ’into the in(‘nt,d skins 
of our cluldmi. W’e must rednec to a modicuin all 
die direct niunil appeals that lUfe too a]iC to end in 
.'‘Cjitiiiicntility or imuiiecrity. We iniist muiinn/c tlie 
intixispectioiL and Mvisectioii that tlii’eaten to lead to 
paral} Ms, lu-tifieialit} and inti’o\crsiun. ” (.'hildren are 
not incUncd to abstract thiiikiiig. (icniime thinking 
for th(‘ youngsters must Kprmg ii'om the exiieiieiices 
thc} ha\e had or about to Jia\a. Mond \ahics must 
lia\e their roots not in a foriiiul morality cuile, but in 
their own Mtalued exjicrieacc. 

That \iill sound like heresy to the de\otees of thc 
direct mctliod of moral uistrnetion. Thc^ may c\en 
liraiid Dr. Starbiick as a railical. In die strict sense 
of the term, he proliahly is a radical; but so was Con- 
lucius. so was Buddha, and so was Socrates. MTierc 
and when lias there been a great teacher or leader who 
was not a radical ? But anyone, not befuddled by 
theenrizing, will sec how eminently sane and practical 
Starbuck is. 
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Dr. ICfhviii 1). Starback isuPTOfcssoroEPbilosopliy 
at the State Uiii\crsity oF Iowa. He is a philosopher 
by pmEcsKion, and teacher by instinct, fie is the 
author of a niim1)er oE k'arncd works on psychology 
and education. He has also liecn an important con- 
tri})i(tor ot Hastings’ Encydopedia o f Jidiyion and 
Edita. Apart Eroin his loiiriiing and scientific schoLu'- 
ship which I grcatl}' a<liinire he specially appCiUs to me 
as a inaii oE what the ( iermans call Weltanachaminy . and 
whu'h the JCnglisli feebly translate as world outlook. 
I)r. Itabindranatli Tagore once I'cmarkcd to me in a 
letter; “I ha\ c been greately attnictcd to Dr. Sbirbuck. 
1 lelt almost at the \ci'y sight of him tliat he was one 
of the few men whose he.irt iMjlonged to all humanity.” 

Dr. Starbuck is the outstanding exponent in 
America ol ihractei' training by indii'cct metliod. It 
IS not to he inEcrred, of course, that dirct moral iii- 
striicLion, is absolutely wrong. To a Lertain extent 
dii'(H;t iiisti'uetion, butiully adininistci’cd, may he of 
some help; hut much cannot be expected from it. It 
has diiiiiite limitations. Tlie indirect method, which 
Dr. Starbuck calls tlic natniwl method, is superior and 
F.vr more efEc.-ti\ e. I'his method would have the pupils 
discovei' for themselves most of the \irtues — good 
will, self-f oiitrol, symimthy, helpfulness — through 
conduct. “The teachei's of the w’orldwdiom we honor ” 
remarks Dr. stiu'buck, “liave <^ne heart first rathci' 
than head first at their task. They hu\enot chopped 
nor dissected, nor defined tlie virtues. AVhy should 
you? 'riiey have li\ed natuiwlly with those whom 
they liave taught. Why not you ? The ti'uths th^ 
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h:ive ul:torc(Hi!i\e liecn Iivin»' \ontK's. Tho liiidilli i 
eschewed the lo<(L('iil ethical smd tlieolo^n ’ 
of his d.xY .^iid cluiij' to tlic pniu'iplt* oi K.iiin.i, the 
dctenniiniijj; |)o^\ol' ot the deed. The lino -^oule 1 te.u Ii- 
tT of XsiiSiU'eth ^\Ollt iiliont doin;^ _u;ooil hy i|iii<'kejiiii^ 
the coiidiKt iwi 1 lln[lnUe^. Me Wiis the iu ti'^L -le.u her 
'\^ho uttered the preiejit or told tho ji.ir.ihle :ini1 left ii. 
doiii;; its su;?j'esti\o iiiel impelling; work. Was it iiol '«o 
with Sor-iMtes and hi" it not Is^on m) witli e\er\ m’e.ir 
ttfaclier?” TIiono woi-fls indit.iLe thi* «.pnjt in wlmh 
Dr. Statiniek :i|)p]o u ho- tlie pnihloin o! inor.d edni .itaui. 

lie ^honld not ]h‘ iniMinder-tou 1 Deihap.^ ht- 
xiew- could 1)0 ni.ide -tdl tle.n'ir h\ the lollovvin<r 
“don’rs ” which he uttiie 1 with the mmou oI a seer 

4 

111 a pnhlie uddros-: 

" \voi(l, tiH von wmuM <i plai;u(, too niiah diiod na i.il 
uislmctiou. T* ‘ the adist. FUor moral truths inilv w'lirMi 
ttioy arc prouuant with uieaiiiiii;. Touch the striii^'S of the 
cliiidN iiittuie with tho dolicjcj' with AVliirh an artist Iiims 
iiiuaii Iruiii dll i.tdtrujiiuiit. WJiuii tlie uui..imi)ji id rifjijl, 
strike thu kova su Mf^oruiisly th.it ho foils ‘the awful in.ui sty 
of the moral l.i\v ’. Doiit piuich at all. You'll only lii.ro 
the yoiinc-star 

“Don’t keep riiljlnii)' tho viiiuos into the Dioial skins 
of thu cliililron. Uiio of tlir* lucthoils, now in \oiiue would 
bpeiid a ui'ulli uu oath ot buvural virtues, wiih appiuprialo 
poolr} , narrative, iftory and didcussioii. A hcallliy-iiiii ded 
hoy might w'oll witlisland a week of such discipline on the 
virtue of hcIpfiiliKSfl, let us Ha5% for ho can he counted uu 
to have the milk of human kindness in Ins heart and will 
like to abet the pedagogical fKission of bis Icachor. But 
two vveoka ol it should bring irritation, throu aggravation. 
A healthy, red-hljuded bo> ahould come out of the fourth 
wcuk of such peraistent piety with murder in his LearL . 
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"Be tlio hTtiEt. Don't zuoraliKP. A\oidUlling the Btory 
nr rocitin^ the hiograpliy as a choice morsel and then spoil 
the (h^ebtion of thn lienrer hy anilyKing its content. In the 
^^o^]s of Fulix Adler, *D<in't pnll the plum out of the 
moral puddinii*. Iiea\e the *ThiB Teaches us* and 'From 
tins we leain’ in the litnboof for{rollcn educational relics. 

“Don’t keep intellectualiKliig the \irtncs. They will be> 
cniiio but cnrinus puklcd and mounted specimens of con- 
duct. A cat or a lUnver or a Mrtuo cannot endure too much 
dissecting, 

" Finally, among these hemely precepts, ho \ery hniran 
and vury natural. Ikui't he too sorions. There has been 
historically too innch pathca in nur piety. The virtnoa wore 
badges of entrance into immortality and the shadow of 
death has iieon aliout them. In tins new world the good 
life IS a way of liMiig and a ratlier cheerful way of living 
at that. ” 

])r. Stnrlmck wonlil hn>c the youngsters consider 
sitinitiuiiH rather than learn the catalogue of virtues. 
'Ilic one great adMUitige of this pLni is tliat sitnatioiiH 
arc delinitc and concrete, 'uhilc virtues ai'c abstract 
and 8ubjix:tuc. Children’s minds, like Tolstoy’s, “go 
stiMight to the coiici'ctc as a horse to a inuiigcr full 
of oats. ’’ lly centering nttcntioii upon facts and con- 
ditions which surround children, they will learn to 
inasti'r cacli situation as it arises. This wrestling witli 
concrete fiuts w'ill dc>elop mental muscles, and give 
them moral rnggedness nud refined judgments. In 
course of time tliey will have acquired the habits to 
make right res|)oii<‘C to countr}’, friends, enemies, tasks, 
games. It is therefore the duty of the intelligent teacher 
to create live situations rather than extol absti'acfc 
\irtueB and deliver so-callcil moral precepts. If any 
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^ooii li.i" i‘voi‘ lOiJiV iiiiD oi' iliii'it tikmmI 
]u'uw.him‘iit — ^eiirinieiit.il Muil1liii>r ur^luiu: — 

1 h.i\f‘ not Ikmi'iI ill It, iini) I iloiiht \(‘i\ iiiiiih if Star- 
hiirk lu'i. 

\ '‘tiiipli' ol pia* ti< .il tiMiniii<r in I oiniiii t 

ll)| till* little l(>lk'< I. I.l^ iH'llM'lih t lie I. >|]ppO^I‘ till* 
1a\\ ii-o 111 rill' iieiuflilMiihoii 1 (.>1 ihr m lionl ,ue 

l»(Mn'j[ -ptuli.' 1 li\ ‘tiiin' -tii'leiit- iiii'l irunip •)!' )ouny;i'r 
tlul'lron mileit-iki' to proU*i t the Liwii-.. Now (Iin 
-IkmiM loii^i-r not in tlie nieie i1im n-sion of 
^^h.lt ine^lit Ite done, hut in the inakiie^ of m tiial 
plaii-^ '\\hi( li the\ are to i arr\ out 'rhi*\ inii\ make 
little ••ivrn ho.irds m ith '*iMh M};n>« se*; “ I’leaM* Help 
iNise the ( Jra-'i “Hon't ‘''poll the Lawn”, “ Ki'ep 
oil’ the (ii'a-x”. It lx tlioiiirlit that if mi<)i a trainin'' 
could he ixiNen lor nieetiiii' all moral sitimtions the 
piohleiiiol ethical ediic ation \\oulcl he \er\ near solution. 

Ih ^tarhn(k hax prepmeil a serie'^ ol int«*n"*tino 
r harts ol piojec ts and pifihleins to enric li si i har.n ter- 
ti.iiniiiL: * uiiK Ilium, lleic aie some oi his simi'est- 
ion-: '1 ^Ao «rroups ol students act out settlement oi' 
<i i|murel; make a hird lestaur.uit and support it eo- 
Ilec tL\eh ; make hui^es to ^^ear on eertain |)iitriotic 
d.i^x; mother an or])li.in animal: make an ohser>atiuii 
trip to locate lyseet homes; ;'i\e an exhihition of 
S]).u'tan ^^iimastic training'; play teacher in settling; a 
i(uariel; re]>ort to tlic inunieipal iiiitliorities breeding' 
fdaecs of flies and mosquitos; establish a Mihool bank; 
re])ort on some miu'M'rs and heroes oi' sticiicc; Msit 
and study a bank; write a i».‘hool creed; plan and earn 
money for dinner ior adopted family; u'catc Iieautiiul 
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'riuisc mill scoi'cs ol other bii^gebtcd jirojccts in- 
\ol\e the e;u*rjiii«^ of moral iilcsis into action. Such 
jictiMtic." make for iiitcicot ami insiiie armul traiinii"- 

o ^ 

on t,h(‘ pal t of htmlents. \\ hat is more im^xirtanl' 
still IS that tlie pi-oj(‘et invoUe, in iiio.st cases, a rcnii- 
iiiumtv oi C'llort. “ The spirit ol the ^'oiqi Mtah/e^ 
the intlTe^t ol each one. 'I’hc truest relhmslii|is s]>iin;^ 
lip .'anion;' those ilevoteil to common caii'Cs. The 
surest iiiaik ol the ;'oo(l person is his alnlit\ to c*nt'’r 
sympathc'ticalU into tlie lu tivitus oT a s^roiiji airl to 
accept his shiire in coniinon c'ntcrjirises. Il.ilats ol 
social iesj!onsi\c‘nehs are the best traiinn;' in inoial 
ies|)onsil)ilit}”. Jnthe pi'o;'iaiii ol! ethical instruetion, 
all tli.it the tcMchcT should do Mould he to ;>fi\e hints 
and au;'^estions, and ne\i‘r iindc‘1 ,in\ cmumsi.uue 
moral hoiiiilie>. 

'J’he old rule, ‘'Sparc the rod and spoil the child", 
h.is Ion;!; loiu^ lieen in the disciud in the pro;'iesMNe 
C'diicatioiial Morld. (loose stcppiii;^ in education is 
thoiou;'hly out ol l.ishion. l^iipils shonlil he tc listed 
ahva^s. ’i'ho} should he .dloircd, tactlull} and ;'i.icc- 
I’ullj, to lc.irn Iroin their o\mi e.\i)crieuce. 'Fheie is 
pr.u'tieall} no limit to their capacities to think their 
way throu<j;h moral cpicstioiis. “ There is hardl} un^ 
limit to the luuinen and rehnement oL thought ehilil- 
ren can command when they facearc.il situation. 'J'hei*c 
is haiilly any thinking to m huh they e.in lie ciriicn 
Aihai torced up against artiiicial situation ” 'I'hc mm 
of the cultural tcachci' should be not to eiifoi'cc I’nibsinn 
duscipliuc, but to hclj) c\er}' boy and girl, young man 
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■iixl \\oui:iii, into .1 rhuii;j;Iufiil i»r iiU-V {)urpo^o 

AikI li thiTO IN .iiiMliiii^ .ill III tho 
"till lent-, 1m‘ will 111 liiiu* I i('.iii\rl\. 

Ih ''fsiiliin.k, w itli the* :iul ol si Ntufl (»l n'M'.in h 
.i*-.i^t:iiit-, !*• iU)W oiisi.ijioil in it ili't;iili‘'l 

* lilN'.llil'il liihlioiri.ljilu tll.lt \\ ill If |\[> mIiOoI tlUMt Ill'll 
(•link til till' illOKO-'t iil.itrn.ils nil i Ii.iliirti'i* 

I'lliK .itiuii. ** 'I'lMi lii'i » inii^t h.iM* II Ini'iuc,” Di. 
St.irliui k, to ill!' licst. Nti rw'. tli.it Ntn- tlir iiii|tiilsis 
TTfiuiiiiiifo iiml lu'ioiKiii, , Hill till' ihoitr^l ])<)riiis tli.it 
.iw.iki'ii ii ■'l•Il''l• 111 r’u‘lu'iiit\ ol ii.itiii'.il oIi^iiN, till' 

ll'iOi'ils in ll|st01-\ tllllt .nIioW till' pONMlljllt^ or MTMI'O 

lluoiiiih woiltli, tlut \OKT till' Niiirit ol loM'iiml 

lo\.ilt\, .iinl NO on tliiouifli iin i'ii'Ui'ns tixils of ciiltiiii' 
rh.vf i.iM \ifsili/i' iiii'l ifiM' iiioi'ul Mo;iii(ii iiiiri: to I'M’iw- 
rliiii'f tli.it I- iloiio. ’’ \N itli till' iii'l of sill'll :i liililio- 
•fi.ipln ivliiili W'lll iii.ili/i' tin* liL'-t wi'.iltli ol ni.iti'riiil 
now iiN.iilil.ihlr in Ntoiw, poi'trv, ilrnniii, tr.i'litioii, tlio 
n II Iii'i will III' .ililo to iii'Ip till' pupils III t'^'lnlili'iluiiu: 
liiiliitN ol iiiui.il I'l'.irtion. 

Till (iiiL'stioii limy !«• uskoil : SlioiiM ri'liffion lo 
nil Inrli'il III titliir.il ti'.ir'liiiiir p Tliat rltipi'iids upon tlic 
inti.iniii^ of till' w'onl n'liifioii. To Dr. Starlnick, rc- 
li;»ion consists in 'wliolo-lir'iirtcil response to irlcal \ allies 
Niicli as ho.nit>, r«\c‘icii<'o lor tlio riiviiu' onlcr of the 
woilil. lie synipatliiyos with the ainm of tho.>>c ivho 
woiilrl inclinlc rclii^ioii, foiiiidcil ii]ion broad ])rinciplcs, 
in a prorjrani of moral training. Liberal in religions 
and soei.il qiic.stioii 8 , he holds however, that true ri> 
ligion has nothing to do witli fabulous yarns, rrccriH, 
dogma=. and all the other cargo of beliefs jn\ciited 
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by tlieolof^y. A\’’ith iiil hisj gentle, warm afPcctlon for 
Ills rdlowmeii, Mtirlmck, [ l)Riie\c, wouM make a 
ciiiiiiibalistic liolrLiy for all kikIi nun-c'sscntials of 
tluHilogual eategory. Well, whj not ? For one, 1 can 
surely offer no stmiig objection. 

In the We«(tprn \\orl«l of today, r'ultiire, not sect- 
arian religion, is the ultimate court of appeal. Social 
Biidpsji hologicalch ingeslea\eluige sections ol theolo- 
gy high and dry on the shores of tune, ^’hcolog^cal 
needs and dogmas sue merelj the handiwork of mall. 
'I’liey come and go as women’s iiidiion platen; they 
(■er\e their time, they jialc and <lie, and are forgotten. 
John C’aUiiijMho piltsl the faggots ai-oiind the Spanish 
ph} su. lan, Sers etiis, because ol his deni. d of the Trinity 
^Mi8 regard(‘d b% the ('hristians of his da^ as a religious 
cslint. lloasting a li\e manat tlie st.ike, lor creedal 
rlifferi'iices, wa"* Hup|xjsed to please (Jod and the Holy 
(diost. 1 am not an ex|M‘rt on ghostly matters; but 
] ha\c always m.iiiitaiiie<l that ('al\in was a eieed- 
iiionger. Most of the CaKiiusts, hoMe\cr, arc now 
ci\ili7Pd and h.i^e dc^elope^l better ^morals. Toda\ 
the creeds an<l <logmas of John Calvin no lunger hold 
the intellect ot Scotland in their paralyzing grii), as 
they dill jciu's ago. lluuiaiiity lias riRcn supi-ciiie over 
Calvinism, ns it ever will over every other creed of 
the priwtitioiiers of theology. As 1 see it, the ivligion 
that counts most in this sul vale ol tears is the 
religion of heart, tlic religion of mercy and pity and 
charity. 

The future welfare of tlie citizens of a nation is 
ill the schools. They should be the power house of 
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ill's] >ir:ition. SlIuxiIs A\hieh iniilil chtmu'tc'i', ^liioh 
]ii*0(1mc 111 tell 1^01 it iiii<l jmlilic K]iintr(l I'l ./ciisliip, lU'O 
iiiiiun^ the •;u'.tte>t .i^-sot" ut u loiiiiti'N. l‘’or silter 
nil, the ])iir])uM> ut education i<i nut incrcU to iiiake 
■i liMii^ Init a Uro. Tills IS the tiino For odiiciit'iun.il 
iccoiistruction in India. We nct'd hetter schools, and 
hettcr te.uhcTs. At preecnt some of oiir teachers iiiv 
ns cuiii]K'tcnt tutcachas a troiijic oi‘cliiiii])an/ecstu {il.iy 
the Mill! AVc should know only one aristuir.ic^ : the 
rTi isttH rai y ol coinpotciKc uiul cultiiii'. Oiir loiintiy 
wants tlic IjOst }oiitIi Mitli the la'st trainin'^. May 
t'lc sihools of the riitiii'C in India hccome tlie true 
Tcmidt's of A\ isdoiii, iin*l the te-ichcrs their aiithciitie 
Jliiih Priests! 
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SUMMER COLLIiXJES 

It seems stnuigc tli.it eollefje siml school )>iiil( 1 iii,i^s 
111 Iii( 1 i.i shoiiM stiiJid [ii'actically empty thi’oup;li 
the loiifT pei'iud ol siiiiinicr vsicntion. Why shoiihi- 
Ixxiks iiiifl Milmihic hiliuRitoi'Y appiuntiis Lie idle 
wlieii they can he ii.''ed to extend the fi'ontiei’s of 
knowleil^c ? Does the mind of the student i Oii'^e to 
j»i"0\v diii'iii<r the Ion ^ snnimcr x’ceess i' 

Tlu) vc«j;nl.ir college year in Anierii a l)eji;in'< in tin* 
imddloof Septeiuhei' and ends tlie first MCek ol dune 
This pUAidos for more than thiee moiitlis ol siinimer 
vacation — alUitfcther too Ioihj^ a peninl of le^t lor 
any healtliy }Oiiii‘^ man with eiiijer mind A w.in h.is 
to lx* found to iitili/ethe lonnr isnimners for piodia- 
tiNC edneatiun. 

T'ttlizk Summkk A'acation 
The leadinjr colhijujos and universities throiij^hont tlie 
rmteil States have sjx’cial Eiimmer sessions. The 
courses they ^eacll arc of standar<l {ijwlc, and com- 
pleted work i-eceivcs proportionate college cnnlit in the 
eamc way as during tlic rest '^f the year. In tlie ’ 
main the professors arc drawn from the' older mcinliers 
of the rognlar staff on the college, but a goodly num- 
ber of experts uro also employed for the summer from 
other institutions. In all departments a rich offering 
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rif ( 1)111 nr.uU' lur un'ltT.iiiMilii.iti’'' M.im ol tin* 
« oiiiM*-. air Ml li .1" .ur nut iliiiin^ 'a* H‘-t til’ 

the \tMi, au'l .ill .iir Ml oi‘<ltn(‘<l .is tu into tlu* 

t uui M s ullriftl iliii 111-4; till* .ii-.iilmiii- mmi*. l''ui- 
,l<-.ii hi‘i s, will) lii-iMi iiii.ililr to c niii|ili‘r(‘ till' Wtilk 
lui I’l. \. ili-4:u-i’'. this ,iii.in-4t‘iii(‘nr< is ul’ iiu-.iU'ul.i- 
Iili- \.ilm‘ 

\||\.I1LII-I KMIlsl*' alt- .list) *4:1 \ 1*11 ful pU'l 'Jf!*.!' ill. ill' 
sriiil(‘iiis I ill- ]iru|Mii‘iiuii ul sikIi s| ndcni.. Ik-iii;;; 
IfsU.llK 1,11-41- 111 llll sliliiliK-l- oJIJulllllCIir. 'plll.ll I.Kl- 
litii-s .111- ulli i(‘il !iii iiiU-iisiM* sii)ii\ aii-l ii‘-i- ii-t Ii. 'I'lu' 
post -1:1.11111. lt<- IMilk. is s«» M) -Oltllll.llc* 1 (ll.lt It. 111 . IN l»l' 

I mil iiiii(‘il fuL s(i< (<<s>i\(> ^iiiiiiii(-i<. \\ ithmit iliipln .il.imi 
'I'liis pi 1 Hills .sCiidi-iits to luia.D'd llirii .shidirs iii 
MIHilllll tUNN. nils .1 V , or I’ll l>. l]l-^lri‘. 

riu- iid\.tiit.i^< s ul attt’iiilifi;:^ .1 ><iiitiiiuT .''•csMoa 

. 111 ' .so |).)l(iit lli.it III llii' last liei.iili' tilt' (‘liiulliiieiit of 
siiiimii’i .stiidi'jits li,is nil ii'.iscd limn 10,(100 li>i\->(>,OOG. 
'I'lir >iii]iiiu'i N'ssioji ifpit'scjirs siji i>rir,iiii/(‘d iix; ul 
U-|siiii‘ tiiiic It .ill ,uut‘s to .show that .III nil i'riihiii;> 
iiiiiii](i-i' oi stiidi-iits NMtIi iiiU'lln tii.il iirdor . 111 ' ulili- 
/1114 tlii'ir \ai .itioiis to a i;t)uil jiiirpO't*. T^o oiii' lias 
.1 ii^ht to s.i> ill, it tIu'N .lit* nil .ip.il»l(‘ ul thiiikiii,!', .mil 
th.iL tlu'N .slioiilil not aii]iiirc a tollc^^u i-iliuatioii rroin 
dime to Septemher. 

'I'he present writer w.is cnj^ai;cil, a lew weekh aj^o, 
In te.ieliiii^ at .1 Summer Session of one of the beat 
known ^o\crnnient universities in the etaintry He 
ioiiiid siiiiiinei' study ipiice po[)ular unions lolle^re 
students. They wcir hardworking industi'ioiiH men 
and NNomcn, wiio were relentless in their se.tiih for 
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Icai'iiing. 

Siiinincr BtndeiitB, as a rule, are a bit older and 
more mature. I bad in one my classes a student 
who was well o\cr sixty. She was apparently as 
knowledge liuiigi'y as the rest o£ her classmates, who, 
were on an a\pr.igc thirty jem’S joiingcr. Aciordiiig 
to educators at (olumbia I'liwcrsity who lia\o expe- 
riincnted with adult ca|iacitics ior Iciu'iiing new 
subjects, ])co|ilc are never too old to learn. I 'p to 
the age ol fifty, e\cr}Oiic has an eipial diancc to 
master a new subject. After that age limit, the 
learning cajiacity decreases about one jier cent 

l'huiCAT10N*K iNni.STKV 

Tlie major industry of America appeal's to ])e not 
autoinolnlcs, or steel, or railroads, or oil, but edm a* 
tioii. VWre tlie assets of all the college and univer- 
sity oiidowniciits counted up, the figuie would reach 
an astounding total of many billions 

“Chirscd be he who burdens discussion with facts,” 
is tlie edict of many a decrepit pedagogue. I am, 
how'cvei', willing to brave the holy w ratli, and indicate 
why education is one of the biggest industries of the 
Ibiitcil States. Consider, for instance, the huge 
amount of money tied up in cducationnl ** plants. ” 

lliu'vard University has 207 million rupees; Colu- 
bia, 177 millions; Yale, 123 milhons; Cliicago, 105 
millions; Lelaud Stanford, close to 84 mil lions, 
Carnegie Technology, Nordiwestern, and Princeton 
struggle along with a paltry 30 millions to 4.5 
millions; and even the son'iest of institutions gets 
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o\cr tlic* .‘t inillioii nijioc^ ninrk or jiori-hc-*. IHchica- 
tioii is really one ol the nio^'t iin{X)rt.iiit on ‘r()rl^>es in 
A\liioIi Ainoric.in society is ciif^aj^ecl. 

(lifts are iinvlc no loiiirer 1\> the thonsands, hut 
Hjy the niillion-. (.Jeorj^o llsikcr, the New ork r.iil- 
loatl inii;;n.ite, Im- '|ii*<t ailile«] .‘I million to the ori^rin.il 
lo iiiilliuii i'U])ei-s he donateil to the llaL\ard 1hiMiieo'« 
Sehool. Till'. IS ii'presoiibitise of the seale on vhuh 
the endowiiieiits {nle up. Thus it is iii>t siirpriMii^ 
to read th.ic Ihiiieetoii I'liuersity h.is ju't m ei\eil 
o\er 7 1SIC-.S ol rnptes lor a iiieiv tlu'.itre. If Aiiienea 
is ,1 Lind of iiiilhon.nies, tho\ at least know how to 

* m 

make their iiiiliiofis scr\<‘ the cause of education, 
n search, and knowledi^e. 

IlKl' AN r.DrOAlTON 

Aiueiieaii iini\orsities ha\u ^row'ii enormously in 
rmuit A ears. In ( 'olninhia I'liiversity ol New 

Yoik, loi instance, Ii.i»l only 1,(J00 stuflcnts. Toilay 
the re«ristratiun at (.oliiiuhia lias reiudicd the sta^rixciiim 
total ut 41,(100. Ill IU02 the (ohunhiii I iiivcr.‘‘tit} 
liiidget WMs three iiulhon nipccs a year. To»lay it is 
thiity-thrce inillion ru]iccs a year. Millions ha\e Iicen 
hpent on buildings and grounds. The endow'ment 
has grown correspondingly. 

No one, of <^un>c, ie> lunatic enough to iimiiitAiii 
diat inci'e college buildings and equipment constitute 
education. They arc only instruments - instruinciitis 
to prepare folks to 6er\c their fellow men and thcii 
countiy’. And what is this jii'eimratioii hut another 
tenn for education ? Moi'cover, that education is 
positively dcfccthc which so slu'ivels one’s heart a^ 
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to sq)ai'»te him in synjpathy from his fclloivs, ” or to' 
turn a«^inst the public the weajxms put into lu^ 
imnd by the public for the promotion of common 
weal. ” Liberal education should be available, 
throu^rhoiit the entire }car, not ior a seedy Icisuii^ 
cLiss but for all classes which ai'c to detennine the 
lutiire w'clfarc or ill-fare of the nation. 

That college education Lis been a ACi'y iinportant 
element in Aiiici'ican siiccccss is true beyond a shadou 
of a doubt. The current IF/w’s ir/w In AmeiitM, 
which pubhshes 27,0U0 sketches ot successful Ame- 
ricans, notes that p.u*ctically 77 jicrceut of these per- 
sons attended college. The reason why higher cdu- 
( atioii is so gi-cately in deiiuind ishct'anse it has proved 
to be the <1etcriiiiaing factor in tlie attainment ot the 
most desirable ]X)sitiuns in life. 

At the end of the (Ji'cat wiu', thousands and thou- 
sands of young iiicn itdcased fi-oin military service 
rushed ill for college education. ConseipientU , colle- 
ges and iiniv ei’sities w’ere so overcrowded that thev 
niised the standards of admission to keep out the flood 
of young people, many of whom w'^cre regiu'dcd a^ 
unfit for higher education. Whether these student^ 
w'crc of the type W'hich could profit much b^ college 
training is a disputed question. The tiling, however, 
which interests me most in tlie American system, 
csiiccially after the late war. is its incessant aiul 
insistent sti'css upon the nationalistic character ot 
education. 

Schools To Puopagate Nationalism 
Nationalism, os has so often been noted by histori- 
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Mils, IS a. cultnr.il pheiiunienon^ It can lie licqiiireil 
Iroin one person to niiutlier. Xot Ijciii^ “ in the 
hlood, ” it cannot be tiaiiMiiittoil biolo^icallv from one 
Uenonition to another. Like any otlier cultural ]iro- 
• liict, ii.itionalism ran be built ami inquired by means 
ot education. If in Imlia wcluive lieen iiidilTeient to 
»»ur nationalism until lately, it w simply Iwaiiw i\e 
ne«^lei ted - e\on jjo>iti\cl\ despise*! - the kind of ishiea- 
tion nhii h de\ clops robust iiationnhsiii. 

I'Miicntiuii 111 America lias been looked n|K)n from 
tlie \erj lK'"[innini!: ol its eMstence as the fjji’catest 
engine ol ireatine natioiinhsm. 'I'o the end th.it the 
massi's ma\ )m* hcerate and jiatriotlc, the stati* esbibli- 


sheil and iiiamtnmc<l schools for all itsciti/ens. 1 'hus 
ihe Constitution ol M.issichusctts, which was ndoptisl 
111 I7<S0 containefl tlic following provision * 


“ Wisilnm, and kiiowledBC, as well as virtue, dilliiseil 
l•t!no^.'lIly aiiioiiK tho body of the people, lieiiiK nocoiuary 
for tlie iiioRoi vatioii of thciir ri|;htB and lilwrties, and as 
Ihcso diipoiid on spread ini' tho opportunities and advaii- 
t.aifes of ediKutiun in tho varions fiarts ot tho country, and 
among tho diirorout ordurs of the people, it shall ho tho 
duty of Legislatures and Magistrates, in all future periods 
of this Commonwealth, to chensh tlie interosts of htcrataro 
and tho sciences, and all seminaries of them, especially 
tho university at bridge ( Harvard }, public schools 
and grammar schools in the towns. ” 

; Ama'icii, of nil the Western countries, was the first 
nation to establish and maintain government -aided 
schools for all citizens, in ordei* that tlicy may be loyal 
and [latriotic. After the United States came France, 
whose Con^'titution of 1791 had this provision : 
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“ Tlicrc F>lmll'l)C crct^d and organized a system ol 
[)uMic instruction common to all citizens and gratui- 
tous in i-cs]>ect oC those subjects of instruction that arc 
indis|)cnHublc to all men. Schools of various grades 
shall be siijiplicd according to need o\cr rhe entire 
Lingdoine. Kutional holidays shall l)e designated lor 
the piir[>osc of preserving the memory of the French 
I lc volution, of rlc\’eioping the spirit of fraternity 
■iinoiig all citizens, and of attaching them to the cons- 
titution, the country, and the laws. ” 

in Prussia, Jving Fi'cdci*ick AVilhain 11 issued in 
1 704 the edict : 

'* Hfllioola and nnivcrsitios are state institutions, charged 
with the instruction of youth m usoful infonuatioii and 
luiuntiGo knowledge; such institutions may be founded 

only with tho knowledge and consent of tho state; 

ill puliliu schools and educational iiistitutiuns are under 
the supervision of the state, and are at all times subject 
to its examination and inspection. ’’ 

111 Fiiglniid, the state did not absumc resjionsihdit} 
lor clcmciitiU'y education till 1870. ICiighuid made 
lUHtnictioii oliligatory in 1880, and free in 1801, and 
the national Hoard of Iklucatioii was organized oitl} 
111 1800. At the present time Mrtuiilly all modern 
countries, possessing conscious nationality, liate some 
system of state -supported national schools. 

1 know the worst that can be said against America; 
!)nt to me tlie most 8ii;iii6can*' fact about this coiintrv' 
is that it offers every boy and gu’l, rich or jioor, the 
opportunity to get an education. Education is the 
heritage of American youth. It is rcgardcil not 
merch u precious boon, but a patriotic duty. 
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Wluit wo i^iiiira most nr^iitly in' lii<liit I- 
not the narcotic teiu'hiaufs of /ifttmtfifam mill j}tdfiy 
hilt as tlic l.imeutc<i Si^tor Ni\c<Iit.i s,iiil iom; a^o a 
'•tiirrU “ ]Jilloso]ih3' of citwciixhij) *' - a «sos|)el of oiliica* 
tiuii and !U.’tioii which will ht'lp ns win our full slum* 
in t'lu vitality of the world. .\ic wo caiMihlo of onor- 
^i 7 in<; our ciiltun* ? If feo, let us jirovo our (M|moit3 
We lia\c a lon^ way to go. Oui kIiooIs mill I'ollogos 
shoiiM lio all -Near voi lal l.il>or:iU>rjos. 'I'hoy should 
rc.iili us the la'btwa}s of h\ing togotlicT, ol taking 


.111 active ])nrt in thealf.iirs ot tlio n.ition mid the worlil. 
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RADIO IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Of iill the inechitiiic-al woiulcrs of the niodern 
woi'M, radio ])Ci'ha])H htuiide iirbt. It is no longer 
lonsidercd a liixur)' lor the rich city dweller in 
\iJKTica, hut almost a necessity for e\ery one, esjicci- 
.dly fur the farmer in tlic country side. 

'Pho rndio brings to its owner the ^ery latest news, 
Mcatiier lorecasts, market reports, music, opm, 
singing -whateser he cai*cs to hcai*. IVhen he is timl 
of one ]ti'ogram, ho can slightly mo^e the tuning dial 
--a ({uarter of an inch, maybe -and he gets something 
now. Ho luis Iiundmlh of dilTcrciit programs to choose 
from. 

(liiowTii OK Radio 

Radio came into use only a few years ago. It is 
still in its early infancy. Rut the radio industry, in 
its dc\olopment and use, Ims far exceeded tlie nd\aiicc 
in aviation and automobile. 

The mannfiu'tiii'crs of radio apfiamtuB have struck 
a gold mine. In 1920 the Radio Coi'poration of 
Amei'ica, for instance, sold Rp 0,000,000. worth of- 
receiving sets Last year its sales amounted to Rh, 
'.>,000,000. This company is now employing 2oOyOO() 
l>crsons. It means, at a conservative guess, that one 
lamiR out of every 100 is supported by the industry'. 
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One runs ncroria nidio in tliH cniiiitn nut ujij^v jii 
]>nv.itu hoiiiCh, but iii Mieli puMu plaec') .is 
hotel’ll ‘ichooN, colleges, tluinhe-, iiii'l i.uioii- 

pliiiiC'.. Musu, ainl c liiuitiun hi'cin 

tu l>c always in the an. \Mion the l*m-i«loat w.i^ 
liiau^iu’aced, Iw'asa thou'>.in<limle!> Imiii Wahlnn^Uiii; 
l)iic I heart! eien word he '‘|K.>ke(‘kMrt;y .uid di-tiiK tli. 

Vinoric.i h.is iiiuie railio i!>ets and iuoit sbitioii'^ 
jiio; 5 raiiis bj' bro idt*a'>.tiii;;-or radio -la'.tiiii' 
than aii\ uthor luiinti*} iiithewurld, Tlieri'aie in the 
('lilted States 4, (100, 000 radio rot eiiiie' sets, a^.iin^l> 
0,000,000 ^raino|i]ionos and ^2,000, .nitoinobile.s, 

'rhere are (lOO broadc.isf ii" staitums thruii^huiit 
the Ue])ublie. The iin|K)rtanteitica have man} station^, 
c.uli ^iNin^ lt^ own iiro^'ain. (n the Miiall iiiiLxerhitx 
town where I li\c cliorc arc no Icsh tlmn threi' broa«l- 
L.l^tln<r i)t.itioiis innetiunin;r. The (ireutcr New '^'oik 
Cit} hast aliout .lO station'*. ( 'oni|H'tition, to Reeiire 
I'libbe lavoiir, m naturalh \er} kt'Cii auionif t]u> i imiI 
>t.itions. 

Ab a (h'sseiiiinator of iicw's, I'.ulii* may be said to 

' V 

belong to the iicw'spafier. Twenty-two leading neii"- 
' pajicr" of the country owni and ojicrate biKiadeastin^ 
^tations. ^laiiy otherb broadcast new s thron^li ai rati^e- 
iiiciit W'lcli station's they do not own. 

• Thci-e are as many tj^ies oC radio sets as motor 
car:^ ^i'Thesc sets ^aiy in price from thirty to eighteen 
.dlltiiidred rujieeb. The a\cragc nuigeol the low-priced 
machines docs not exceed twenty-iivc miles. It should 
lie rcinciiiliered, howc\cr, that tlie higher priced sct_ 
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(locs/i^t nccrssiii'ily I'cach uiore miles or ju'odiice more 
\ oil. me. The sei'vicc oC the radio depends a good deal 
ii])On A\oathor conditions, local buildings, hills, and 
otiicr obstructions. The night range is approximately 
ten times that of the daylight range. Tii wintei', when 
tiocs liave lost their conductive sap and when the aJr 
IS ill*)', greater distances can be reached 

JCiiucATiox BY Radio 


Radio IS licing used in America notonlv for aumte- 
iiiciit and rcci'cation, liut for broadcasting instruction 
to those unable to go to college. ReaUzing that there 
•iio great numbers ol men and women, who are caK^er 
lor education, but lack tlic necessary time and money 
lor college work, many highw institutions of lettiiiug 
are broailcasting coUegc courses. Radio, as school 
0(iui])incnt, israjiidlv taking its place with maps, Ixjoks 
•uid blackboaitls. Jn a few years to come c\ci’y home 
will lia>e a railio set, just as c\ery home has now' a 
piano. 


'I'hc lv«iiisas iStute Agi'iciiltural College, wluch in 
one of tlic best colleges of its kind in Amci'icn, i.s the 
lirst institution in the world to offer a regular couise 
of systematic insti'uction by ra<Uo. It lias institute*!, 
what is know'll as “The College of tlic Air”. Anyone, 
man or w oman, of any age, who has a raflio set i-s 
eligible to take the courses offered by the Air college. 
The student in proper time receives a certificate statiivV 
that the recipient “has satisfactorily complctud the 
w'ork and passed t'le required examinations in the fii'st 
regular college course to be given by nidio ” by the 
Ivnnsas State .Vgricultnral College, 



RADIO IN E’\’ERYDAY Ll^'^ ^ fcs 

Xo char^ is made for the nviio conK« to a nhtivc 
Kansan. There is only a nominal fecoF lcs*> thanltivo 
rupees a subject to students enrolling from cn;hcr 
States than Kansas. 

Most courses are of only two months* duration. 
The printed lecture is mailed to all registered student'^ 
rhe day after it is broadcast. At tlic cIo<i* of ciicli 
( oiirse, examination ipiestions ai‘e mailed to students 
(‘iii'ollctl. And aiisA\ers ara c.\])ected to l>c returned 
within a month. 

CoU.E(.K OF TIIK Am 

The far-famc<l (ollegcof the Air oflers forty radio 
courses, whicliarc of especial interest to fanners. T7ie 
AV>r Vorl Popular if odm in describing the work ol 
chi'] uniipic institution says : 

“ Interesting information on subjects ranging from law 
to the beef>cattle industry, from the feeding of babies to 
the writing of biuiness lettera are broadcast tbrongbout 
tlie schooi year. Lootures are given Mondy, Tnesday, Wednes- 
ilay, anfl Friday ovenings for foor semesters of eight weeks 
each, during the school year. 

“ Monday and Tuesday evenings aro devoted to lectures 
tin agricnltnre. 

“ On Wednesday evenings the engineer has bis innings. 
How to build the ^ouse and landscape the grounds; a dis- 
cussion of autotmek and tractor troqbles and a dozen other 
subjects are listed. 

^*>How to keep the baby from crying, how to keep your 
4l&band from growling, how to save your money, your 
strength, how to make dresses and hats look like Pans 
models, — all these are taught to any aspiring woman who 
tunes in on Thnnday evening. 
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**pn Friday evening the division of General Science 
preunta lecturea on anch aubjecta aa pnblio speaking, busi- 
ness \EngIish, law, socialogy, moaio, chemistry, zoology, and 
botany. 

*' Kansas is 400 miles long, 200 miles ^ide, 4,000 miles 
deep and * as high as the heavens Her agricaltqral collego 
announces the weekly piogtaiu. Tonight, for example, the 
Male Quartet aud the Girls* Glee Club will entertain you a 
few minutes with selections portraying college life. These 
numbers will give you a breath of campus atmosphere; the 
head of the Poultry Department will interrupt the melodies 
long enough to give some new facta which the experiment 
station has learned about profitable poultry production- his 
auggeationa on management of broeding-stook, selection of 
hatching eggs, and artificial inonbation and brooding arc 
practical and timely. Each Monday night some specialist 
in ponltrj’ work will discuse feeding, care and management 
of baby chicks. Farasitea and natural enemies of the farm 
flock which often sell ruin to this important side line to 
the business of farming will be subjects of discussion later. 
And thus the nation has become the new campus of the 
Eantas State Agricultural Collego. ’* 

AEter uiy first lecture tlu'ough the microphone » 
year or so ago, I became a radio enthusiast. I am 
still a great believer in tlic edncntionnl possibilities oE 
the radio. It may not develop profound scholars; 
but as a means of stimulating minds and suggesting 
lines of thought radio will prove of great value. 

Time may come, some da; M'hen the radio will lie 
used to send broadcast knowledge and inBpiratr6i:' all 
around ibis globe. Today President Coolidge can 
speak oter tlie radio to all the people of tliis continent; 
tomorrow he may be able to speak to all the people of 
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H I • 

die five coiitinciits. Wlicn mdio lias completely 
siimiliilatcd clisUiice, then our ^rreat eurt’ — :2.'AOO() 
inilesj round — Will he re«lucetl for ctlncntioniil ^mr- 
poses to the si/,o of an ordinary lecture hall. Why 
not ? To science nothing MH.*ins iinposKible. 



CHAPTER XXII 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 

The blind in India, as a rule, arc a linbiht} to 
society. In America, where there is ample pro\ isioii 
for the education of the blind, they arc an asset. To 
lie sure thei'c ara a few institutions for the blind iii 
India; but they arc wholly inadequate to the needs. 
India, a country of magnificent distances, should ha\e 
at least one weU-cquipped school for the blind iii c\eiy 
Province. 

Recently I paid n \isit to the Iowa School for the 
Dliud in Vinton, and was immensely iiupicssed by it'^ 
recowl of achievements. During the scventy-fi> c years 
of its existence, over KiOO students ha\e lieen enrolled 
at the School for the Blind. 

What do the students do when they lca\e the 
school ? Are they able to support themsehes ? Thchu 
questions were answered for me by Mr, Francis 
E. Palmei', the Superintendent of the institution. 
According to him, some of the form'er students ha^c 
liecomc teachers, others doctors, yet others ha%e become 
merchants. The blind of the low^a School are ^uiin* 
Iiei'ed among the successful salesmen, broom-makeiS, 
and piano tuners. 

Many of the gii'ls have become successful hoin/i - 
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milker^, nn<l {)ro[e^’^IuIml iniiMt'i.iii". Mdivom'i, 

:irt* IrtM^er*, liliMi'iitn:*, wolfaro ^^olklT^, (.uivuwrs, 
fariiiei^, f.icton ami iu*w--j>a|K‘ivoiit*>»jK»ii- 

«lent» ^\ho turmerh "tiuleiitf. of the Jo^\.l Sthool. 
The ixtonl i" t_\i>KaI ol other such iiistitiitioiiN in the 
( iiitc'l States. 'I'he money hpeiit iii the training t>l 
the si^htles.s is naturalU rt'^aitleil h^ Aiiierii nils m the 
iiatiiic of a most ^torthy iiuostmeiit r.ither th.in .ui 
ofl'eriii'f ol e]iaiit\. 

lake niO't state mIiuoN for the Iiliiul m Aiiierir.i, 
the low.i N'hocil lor tlu* lUiml is Uhh.*. Aii\ lM»y oi 
•firlU'loii^iiij' to the State ol Iowa, lietwis'ii the a;j[es 
oi li\eaiul twenty -one, who is so liiin(hea]>](e>l in .seeing 
as to lie iiii.ihle to obtain an eiliirution in the .srhook 
for the si^hte<1, ina^ lie .idniitted to the Iowa Sihool loi 
the liliiid w ithont any tost. All liis exjienses, iiu liul- 
in<; those of mom ami board, are paid b) the ^o\eininenl. 

AeadeniKMlU Kpeakiii;' the hchool oflei> jiraetiealh 
the h.\me course of i*tii<l^ as do the Ix'st hij^h m hools 
ol the country for tlie j*eein;r. (iraduntea of the Iowa 
.'school lor the lUiiid nreadnnttcil to iiniversit^ without 
examination. Thii!i }ear wc Iuinc si blind student front 
the Iowa Sihool who is carrying on hm major i<tiidies 
in Political Science at the State 1 ni\crbity of Jow'si. 
lie intends to ciij;cr a Law' College licfore long. 

Bosidca the acacleiiue work, the School olfei's loiir- 
>ea in music as well as industrial coni’scx. The courses 
ig iiiusiu include the following: piano, organ, \ioliii, 

\ oicc. There is in connection W'ltli the music de[jart< 
ment a w*ell-organizcrI orchestra, a kinder band, and 
a stringed rpiartet. The object of these orgniiizatloiis 
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is to enable every pupil, possible, to find some means 

of expressing himself or herself through the media of 

music. 

Splendid opportunities are offered for industrial 
tmning, including thorough training in basket weav- 
ing, rug and carpet weaving, chair caning, broom 
making, piano tuning, sewing, cooking, knitting. 
L-roclieting. This work has a two-fold object: first, 
to promote the intei-est or education through the train- 
ing of the hand; second, to prepare for a vocation. It 
is liclicved that the blind, no less than the seeing, should 
have trained hands, trained heads, trained hearts. An 
adequate preparation for some useful and self-suppor- 
ting vocation should lie the basis of education in modern 
society. 

The movement for the education of the blind is 
not very old. To the French belongs the credit for 
the first practical attempt to alleviate the affliction of 
those who walk in the “ darkness of cotinuous night. ” 
It began under the leadership of Valentin Hauy in 
1784. 

From France the movement spreiul to England, 
Germany, and other countries of Europe. The first 
i^chool for the education of the blind in England was 
btarted at Liverpool at about 1791. . 

The movement reached the United States in 1829. 
under the leadership of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who 
founded the Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston. 
It has now acquh’ed an international fame. Hus is 
a fair exmple of Yankee educational entei'prlse. Indeed 
education of the blind in tlie United States rests today 
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on an ample and solid foundation. ^ i.^ nn integiMl 
part of the general policy of iini\ ersal cdu cation. How, 
in the name of (iod and cominoiibense, could i£ Ik: 
anything else ? 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE CRIPPLED ARE HEALED 

Salvaging human beings is not mere a work of 
])hilanthi'opy, but an essential pai't of nation building. 
What is India doing to repair the crippled bodies 61 
its boys and girls ? lias any thing at all been done 
to provide medical and surgical ti-eatment for tlic 
crippled in India ? 

Tlie International Society for Crippletl Cliildren 
was organized in America in 1911), and has its head- 
quarters at Elyi'ia, Ohio. The Society aims to induce 
all States in this Federal Republic to cai'c medically 
and surgically for those unable to pay themsche:*, at 
public cost. The Society for Crippled is a lay organ- 
ization, although physicians are members of it. Its 
activities do not end witli the rehabilitation of criy})le<l 
liodies. That is only a pai*t of its reclamation work. 
As the Society puts it : 

•• We most never lose sight of the ultimate objective. 
It can ncvt3r be simply a work of human repair to which 
we are committing ourselves, hut to something more far- 
reaching, nothing loss in fact than the complete eradicat 
tion of orippledom. 

** As everyone knows, sach splendid progress has been 
made through the development of medical and surgical know- 
ledge that astonishing and almost miracnloos results of recla- 
mation are possible. But we mast aim at more than that. 
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THE CRIPPLED ARE HEALED 

I' 

“ This is a case \7b0re the old adnce applies with 
tremendona force and point - Prevention is better than 
curu. The sources of the trouble must be stopped, for 
c ipples will be jirodnced as long as thu causes remain. 

*' There must go on, side by side with the reclamation 
of cripples, for which we are today so^'ouderfDllj equipped 
the edqcation of the people in the physical basis of health 
and also in the moral sanctities of life and in the creation 
of the fumilVd Thu|^ the problem of the crippled child 
touches upon the whole question of the moral and spiritual, 
as well as the phj-sical well-being of mankind. ” 

There are at present two tliffci'cnt plans for attack- 
ing the crippleil child jiroblein: the “ Iowa plan ”, 
siimI the “ Ohio plan ”. They lx)th liave strong anil 
neak icntui'CB, 

Iowa renders all medical and surgical service for 
children at the C 1 uldrcn*s Hospital, and for adults at 
the (^liversity Hospital. Tliese institutions are lx>th 
locateil 111 Iowa City, and are part of the Medical 
School unit of the iState IJnivei’sity of Iowa. The 
cost is met hy a single State appropriation. Toward 
this fund all the counties of the State of Towa con- 
ti'ibute their share. 

The Iowa plan is built around the State University. 
It lacks convalescent care, after contacts, and special 
educational provisions for the handicapped. 

The State of Ohio provides medical and surgical 
treatment for crippled children at public expense. 
Ohio, however, renders the service, not in one hospital 
— as in Iowa — but in any hospital approved by the 
State Department of Public W elf are. The Department 
pays for the cost of the physical care of crippled . 

23 
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children nliom it makes its wai'ds. This ciitii-c cost 
is then charged liack to tlie home comities From nhicli 
(oinethc unFortunate children. It is admitted that 
chai’ging each count} for its patients prc«cnt8 serious 
difficulties in the poorer counties with de[)lctcd 
treasuries. 

Ohio has othei' laws for cai-c of crippled childi'cii. 
It requii'es, according to a student of the subject, 
that school census enumerators take an annual census 
of ciipplcd children to see tliat all su'C examined, it 
provides government sulmdy and sujiervision for 
special classes in public schools and homes, and l>edsi<lc 
teaching of cripple<l children. Moi-eovei*, it maintains 
convalescent homes tor patients who need no surgical 
ti-eatment or w'ho are recuperating from siicli treatment. 

Doth Iowa and Ohio require public officei’s to 
interest themselves in the physical well-being of the 
crippled child. In lioth States, any pai’ciit may appl}' 
to the Juvenile Court for commitment of a crippled 
child to hospital care. It is the duty of physicians, 
public heultli officcre, peace officers, and school teacher!) 
to make application in both States. 

Ill brief, Ohio takes a census of cripjdc!) ami 
provides special education for those who need it. 
Iowa docs not do that. Both Ohio and Iowa, howe\r, 
provide medical and surgical serMCC at public cost. 
Iowa’s service is centralized as to treatment and 
payment of expense. Ohio’s is decentralized in lioth 
respects. Ohio takes the service to the cripple, while 
Iowa takes the cripple to the service. 

The a\erage of cripple in the United l^tatcs is 
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^ix jHrr thousand. OC these six, thrc^‘ arc luider 
twenty-one years o£ age and three lue adults. On 
this basis, wliat will be the total of the crippled people 
in India ? Last year Iowa treated over eight thousand 
patients at the I'niNcrsit^ and Children’s hospitals. 
They i-ecei\e<1 from the go\ eminent three million 
rupees for medical cai*e of indigent ^icrsons. 

The task of tho^e who ore intei'ested in the crippled 
child pruhleni is not merely to sec that the twisted 
limbs .11*6 made straiuht by tlie skill of a surgeon. That 
IS only jiart of the picture of salvaging cripples. The 
medical phase of the problem, asserts the Iiitei'national 
Scxiiety for ('ripple<l Oiildrcn, comprises much less 
than lilty per cent of the undertaking. 

“ It IS not too much to say*’, maintains the Interna- 
tional i^ociety, tliat the whole problem is more than 
9U per cent an eilucatioiiol one, li we include the 
training ot various types of custodial cases. 

“ It is to be remembered that tlic great result to 
be sought ultimately is the pi’oduction of self-siipiior- 
ting. and, thcrefoi'e, happy and contented citizens. 
Therefore, every State program must be built to include 
home teaching, special classes and special schools. 

“ Costs of educating the physically handicapped 
lU'e greater than 'those for normal pupils, and these 
.excess costs should be home largely by the State. It 
18 well to fuiy, too, that special education must be carried 
on while medical work is being done ”, 

The cripple has the right to get a fair proportion 
of attention in the matter of education from the govern- 
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ment, as is pr6videcl in America For the education of 
the deaf and the blind. Moreover, the kin<l oF educa- 
tion suitable for crippled children, in the main is no 
different than that given to other childi'cn oE similar 
mental status. Many ai'e thought to be cducationlly 
retarded; but they do not constitute a mentally inferior 
group. Physical defects do not necessarily imply 
mental defects. 

Recent surveys in Cleveland and New York showed 
that from 47 per cent to 0.” i>ci‘ cent of all cripples 
received their disability befoi'e the age oE 10 ^ears. 
A Chicago survc}^ showed that S3 per cent recci\e«I 
their disability before they were 0 } cars old. 

The Chicago survey found tliat Gl) j^er cent of crip])- 
ling was due to disease and 25 i>er cent to congenital 
causes. 

Ill Cliicago, DO per cent of the crippled chilei'en 
wei'C found to have disabihty of the legs and but 27 
per cent to have disability of the arms. No speed i 
defects were found in 73 per cent and no apparent 
mental handicap in 8G per cent. 

The Chicago survey found that 88 pci* cent of the 
crippled children had had orthopedic caiti but that oiil}* 
48 per cent had received early treatment. I'he problem 
is not to lind the cripple but find him eai'ly and keep 
liim under regular care. 

Medical authorities declare that infantile paralysis, 
bone tuberculosis, and ridiets are the most common 
causes oE crippling. Some of these diseases cannot be 
prevented, because no one knows for sure what brings 
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tlioin iilioiit. Wo e.in, liowoxor, c.i\o thoir \ ii tiiiiN Irtmi 
tlu* offoot*.. "W'c otui at loast ^\oik ft<r the .‘iiiio- 

l:oi-iitioii oF ^oino of tlioir |titiiiil (oii'Iituais, if wo h.i\o 
tile proper social \imoii. J\o.irl\ all irip|)le>, ohil'lron 
or mlnlt', arc worth tikin,!:r jm iiit(>ro'<t in. J’l'oiioiiii- 
f.illy tin- W'olfai’O work i** hmiii'I; lininaiioly, it is riiihi 

Tlic M'\ciitiiaiiiiiial ooii\ontioji oF the fiitoriiiUiuii.i] 
SooiotA for Ciipplo'l ('hiMioii met not loiii^ ai^o .it 
^roinphi' , Tojino'<'‘(‘o. “ No mo\oiMi‘iit of modorn tiiiio-* 

h. is to tonolicd till* lio.irt- of m.ni .I's th it For tiio hcnolit 
ol rripplo'l cliiMroii”, fl<‘<‘l.irol .1 •I(‘l'“_;.i(.o “liriprovc- 
iiiontof the condition oi rho < ripiilc is both .in oionoinn 
.md a hiiinaiiitarl.vii nc*(Ossit\. The \or> joy ol the 
svf'ac more tlimi ioj>a\s o\or\ c iti/t‘ii who tontriluilos 
tt» it. Xo sotioti wliidi does not look al’ror its iiiiioi* 
tiiiiatos c.in loiifi; ondiiio 

\iiothor ilolojfato to the ^fompliis ('on\ontion a^-so- 
rtod th.it it is a sliort-si«;hfc»l |)olii \ to iiL^noio the 
(ii]i[>lo. “ IF our ho.irts are not Loiirlio I ”, he said, 
“ then our economic moCi\ os slioiild moM‘ uh to iii> 
tion 111 their }k‘ 1 i.i 1 F. Xnioty [icr (ont ol* thosi- c-ripplos 

i. m Ijcm.vlo soir-su|))iortinjj;. JF we m.iko them >oll-- 
"iiliportinij, we ha>e served the nation 

The oloiy- of India is Ijoheveil to )>o its es.‘*onti.il 
spirituality. IF ij; lie so, lot us snmmon tlio eonsciem o, 
the pride and the spiiit which made India ^rcat to the 
'IH.a'formance of one of its most sacred duties, tt> the 
leluibilitation oF the delinquents and defectives. \\'hcii 
w e do tliat, it w ill be a greater v ictorj' for liuinanit} 
and sociid justice than we Iiavc pcrlinp yet achieved. 



(HAPTKR XXIV. 

MlO(iUEhS IN JICNICIFAL UOVERNMKN'J'. 

The one (oiiNbint w»il of fii'liuiis in Ainc- 

nni iH that Anicricnns 81*0 not other- worldly, not 
s|iiritinilly-ininded. Tliey love to l)cratc thin country 
l)ecanHC it is more iil>‘orljotl with the economics ol 
this lito than with the ^co^apliy of the next 'I'hc 
more intelligent (dements in the American {lopiihition 
have indeed no mind, at present, to lie prccipatcd into 
hca\(‘n or elsc-whei’O. (Iirietinn demonology lias 
hecomc a drug on the import and cx[)ort market. 
Nolaidy, outside a \ery limited (iirle, seems to want 
any of it. The fact is that theology, to clruigc the 
figure, has ceased as a |)opular indoor sport to lie the 
pi'eocciijMition oi all ci\ilia(Kl countries. 

Ainericiinsarc a nation of pragmatists. They ha\c 
little rcs]H*ct for slicer mcditati\e life. Americans 
scorn knowledge which does not lea* 1 to lU'tion. Know^- 
ledgc is jxiwer, not an ornament; it is not an opinion 
to lie held hut a work to be done'\ We in India mav 
not be ready to swallow the pragmatu* philobO]ihy hook, 
liait and sinker; but we have much to learn from tlie 
United States. 

Call to Youth 

While attending this week the Fiftli Commonwealth 
Conference, held under the auspices of the State 
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I iiivcrsit} of JoMii, I w.i" iinprc^-C'I 1)_\ the ifeiieiMl 
tVsiiT to inakt. tile n'Milt;* of l:iU>t M.u‘iitilic I'OtHiiirc'Iu 
111 |x>liti(.a and ceoiiouiicit ^ Uii»inu»^ 

of government. Speaker after Npeakei iiiiuntiuncd 
tluit the chief function of a nniversit\ is to train 
leader^ for a;;gi‘e»>Mve |Mirtii ipatioii in the active lilc 
of the nation, i** to pre|i.viv men and women for 
efficient piihlk "crvice. 

“ Lcaiii one thing well and ulxivc all the art of 
viTvii'c, ” ad\ice<l Ihofc'-sor William 11 Miinroe, of 
Harvard I'niversit}, in In'* talk to the students. 
“ Servue is i-cntid for rliespaie von uiciipv ami the 
[irivilege vou eiijov. ” Again: “I ex|)e<.t tt> see 
the time come when it will be coiiMilcretl just as 
foolish to |)erniit someone to practiM^ jiolitics wlio is 
lutt pro|)erly trained as it now is to permit an iintr.dn* 
od doctor or l.iw'}er to hang out his shingle. 

rniveraity ti'uining ia an invaluable aal to }oung 
men and women who wInIi to dedicate their lives fur 
the lictteruiont of their countr). In tlie {toUtical 
field the college has a definite function in the training 
of leaders for tow'iis, ’* remarked Pmlcasor A. II. 
Hatton, of the Western Reserve I'niversity. “ Let us 
giiiiil into our students the idea of owing something 
to tlicir cities.^ None arc too goo*l to serve the 
municipality. ” 

In addition to being a university professor, Mr. 
Hatton serves and adorns the Municipal Council of 
the rising city of Cleveland, Ohio. He sjieaks with 
the full knowledge of one who has for ^ears wrestled 
writh intricate municipal problems. Hatton is no mere 
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university “ Look bug TJic cTiiPiwler in belulE of 
licttcr ojty govei'iiinont feels, therefore, jiistjlied in 
urging that if the 30iinger generation does not take 
ib^ civic duties seriously luid has no fonscicnce about 
tlic conntiy then there wouhl he cliaoN College - 
trained inen becLinsc of their siijicriur 1 )rain-[K)wer, 
courage and ruthless energy should be, b}' long odds, 
the most effective lesidcrs in the conduct and iiiaiingc- 
ment of public affairs. 

SiiAMK OF Cmns 

The Fifth Cominonwenltli Conference, which 
attmctcfl leading men an«I women from all over the 
countiy, devoted itseli to pioblems of municipal 
government and admimstiation. !NciU'l} a ([narter oL 
a ccntiii'}' ago tlic late T^ord llryec in his Amet fca/i 
('oinuMiiirealth observed tliat the American city 
governinont is a consjiiciioiis failure. That statement 
by Br^cc, with all its jojous exaggeration, is no 
lunger true. Coiruptioii in munici[Kil governments 
still exists, but nut to the s.une extent. Cit^' govern- 
ment has iinjii'uved I’cmiu'knbl}.' in tlic hist score of 
}onrs. ^runicipal olKcinls are interested in ]irogi'css. 
The}' welcome new ideas of liovv to sei'vc. The worst 
city government iiitiielTuteil States now has standards 
ctiuul to tiie ordiiuii'}' business and above tliose of 
the home. The cities now are far in advance of the 
State luid Fivlciiil ( con’es^ioi ding to Indian Provincial 
and Central ) govei'iiments in adopting scientific 
principles of government The ascendancy thus 
gained will proiluce the governmental and politieal 
Lcodcrsliip of the future. 
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This IS fat' fi-uiii wk^ht^ that Aniericaii iniiniciixk] 
iii'ticutions arc [iiTfett aiul tiuit chc} ii'uc acquitted 
tliciiisoKcs •5lol•iou^ly nndor all ciri'iiiustances. The 
Ion;; distaiKc Iietwccii the “ ik ” and “ li-tti-lic '* 
has yet to be ti'a\clc«l. 

I’rotei'ted Mce, ;;ainbliii;;, jn'o-'^titiitioii, vthulosiile 
iinii'der, ;![au<1y bribery, illicit sale oL liquor ami ojuiiin 
.irc not iiiikiiokkii 111 American cities. That is only 
Iiiilf the woeful talc. Oecasionally oflicials ha\e liccii 
ciui;;ht stc ihiig a hede, and ^V4l^»ting a ;rreat deal more. 
Now and then riannel-mouthcd deinago;;iicn win 
clcction'> and take to c.\])erimeiitin;; with the Ten 
Commandments, while tlie (i\ilizcd minority stayi» 
home niultwirU its thumb, lly a sort of jiolitieal 
(irediamS law, it all teiuU to drive ci\ic decency 
out ol circulation. 

The theory of die dileiitante politician has liccii : 
“It is a whole lot better to have jicojilc wroii" and 
•«.iti''fied th.ui ri;;lit an 1 di»atu>fieil. ” That theory 
!'• now [iractlcally knocked into the discaril. The gay 
.11 id ;;o.itish days of cheap jxilitical chiu'latans ai'e 
(’omin;; to an end. Jiidec«1, the oldiime ci-ooks and 
top luoniitcbaiiks in city councils arc alxiiit to run 
ior the co\ci‘, while the Demos is wakin;; up. 

The student of Political Science sliould I'emeinlier 
diat while the difficulties of municipal ;;overnmenr 
luve increased ten fold since America was founded, 
luimaii intelligence lias not improved one bit. To 
contrast the modern high-speed city government of 
today with that of fifty or even twenty-five years ago, 
is to compare tlic horse with the air-plane. The 
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moBt hopeful factor in the aituntioii ia tiiat Americans 
maintain a healthy pessimistic attitude toward their 
municipal government. Experts and trained tcchiii* 
ciaus 01*6 the coming influences in tlie management 
of city government. It may be coiTiipt in sjxits, but 
it is DO longer content. People are waking up to 
tlieir civic duties towards miinicipuj government. 

PbOOKAMMK of llKtOIlM 

The task of developing a complex civiliKatiou, 
such os one finds in America, is never an cosy one. 
What was formerly left to individual enterprise and 
initiative is now uiulertakeii by the government on 
1)dialfofthe public. The government intervenes in 
public health, public welfare, c<lucation, the control 
of traffic and fires, the cleaning of the streets, the 
control of public utilities, tlie cstablbhmcnt of parkh 
.Slid playgrounds. Once all these things were private 
concerns. Kow they nra publicly managed. 

Moreover, die heterogeneity of the American po])ii- 
latioii makes the city government still moi’e difficult. 
Take Qiicago, die second largest city on this continent, 
Giicogo is, as the prosent mayor ]>ointcd out, the 
sixdi German city in the world. It is the second 
Negro city on the globe; it is also a great Polish 
city and an Italian cit^' compaiable in pojiulatioii 
to Naples. 

Chicago, Uke most Am^con cities, is made up 
of diverse unrolated minorities. They may be of 
Amei'ican burtli ; but they lue often divided b}' 
unequal economic status as well as by hereditary 
religious and racial issues. When 1 think of the 
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lilaek Iiates, fciirs mid snsjiicloiis w])’''h split ii[i the 
American peojilcs, 1 surely find no reaxon to <lcs])air 
uf the lliiidii-Aloslciii prohleni in India. Some day, 
^umehow, I feel it in iny liones that the idc.il will 
Iw resili/cd-at le.u.t in piurt. Already the process of 
education in eoininon ;rood fur common weal, both in 
India and in America, has 1jc;;iin. Tliat is a distinct 
gam. 

A iva\c uf miinieijial reforms is sweeping over 
tills couiiti'y. 'I'lio rcfuriners want “ to give cities 
more {Xiwer uf self - goveriiiiicnt, to extend their 
control o\cr puhlic utilities, and to make the city 
adiiiini>>tration a niorc hunian and serviceable iiisti* 
tiition. ” The I'cloriii measures are designwl to improve 
cit\ go\ erniiiont for the welfare of tlic entire population. 

Pl.HDOK Foil llKTriiU ClTV 

.V \eiy heartening trend of the reform movenient 
i*. tlie org.ini/atiun of inuniciiial rcseaivli bui'canH in 
large cities. These biii'eans pro\ide “ for the orgimbced 
.ic<iiiisition of facts and information, and for the 
istematic application of tlioiight. ” The first Bureau 
uf ^fiiiiicipal Bescarch was established in Xew York 
( 'ity some tw'enty years ago. Since then similar 
iigcncics have been ci'eated, largely tlirough tlie support 
ot pubic - minded citizens, in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Paul, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, and a score of smaller communities. The activities 
of the research bureaus have resulted in some very 
notable work which has saved the taxjiayers many 
millions of rupees, and premancntly raised the 
standards of municipal service. 
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Those in India ivho wish to keep in touc-h 'n ith 
American municipal goveriunent and adininisti'ation, 
will find the following p^iodicals of especial help : 
American City (New York Cjty, New York); AnierU an 
Municipalities ( Marslialltown, Iowa); National Muni- 
cipal Nerieir ( CJoncord, Nc^v Hampshire ). 

There is no monopoly of civic intelligence and 
civic virtue in these I'liitcd States. I\'^luite\cr l>l'ogrc^o 
America has achic\ed, India con also attain. 

The Indian people ap|)cnr to Ijc now manifesting 
:i live interest in the affairs of municipalities. No 
doubt tliey realize tliat India is being transrurmed 
slowly but surely, from a rural to an urban public-, 
Indiau cities iire coming to lie vital and dominating 
centers. The pi'ogrc8si\G ])olitical tlioughts and ideals 
of Indian cities will domhinto tlie Provincial and 
(.'ontral governments, and eventually ^hivpe the whole 
national destiny. 

To the loyal sons and daughters of Hindustan 
who feel for her, have faith in her ideal mission, and 
want to lift her to greatness and glory , 1 vcsixsctfullv 
commend this ancient Athenian Pledge : 

We will never bring disgrace to this our city, iiy anv 
act of didionesty or cowardice, nor ever desert onr coiu- 
radeS; we will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the 
city, both alone and with many; we will revere and obey 
the city laws, and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in others; we will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the public's eense of civic duty* that thus in all theeo 
ways, we may transmit this cit)', greater, belter, and luoie 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us. ” 
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C'ARUYIXft EDO’ATION TO .MA>M S 

“ Tlie suLii'ba or fatilnni of Ooiroerni^ tlciemls on imlili* 
opinion The OiiiiiUaaiiua nio\eiiiPnt liiid iirohulih done 
more toward koupiiif; Aiiiorican puMio opinion iniunned, 
alert and iinhiabtied than any nthur niu\i.‘iiit'nt. The iirebii 
has come to ho rr^'ardod. lihe aU\i‘i‘lisii<;.% as waried h\ 
spouial iiito''i.‘Hl3. Tho piilpit IS ri«atriLUil :is to Hiilijocl 
matter and inannor of tio.ilinent. The inoMiit: piclnri; 
Etri'uii is for Ihrfiit'iiu aiuloflois possihililns its \it iinknowii 
for good or ill. Hut the Chaulntiipia platform has kept 
above suspiLioii as tho {{raateat agenev of pi>piil.tr cduciition. " 

So wrote Ir\iiij{ I’wher, PioltSbOr ol I’olitieiil 
Mconuni} of Yale ViiivciNity. lint what ih Liuiuta* 
luiua ? Wlutt is its seojje siinl w’hat are it'> pleal't ? 

(’haiitau(]na ( inxinoiiiicei], slwi - t.ik’- wii ) is an 
ii^ciiey ul iliS’^ciniiiatiii^ gciicnil culture iiinoii^r the 
masses It is a inoteahle foritiii which curries its 
message to some ten thousand cities and tillages, and 
ii attended b) alioiit thirtyfitc million i)CO]>le annuall}. 
These ligures tgll the talc. Xo other institution, 
harring jxissil)!} the [iress, can hu|>c to ci[ual it as an 
'lustiiiiucnt of social uplift. 

The ChautauL[ua program is as taried a^ hutiiun 
nature. It nine practically tlie whole gamut of the 
arts and science'^. The general progi'am cmbi'aceH 
lectures, music, dramatic pln}S, im]>er»onationB, 
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I'liililmi’s work, nivl other features. There in something* 
to suit every palate. 

The program la rendere'l hy iiieh and women, who 
are authorities in their sc\ei'al ficlils. Among the 
Iccttucrs who appeared on the Cliautauqua platform 
one finda Vihcouiit ]h*3*to, Hooker T. Washington, 
William Jennings Bryan, Professor William James of 
Harvard, Pnited SUtes Senators, Hovernors of States, 
and l^reaidents of the T’nited States of America. They 
arc not only eNjicrta in their line, but men who have 
won the respect and coniidcncc of thcii' fellow-beings 
by their achie\cments. It is only men of this ty^ic 
who arc gi\en a place on the much coseted Chau- 
tauqua program. 

Chautaiupias arc held under huge tents during 
Miimiior months, usually froui rlune to September. 
They hn\c two jirogrnms a day, one in the afternoon 
and anotlicr in tlie evening. The Chautauqua bcshIou 
la»tH aliout sc\en days in a town. 

It is diflicult to o^erestimntc the value of Cliau- 
tiinqua ns the American jK^ile’s summer school. “If 
1 were n cartoonist,” wrote Doctor Edwin E. Slosson 
who is the eilitor of American Science Service, “ I 
should symbolize Cliautauqua by a toll Greek goddess, 
a syUnn goddess, with leaves in her hair — not vine 
lea\eB, but oak, and tearing open the bars of a cage 
whci'cin hod been confined % bird, say an owl, labelled 
' Learning. * For that is what Cliautauqua has done 
fur the w'orld — it has turned learning loose. ” 

Bock of tills great Chautauqua movement tlicrc is 
an interesting histor}'. It began in the August of 
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CARRYING EDUCATION TO M.\SSES H>1 

lS7 1, w’licn II group of men iiiul women met togcthei 
on the C'hiuitau()im Lake in New ^'urk IfU* Helt -im> 
pro\emcnt in their work of religion^ iii'^triu tion. Tlie 
fir*'t arsiiciiihly w>ia m<uul\ instruction and stud\, 
although it iiiclmled iiong serMces, religious roadingt', 
and round tnhles. I.iitm* theii* weiv gro.it m.iny addi- 
tions and cx[iaiisions to the program. 

The siKccssof the .uiniial gathering on the Lake 
Chaut.im|ii.i, iroin nhicli the mo\eiiieiit t.ike> it<4 
nnmo, wast so gi'c.it th<it immediately inde]K‘ni1ent 
( liautaiKpias hegaii to spring up all u\er the coiiiitr} 
Thc} became a prominent feature of tlic lutioii's lilc 
Then in the c.u'Iy part of this century, a radiciil 
expaiiMon took place in the ('lunitaiupia mo\ement 
An cntcr[>riMng American A\ith talent for org.ini/..ition 
‘•tartcid a cliain of indciiendcnt Cliaiitaiuiilar*, and 
used the same IcctiuiTs and artists — who aro called 
ill the Chautauqua Lingiiagc “ talents ” — to rc[ieat 
their progiums in each of the Cliaiitaiiqiia towns. It 
meant the conser\ation of resourocs. This was the 
beginning of the ciiTuit ChauLiiupia system serving 
a string of ninety or a hundred Cliautaiupia 1i\ one 
liookiiig biu’cau. The ciix'uit idea was second in 
imiHA'tancc onl^ to the ebtablishincnt of the original 
Cliautaiupia in 18J L The uiotlier Chautauipia uith 
its homo studies and summer assemblies still o[)erate'< 
■in the shaded gixives of the Lake Chautaui[ua in New 
York; but there arc hundreds and hundreds ol 
Chautaiupias scattered over this broad hiud uhuh aro 
now run under tlie circuit system. 

A Cluiituiqua audience includes all kinds of people 
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— }oui)<{ ami old, ridi and poor, ediiciit&l and IialF 
-educated. .Snd altUuiitrh tUcir tastes are not all 

r> 

alike, ino<>t of them favor inuhic and li^ht cntei'tainment. 
Oiaiitiuipia could nut, however, cxi-^t witli thcKe alone. 
The ])atrons of Cluutauqiia noiild nut supix>i't it. 
They want KUiiiotlun^ more than froth and foam. 
The people who hUhtiiin Chautauijiin and attend ita 
program want “ foo*l for thought. ” They welcome 
di'^ciission o\er lug prohlems; tliey demand Iccturefj. 
Indeed, it i^ tlu‘ lectures wlncli make (liaufaiuqua 
])OsiHible. 

In looking o\cr my long experience as a C 1 iautau(|ua 
lecturer of many scapons, J find that nearly all the 
< hautampia Icn'tiirea come into one of two classes, 
that iH, tliO'ie which are ** iiippiratioiuil ” and those 
whUh are “ inruriuatioiml. ” The line i** <iuite 
><11017)1}’ defined lictwccn these two. 

Tlic inspirational t.dk 3 are the easiest to gi%e. 
They centre around tlie i<lcas of mother, home, and 
heaven. They aro filled with bilge. Baptist pulpi* 
toci's and Methodist bishops, whose chief stock in 
ta'iidc i>> highly fumigated and sterilised Sunday 
school {datitudes and other such lugubrious drivel, 
iU'u the most conspicuous practioners of this type of 
lecture Happily, tliey arc almost |K^ssl!^ The more 
iiitional elements of the Chautauqua erod'd ore tired 
of the thin pale weak diet if spiritual “ light win^, 
They want something “ tliat burns on the tongue, 
tliat hurts the gullet, that will make them sit up 
and take notice. ” In other words, they demaml 
serious, solid, worth-while lectures. 
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j^nKntiir.)lly, the r.itjc nt present is for me.ity infor- 
Tr.i\cl talks, hesiltli tiilks, popular 
j^iciKC lectures, tiiscourscs on jwlitics ami interna- 
• tJonnl proMciiK come under thi» liesidin^. Stitesnicii, 
explorers, ax i itors, 8eieiiti<«tH, war corro>|)Oiii1cntN, 
iinixa'sity profe^'oro, and otlier Wders of thought 
and M'tion frctpiciitly (pialify us infonnational lec- 
turers. Thex iirc not only informative, hut they make 
their h‘vtlllc^ so oiitertaiiiingly clucida'^i\e thiit even 
the inxtliicnl man of the <«trcet can understand them. 
1'hese <'h,iuc.iu<|iiiins arc selected for their place on the 
pragrain heeau^'C they arc fitted by experience, know- 
lc<1ge, nml the ulidity to grace the rosti'iim. Xcx: 
(o tlie dr.unatic i>Iay, an inforaiational address is tlio 
big ex cut of the (Chautauqua session. 

The inforlllati^c speakers arc earnest and serious, 
<jf couive; but not too smous. “ Safety First ” seem*} 
to 1)C their slog.iii. In iny opinion, they give the 
Clmutuiipia too many “ safe and sane ” lectures; tlicy 
>traildlc too often. Here is a recipe of sucecss fo‘ 
(l'haut.iu([u.i «])ellbinders from a veteran of the jilat- 

^1. Don’t start an argument. 


2. Don’t 1)6 a pedagogue. 

Don’t bo*a bore. 

4. Don’t be a radical, 
a. Don’t be a freak. 

4). Don’t offend the opinions of your audience. 

7. If you are going to talk on a controversial 
subject, always see that someone else is tha'C 
to talk on the other side of the question. 

•:io 
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Some or this arlvicc is ostensibly good; but iC ever} 
one followed it, humun existence would be reduced to 
the monotonous, tirasome, dull, iinbccdc life on n dung 
hill. 

Clmutau(|un is an institution A\hich is lieneficial 
not only to the grown-ups, but to the little lolka as 
well. The .Junior Lady, \\ ho is nlw.i} s an attractive 
young maiden, looks after tlie intei'cst') of the boys and 
girls. She tells them stories, takec thein out on long 
hikes, or teaches them helpful games. She alM> 
gathers the }Oungstcrs up into a little community oi 
.lunior ('haiitaiupia during the week. I'he boys and 
girls, who make up the diinior Ch.uitaiupia town, 
have a real self-government. They elect a m.iyor, .i 
clerk, a treasurer, and other town oflicails. They 
have a great deal to do with keeping order fluring 
Cliautaiuiua week, and have in many wav^ moi-e 
authority than any other group around the Chui- 
taucpia ground. 

I lectureil last sninmcr for one of the largest Cliau- 
tauqua bureaus which managed 700 ChautaiiquaN 
between the hikes on the north and the l\-irific coast 
on the w'cst, covei’ing over 70 per cent of the geogra- 
phical extent of the Ihiited States. In our circuit, 
the following features were staiTed for the .luiiior 
Cliautauqua : 

1. Junior Citizen Day on which officers of Junior 
Town were elected and tlie organization completed. 

2. Juniors on parade. The pui'ade - one of the 
biggest stunts of all Chautauqua week - used to be 
held in the evening. 
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lleil Indjitn D.iy iiiid ])U‘iiio. DilTcreiit Iiidiuii 
tiihox were foiiiieil \Aith ^\ ipA iiiiii!-, toMiii iiolfn, tomsi- 
h.iA\kN, and calunu‘i:'>. Tins ]iKtnrcc>(]nc roiiinl-np 
a vi\id ro]ire'>c‘ntation ol the* xanUliin*; Indiiin 
tnhcx. 

1. ('uni{H.tiCiun D.iy. 'Hutu w.is a whole Hock 
oi' .ithlctK c ontests iiit'liidin^ the hij^ track meet ior 
tlie ho}*) w'ltli iiicid.ils •ind hlue rihhuns lur the winners. 

•). •Iiinior rcs[i\al. This w'as the c lima \ of the 
wi*ek when a ]lla^-!j[lunnd lestival with clown stunts, 
with drills hy liuth hu\s ami ^irls, ami other e\cnts 
<i;l.iddcne<l the hearts ui the little ehildreii. 

If hiinian history is “a race hetw’cen ednciitloii 

» 

and intastrujiho, " the (ontiihntion ol (1iautaur|na m 
lar^e and on the in^ht side. For o\ci’ half a eeiitnry 
tlio ('haiit.im]ua has hion^ht hope, inspirdtioii, and 
truth to millions oL .\moricans. It has pifuiiptcd muny 
a youth to *;o to ‘rnivcrsity. The annual sessions 
ol the people’s collei^e w'lll eontinuc to lie held in the 
hiij; hrow'ii eainns taliernades for many }e!U'8 to come. 

( 'h.iutiUii|u.i IS hei'c to stay. Ito future is still before 
it, and not liehiml. May the ideal, l)cr|ucathed by one 
of Its founders, continue to ;ruidc its futiii'e as it has 
its ]>ast : 

“ Scir-improx^Miicnt in all our faculties, for us all, 
through all time, for the greatest good of all people- 
tins is the ('hautauijua ide.i, a divine idea, a democra- 
tic i«lea, a jx'oplc’s idea, a progresHi\c idea, a millen- 
ial idea. ” 
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MUSEUMH 

111 the i)a{it a muBCiim hns been I'cgnrdcd tl!^ si sort 
oE Btorahouse oE the curious nnd the antique. It has 
seldom been thoug'ht oE as a living tiling. An iip-to 
-date museum in America is no longer (ontent to be 
the repository for valuable records and for sti'ange and 
IjeautlEul specimens. An American museum, under 
an able director, is thoroughly alive. It touches the 
lives oE the people through its traveling exhibits and 
displays. It mokes available and intelligible to the 
people the results of its researches, and their applica- 
tion to human welEai'e. In other words, museums are 
now being taken directly to the public rather than 
liaving the museums await in static patience for the 
public to come to them. 

There are in the United States nearly one thoifsaiid 
museums. Most oE them are located along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and in its northern section. Al'ashington, 
Boston, Xew York, Philodelpliia, and other eastern 
cities have famous museums. But in the Middle- 
West and in the Pacific coast there are also some great 
museums. The Field Museum of Natural History is 
known the world over. It is located in Chicago. 

Establishikq of Museums 

In a broad way, museums in Amei’ica fall into 
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four cln«>sies, os fsir as outstanding interests are con- 
cerned : History, art, science, and industry. The 
unntber o£ history museums exceeds all others by li 
liU'ger margin. Many o£ them arc conducted by 
societies. For example, n<»u:ly every one o£ the forty 
-eight States of the I'nion has a historical association, 
which gathers data and accumnlates relics relating to 
all aspects of local history. Larger museums of the 
counti'} have history divisions of a wider scope. 

Art museums come next in onler, nml the science 
group now has become practically as strong. I'isich is 
I'cpi’escntcil by a score of im{X)rtaut institutions. 

Indiistiy is a newcomer in the museum field, nml 
tlie numlicr of industrial uiuscums is small. But 
since this machine age has glorified industry, substa- 
ntial growth of industrial museums is the foi-cciist of 
all museum experts. 

The Cit}' of Wasliington is looked u{x>n by 
museum officials as being the ultimate natural center 
of museum activity and influence. Tlie Uniteil States 
National Museum and the Smithsonuui Institution ol 
Washington have many valuable collections. No 
better miiEeum for scientific research is to be found 
anywhere in die, world than the United States Natio- 
nal Museum. Its Division of Economic Geolog)' 
contains more than half a million different exhibits, 
and is the world’s foremost collection of its kind. 
One may find here any sort of exhibit, from a huge 
meteorite weighing thousands of pounds to a few 
groins of sand. 
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The Xiitioiv.il Museum contaius a collection of 
oxli'ibits which eiuihles the viisitoi' to read the story o£ 
American history and American progress at a glance. 
Here he may sec the relics o£ George AVashington, 
among them his swonl, army coat and his camp kit. 
In another case one beholds the relics o£ General 
Grant o£ the C!ivil War fame, still in another those of 
Abrsili.im Lincoln, and so on all the way down tlirough 
the w'holc line of AmeriCiui men of fame. In other 
roonih he may sc*e the entire story of American raUimil 
tr.uiH})ortation, from the earliest cnghie down to the 
present day. Here is the first clumsy typewriter ever 
invented, and there one of the latest models of the 
combined writing and adding machine. The collec- 
tions in the National Mtiscum arc M'orth lakhs and 
luklis of rupees. It is difficult, however, to estimate 
tlie value of mu^cum collections in terms of money as 
there are many objects 'which could not possibly be 
replaced at any jiricc. What money, for example, 
could by the sword of George Washington or the 
airplane in winch Colonel Lindbergh mode his historic 
flight across the Atlantic ? Reproductions could be 
made, but they w'ould not lie the real things. Sucli 
objects are priceless. 

Educational Work 

Museums aro of two characters : National iiiusc- 
niuB and private museums. National museums 01*0 
established at public expense and maintained by regu- 
lar state appropriations, such as the National Museum 
at Washington, gometimes private generosity esta- 
blishes a museum through the gift or bequest of some 
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notable piiv.ite collection. Tlicsc private iniiscums 
are, ns a rule, emlowel to prOMdc for their oontiiined 
proper housing and maintenance. There iU'o, however, 
cases wlierc the founder of a private museum leave'' 
the ])ublic to care for and develop it. The jjre.it 
Smithsonian Institution at Washinirton, foiindod for 
“ the increase and dift'iiaion of knowledge atnon<>; 
men, ” u'ns established bj tlie private bequest of Air. 
rlaincs bmithson. And although the original half a 
million dollars endowment still produces an income, 
its development and expansion into a nation.vi institu- 
tion has required regulsu* apju'opriations from tlie 
Vnited Stites ('oiigi‘Cv«. Smithson budded lictter 
than he knew. 

The educational activities of neiu'ly all the leading 
museums in this country may lie grou}icd under two 
main heulmgs : extra-mural and iiitr.v-miir.d acti- 
V itie.s. The iiitra-niiiral activ ities mclude lecture com - 
ses at the imiseuiu, exhibition hall instruction and 
guidance for visiting groups, special courses for 
teachers, cv ening classes for lulults. 

The iiistniction given tluxiugh the Icctiii'cs in a 
museum is mass instructioii, in which many school 
students ore present. In order to give mere intensive 
instruction than is possible in such a public lecture, 
some of the museums have recently dcveloiicd a series 
of exhibition hall talks. Under this plan a single class 
of pupils is taken into one of the smaller rooms per- 
sonally to examine and handle material under tlie 
guidance of a museum instructor. After about half 
an hour in this room, the group is taken into the 
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exhibition lialls to examuie the larger collections iMir* 
tiiining to the particular subject of the talk. 

The American Museum of Natural History, New 
York Cit}', hag developed a specialired branch for the 
instruction of the blind. It may be noted in paren* 
thesis that the blind childmi in New York City arc 
taught in the same public schools as normal children. 
They ara groupeil in sight couvcrs:ition classes in 
cliargc of trained teachers. The Amei'ican Museum 
makes special provision for these childi'cn. The 
)nuseum staff gi\c8 for the sightless cliildren informal 
talks which can be illusbuted with actual specimens 
or witli apparatus. As the blind are able to see ” 
the objects in the world around them only through 
their sense of touch, the children so handicnpi)ed ha\c 
rhe opportunity at the American Museum, under 
»yin]iathetic instruction, to handle and learn all about 
animals, bir<]s, flowers, and minerals. Even the blind 
need not be ignorant. Much of tliis instruction, it 
is to 1)6 admitted, is psychic, invisible as is the muni 
itself. Hut tlic instruction will, through the future 
csireer of pupils, betu: copious fruit. 

Another interesting feature of the intra-mural 
e<1ucat5onal program of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the Junior Astronomy Club for 
))oys and girls in organized cooperation with the 
Museum's department of astronomy. Meetings ore 
held weekly and programs arc given alternately by 
club members and by guest lecturers. Recently a 
member of the editorial staff of the Seientifie American 
gave a popular lecture on astronomy and demonstrated 
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to the youtliful membei's of the Club how to coustruct 
a telescope. The Junior Astronomy Club is conduct- 
c<l by its own members, and it docs much to stimulate 
the children’s initmtivc and dei'clop their imagination. 

A museum is a wonderland for the child, and a 
mere admission to it opens opportunity for ad venturing 
Hiiiong exhibits which cannot help adding to his store 
of inforinatioii. A^isual edu(‘ation in a trcasui'e house 
of knowledge is here sweetened w'ith a flavor of enter- 
tainment. Ilealizing tliat the impressions obtained in 
childhood arc the most vivid and lasting and that the 
growing mind should lie frc<iuently exposed to stimu- 
lating influences, free admission is granted to all 
museums in America to children ami their teachers on 
evei'y day of the wcek.i5tudcnts and professors of colleges 
an<l universities are also accorded the same privilege. 

Important as are the intra-murnl activities of a 
musciiiu, to me the service it I'enders to teachers and 
students outside its walls is even of greater value. In 
order to make the museum a vital part of the educa- 
tional system, museum authox'ities have sought and 
put into pi'octicc more direct methotls of reaching tlie 
children in schools. They hove found it advantageous 
for the museums to reach out into the schools them- 
selves, by sending'portable exhibits on natural history, 
economics, science, art, and other tubjects right into 
the classrooms. The museum thus becomes an influ- 
ence in the lives of thousands to whom it might 
otherwise renunn a stranger. 

. Trateung Exhibits 
The Field Museum of Natural Hbtory in Chicago 
26 
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lias a method of cooperating with schools, which may 
be re^rded as typical of other leading museums in 
the United States. The Field Museum luis a thousand 
cases of exhibition materials, and these are lent regu* 
larly to about four hundred schools. A t the beginning 
of the school year, two cases apiece oie delivei'ed to nil 
the schools of the city. At the end of two weeks those 
cases ore collected and delivered to other schools, while 
otheie are left in their place. A carefully prepared 
schedule alternating the types of subjects sent to each 
school governs this procedure throughout the school 
year. By this means a school which has a botany and 
a food case one week, for example, may have a zoology 
and a textile case the following week, and a geology 
and a paper industry case after that. Thus constant 
variety is maintained, and a wide range of subjects is 
covert. Once a particular case has gone to a school 
it will be several years before the same case is scheduled 
for the same school, and so during a student's entire 
school life he will be reached by cases always new to 
him, never duplicating those he has seen before. _ It is 
plain tiiat one striking advantage of tills system, as 
it has worked out, is that it enables the museum to 
maintain a close-knit relationship with the schools and 
their students. 

Not only ore the coses .‘^ent to public schools, but 
also to private schools, schools for cripples, reforma- 
tories, orphan asylums, Y. M. G. A. centers, public 
lilwaries and their various branches. Moreover, cases 
have been sent from Chicago on request to different 
institutions in many ports of the United States and 
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Caiuida, anil plans and information on the subject have 
been sent to fai'-away Japan and England. American 
ideas of mnsenin management ara getting momentum 
throughout the world. 

It will be apparent then that school students are 
not the only ones beiiefitting from this system of 
object teaching. Their parents, rehitives and neigh- 
1x>rs also have opportunities for examining the cases, 
^lany adults get their first impulse to visit a museum 
from seeing these cases. 

In addition to sending exhibits, the Field Museum 
lends lantern slides and motion pictures to classrooms 
for the entertainment and instruction of students. 
They visualize the rare objects of nature, tlie facts of 
history, and the acliievements of man. They moke a 
school lesson fascinatingly real tliat otherwise might 
have been remote, dry, and lifeless. 

The grooving interest in this country in out-door 
life has spun-ed the Milwaukee public Museum to con- 
duct field excursions. This museum is located in 
the ncity of Milwaukee, on the shores of the Lake 
Michigan. Persons going on the fiel trips have an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the local flora 
and fauna, and acquire betta* appreciation of out-door 
beauty and open-^air life. 

Needless to say that the extension work of the 
American museum, in all their departments, is offered 
to tlie public absolutely free. The museum advice, 
including the lectures, is free because it is meant for 
the good of all the public. 

It is the fashion of the trans-Atlantic visitors to 
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Accuse Amei'ica of being the exclusive worshipper of 
Mammon. During the early perlo'l of cheu' history, 
Americans might have worshipped money iiionotheis- 
tically. The Dollar was then the Lord their God. It 
was the heyday of materialism, the Elizabethan era of 
the golden cdf. But things have clianged of Into. 
Since the first quai'ter of this century, it is noticeable 
that they are recognizing the existence of other gods 
and other goods. Indeed, tliey 01*6 making very inte- 
lligent use of some of their gold. That Ameiicans 
should Ije willing to make generous expenditures for 
the dissemination of popular instruction is a high 
tribute to their intellectual vitality and mental alert- 
ness, their enthusiasm for knowledge and its liiiuia- 
nizatioii. 

American AshociATiON Of Muselms 

A good deal of the strength of the museum move- 
ment in the United States is due to the efforts of the 
American Association of Museums. It is an organiza- 
tion with headquarters at the National Museum at 
Washington. It was started twenty-five years ago for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the activities of all 
museums in the country and giving well planned 
direction to the activities of these institutions. The 
museums, scattered from one end of the country to 
the other, form the membersbip of the Association and 
co-operate with each other by publishing journals and 
holding annual regional conferences. 

Relations of die Association are extended beyond 
the United States. A constant corre^ndeuce is carried 
on between the American Association of museums and 
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muBOums in Europe and South America. Recently 
relations lia\c reached to Japanese mn^iiiiis. This 
correspondence keeps museum officials in constant 
touch with de\elopmcnts in their field. Finds in any 
part of the world are qnicklj reported to all interested 
museums. 

Two inno\ations in museum management have 
l>articularly marked the last few years of the activities 
of the American Association of Museums, They relate 
to the extension of museum work to the out-of-doors, 
and to the establisliment of traveling exhibits. 

Ill co-operation with the National Piu'ks, the out- 
door museum work of the Association has concerned 
itself especially with increasing the direct educational 
value of American National Parks. In certain of these 
Parks there ha%^e been erected small buildings which 
have been gi\en the name of Trailside Museums. The 
ideas has been to bring together exhibits which will be 
readily available to the visitors to the Parks, along 
their routes of sight-seeing, tramping, and camping. 
Each, such museum is equipped to emphasize tlie beau- 
ties, the wild life, and oth^ attractions of the particular 
place. Among the notable Trailside Museums nh'early 
established are those at Bear Mountain in the Palisades 
Interstate Pork, 4it Yosemite National Pork, at the 
Grand Canyon of die Colorado, and at Yellowstone. 

The authorities of the American Association of 
Museums have even gone so far as to prepare lantern 
slides of an educational nature to be shown to groups 
of campers at their camp fires. In this manner the full 
instructional value of the material is made so readily 
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Available to the tourist that he can scarcely avoid being 
fully iiiformcil of everything of interest in connection 
with the place he is visiting. 

The traveling exhibits are based on the theory that 
often it is important to move certain unique collections 
aliont the country in order to reach persons who might 
never visit the home town where the ownmg museum 
was established. With attendant publicity in {xirks, 
towns and cities visited for periods of a few weeks, die 
number of persons ultimately to be reached and to 
obtain the value of inspection is multiplied enormously. 

Courses For Museum Workers 

The work of preparing specimens for use in museums 
has become so technical that it has given rise to the 
profession of taxidermy. I learn from my conversa- 
ions with the curators of maseuins that in years gone 
by the typical museum in this country has built up of 
collections of birds and mammals stuffed with cotton, 
and displayed row upon row widi their meagre scienti- 
fic data. Gases were poorly designed and the specimens 
were subjected to the deteriorating influences of insect 
pests and dust. 

The modern American museum presents an entuely 
different appearance. Birds and mammals are moun ted 
in characteristic attitudes over corefuQy modelled forms 
and displayed in the midst of their natural surroun- 
dings. A painted landscape trams the background 
and is skilfully blended with a foreground composed 
of the actual earth and reproductions of the rocks and 
vegetation which make up the environment of the 
species exhibited. To insure against deterioration such 
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habitat rp.'oiips are iustalleti in (hist-tight, insect-prooE 
cnsieb. The effect of retUism is licighteiipil by the use 
of scientific lighting. The fvhole group is designed to 
present a lesson in natural history which will give an 
accurate impression of actual conditions. 

It will 1)6 perceived tliat tlie museum director must 
be not only a first class taxidermist, but must have a 
knowledge of com|)Osition, painting, modeling, and of 
the preimration of accessories if he is to be efficient. 

Com'ses in museum methods are now offered at n 
good many American univei'sitles; but the State L’niver 
bity of Iowa has been the first institution of higher 
learning in tins country to give I'egulai* courses in 
museum work. More then twenty-five years; ago, 
this University organized such courses. The student 
l)ecomc8 acquainted with the most modern methods of 
mounting museum specimens, and as he l)ecomes 
proficient, he is allowed to assist in the construction 
of liabitat gi'oups, and in arranging the collections 
intendc<l for general museum. In addition, he secures 
a thprough training in modeling, in color work, and 
in the making of group accessories. Labm'atories ai-c 
equipped for teaching and research in museum work, 
and an extensive zoological museum is at hand for study 
and comparison.* With the broadening of Uie activities 
of American museums, it is natui-al that museum work 
should become a ragulor vocation. 

At times it seems to me that the whole American 
nation is a vast classroom of millions of souls eager 
to learn. This is one of the miracles of modern civili- 
zation. I frankly envy Americans of the educational 
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opportunities with which they ore endowed. One of 
the main problems of our time in India is that of the 
education of the masses. They are not fools and 
morons, as some of the foreigners have seen fit to call 
them. They ore far from being as hopeless as all that. 
On tlie contrary, they are struggling bravely under 
severe handicaps. They con be educated out of these 
handicaps to be real men and women. But what has 
been and being done for diem ? Suppose we make our 
museums the agencies of popular education. Suppose 
we take some of the important, but practically unused 
and neglected, Indian museums and animate them with 
the passionate spirit of American mass education. 
Will not that create new centers of light and hope on 
earth ? Will not that bring the kingdom of Mind 
ueai-er to our daily life ? 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

AMERICAN AORICCLTUBE 

The AmcricAn farmer, like that of his brother ia 
India, is the most indispensable single factor in the 
life of the nation. Agricnltnre comprises about one- 
third of die population of the Uniterl States. The 
other two-tliiivls 01*0 made up of labor and industry. 
The lattei' may be considei'ed to include finance, while 
l)Oth include commerce. Thus, broadly speaking, 
there are three divisions in American society : labor, 
industry, and agriculture. 

So ])olitician, who thinks sei’iously of his political 
tsirocr, lias cnct lieen known to speak slightingly 
of tlie American husbandman. He is the constant 
theme of glory and lialleluioh. ** The farmer is 
jiraised by all, ” says a conspicuous American publi- 
cist, “ who mention him at all, from orchibishops to 
/oologistSj day in day out. He is praised for his 
industi'y, his frugality, his patriotism, his altruistic 
{lossion. He is prais^ for staying on the farm, for 
laboriously wringing our bread and meat from the 
reluctant soil, for renouncing Babylon to guard the 
horned cattle on the hills. He is praised for his 
patient fidelity to the oldest of professions, and the 
most honorable, and the most necessary to all of us. 
He takes on, in political speeches and newspaper 
27 
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editorials, a sort of mystical character 

I have traveled widely in the farming belt of 
America. I have seen the American farmer at his 
toil, heavy with sweat and weaiy with labor. 1 have 
enjoyed his kindly hospitality a thousand times. He 
compares, in worldly prosperity, with our Indian 
farmer os a Nawab to a tramp. And yet the American 
farmer today is not as well off as he was a few years 
ago. 

Conditions of Aouiculture 
The conditions surrounding American agriculture 
since the Great War have been distressing, and their 
effects are bound to be felt in world market. The two 
major ailments of the American farmer are o\ercapi> 
tolized land and an inferior standard of living. The 
late Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Henry C. AVallacc, 
estimated that ** tlie market value of farm land in the 
Middle West (of the United States) was 42 to 56% 
higher in 1920 than if the net cash rent of the boom 
year 1919 bad been capitalized at the cuiTent rate of 
interest on first mortgages. Today tlie farmer has 
been unreasonably deflated. He gets less for an 
equivalent expenditure of labor, skill, and intelligence 
than any other considerable group in the counti'y. 

Before the Great War, landed tool estate was an 
asset and farm proporty was considered to be the very 
best of security. Since the war, however, such prope- 
rty has been and is a liability. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers have lost their farms in whole or in 
part, and a majority of the balance were obliged to 
jincrease their indebtedness in order to keep on doing 
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busiiiesB. The consequence is that farir>('rs have been 
forced to reduce their standarfl of living and increase 
the amount of work done by them6el\cs and tlieir 
families. They ha\e matchetl their deflated dollar 
against the inflated dollar of labor and industry. And 
at this writing, it seems that tlie American peasant is 
wading in deep W’atcr. 

Co-oPEHATivE Marketing 

'\^'hat is to be the remedy ? Co-operative marketing 
has been proposed as a cure for many of the ills of 
American agriculture. Instead of each fighting for 
his lone land, the fanner should first learn to co-ope- 
r.ite, and then practise co-operative marketing. 

It will be interesting to know in India that one of 
the best examples of success in co-operative nuurketing 
in America is the Twin City Milk Producers* Associa- 
tion of Minnesota. The v^tui'C started under serious 
handicaps; but it has gone forward from the humble 
l)eginning, and is now considered one of the most 
thriving and most successful co-operative associations 
m the world. 

The principle underlying the success of the Twin 
City Association is not simply marketing, but to limit 
the supply of its product — milk — to the actual 
demand of the market. After the daily demand of the 
city, where the association is located, is satisfied no 
more milk is shipped. The Association! does not 
permit the market to have more milk at any particu- 
lar day than the market is really able to consume. 
The balance of the Assocu^on’s milk as it comes from 
the dairy cow is converted into other products such as 
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cheese/ butter, condensed milk, dried buttermilk. 
Thus by applying the principle of limited production 
of its [winiaiy product, the Association is enabled to fiv 
and enforce the price on a profitable basis. By this means 
the farmers sell a small part of their milk as secondary 
products in open competition with the world. The 
price they get on their major product, which is fixed, 
makes their profit. It is to be noticed, however, that 
the Association has become so strong and powerful 
that it has secured the exclusive market of the city, 
and does not have other products of the same kin<l 
coming into competition. 

Another of the most typical forms of co-operation 
among farmers of the United States is the co-operati\ e 
Livestock Shipping Association. It has demonstrated 
most conclusively that it is the most economical way 
to market cattle. In addition to this and to supple- 
ment it, there was organized in recent years the Produ- 
cers Co-operative Livestock Commission Associations. 
They have demonstrated their value and usefulness. 

In this list of co-operative effoi'ts, mention sl'ould 
also be mode of the Federated Fruit :uid Yegctablc 
Growo^s Association. It has done wonders in helping 
the farmers to market their products, and realize more 
net profit than they would have secured otlierwise. 

Co-opEBATXvx Economics 

The principles of co-operative economics are no 
longer experimental, no longer a vision or a di-eiim. 
Millions and millions of advanced people of the world 
are now transacting their business upon these princi- 
ples, and the United States has now b^un to develop 
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the idea in its nation-wide importance. 

There are, however, skeptical students oE the 
subject o£ co-opci'nti\e marketing who ragard it, 
more or less, as palliative. Co-operation is a \ery 
slow movement; it will not promptly bridge the 
gulf between the consumer and ptodneer, which cou< 
stitutes the heart o£ the problem. If the fanner is 
liertinacious and long suffering, he may in the eiul 
win. American farmer, however, is not made that 
wa}'. lie wants quick results, and w'ants them right 
now. Moreover, these co-operative associations, the 
cities point out, Sitve cents for the formers when they 
need dollars. The co-op«ative agencies, in many 
cases, fail to reach out production. And unless the 
production is controlled, thm-e will not be much profit. 

Co-oiicrati^e marketing, according to these shrewd 
prophets of American agriculture, is only a prelimiua* 
ry step toward stabilizing die formers. If tlicy wish 
to succeed they must go one or two steps &rther. 
I irst, they must include co-operative and controlled 
pi'odnctiou, and second, they must as a class and a 
unit body take their proper place in the various poli- 
tical and economic phases of society. The solution of 
the problem is bigger and broader than just marketing. 
Peasants must go far beyond. They must realize 
that theirs is a nation-wide economic problem which 
must be solved by the people as a whole, and they 
themselves should wield their share of influence. 

Agriculture is a very important factor in our nati- 
onal life in India. It is and ought to be one of the 
livest issues of our time ; but as yet very little heed 
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is paid it. The Indian labor is being slowly orga- 
iiizedf why not the Indian agriculture ? The prosent 
agricultural situation is admittedly graven The main 
cause of our fwmer’s distress, like that of t^e American 
farmer, is his economic handicap. Instead of leaving 
the disorganized, helpless farmers to their &ite, we 
should go to their rescue and help them organize. We 
should bring I'ealistic statesmanship to the considera- 
tion of agiicultural production and distribution, 
which goes at the very root of our national existence. 



CHAPTER XXVm 

TREE PLANTING 

The forest of the future must be started today. 
Our children are dependent on our course. Tlierc 
must be a change in our national attitude. Our ind- 
ustircs, our landowners, our farmers, all our citizens 
must learn to treat our foi'ests os crops, to be used 
but also to be renewed. We must leoi’ii to tend our 
woodlands as carefully as we tend our fiu'ins. — 
President Coolidge. 

The President of the United States of America 
sets aside a week every year as American Forest 
Week. The idea of this observance of a national 
American Forest Week is to educate the public in 
forest problems and stimulate national sentiment for 
proper forest policy. Glrow trees I Help save the trees I 
That, in fine, is the slogan for American Forest Week. 

In order to concentrate public attention during 
the Forest Week on the nation's timberland problems, 
thousands of pamphlets on forestry ore disseminated. 
It is the plan of those actively interested in the move- 
ment to have every club meeting held during the 
American Forest Week use forestry as its theme. 
For seven days, through newspapers, cinemas in schools, 
churches, theatres, through illustrated lectures and 
over the radio, th^ hammer away at the subject of 
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ti-ees, ^how to save them, plant them, and how to 
restock the vanishing wood. 

IHach year since 1920 the President oE the United 
States has set apart by proclamation a special week 
for public consideration of American forest needs. 
What is the I’eoson ? America is the greatest consu- 
mer of lumber in the world. It uses more tlian two- 
fifths of all the wood consumed in the world. It 
consumes each year about 200 cubic feet of wootl for 
each man, woman, and child ; but its consumption 
is four times the rate of replacement through growth. 
Originally about half the land area of the United 
States was covered with foi'csts. The supply was con- 
sidered almost inexhaustible ; but in less than a hun- 
dred years, seventy per cent of the virgin timberland 
was cut over. At the present rate, if Americans grow 
woo^l no faster than they do now, a hundred years 
hence they will have to get along on oiie-foiu'th as 
much per person as th^ now use. Tliat is a possibi- 
lity which the Americans wish to avoid through the 
observance of the Forest Week. 

The most beautiful tribute to a tree that I have 
ever heard was given by Joyce Kilmer who wrote : 
“ I think that 1 shall never see a poem lovely os a 
tree. ’* It is in America the most frequently quoted 
poem on trees. To be sure the trees have their aesth- 
etic value, but they are also of great utility to men. 
Americans have buUt enormous industries upon their 
forest resources. Lumber is of course used in malrini r 
houses. It is also used in large quantities in making 
automobile, piano, furniture, implement, railway sleep' 
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ers, handle works, ]x>8ts, fuel, and p.'per. c/iic of 
the gi*eAte&t uses to AAhith the timber is put today is 
the ]ax)<1uctioii oJ pulp for artiticiil silk. Indeed, 
.dmndanee of timber is regarded as one of the main 
things uhic'h made America the most prospci'ous of 
all countries. 

roM.iKa OF Deforestation 
In recent years flood has constituted an impressive 
argument for forest coiu»crvation. The lorcat is a 
natui'sd resorvou'. The rcLition of dcforeBtation to 
floods can be siiiij)!} explained. Trees are nature’s 
method of combating the floofl evil. Water falling 
upon a forested ai'ea is held hack by the trees, their roots, 
and their leaves. With the roots, Uie fallen leaves act us 
giant sjxmges which absorb water and also moistui’e. 
They eliminate rapid run - off of water and also rapid 
cv aporatioii. The water gradually seeps away into 
under-ground channels or to the little ci'ceks and 
rivulets. The run-oif IS slow and steady. Streamsin 
these areas are usually constant in the amount of 
water earned. A sudden rain-stoiTii or rainy periofl 
luis little eft'ect upon the volume of water iii the 
stream. Trees are therefore the salvation. 

liemove forest and a natural reservoir is removed 
which helps to i-cgulate the flow of water. In a de> 
iorested region, rain falls and rushes madly down the 
hillsules tot he streams below, making deep gullies 
in the land. The water carries with it immense 
amounts of sediment. The streams fill up, flood tiie 
rivers, and if the wet weather is prolonged, a great 
flood is at hand. 

38 
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can easily be {^rowii, but tliey can also ]>e 
easily dumaged. “ To gcow timber successfulh 
requires ciu'eful logging, ** says a bulletin oF the 
United States Depai'tmeut oF Agriculture, ‘‘ the spa- 
ring of young trees, die leaving of seed trees, Fi-eedoni 
fram fii'e, and intelligent handling oC the crop from 
start to finish as the vai'ying qualities and needs oF 
different kinds oE trees call for. Forest destruction 
may or may not follow the neglect of any or all ol 
these measures, but forost impairment is inevitable 
without their use. ” 

The immediate dangei' in America is not that ith 
forests will generally disappear. It is that its forests 
will BO deteriorate ns to be pr.ictically worthless, or at 
least of low value. Forest wrecking is what Ameri- 
cans are afraid of. 

Natio>at. Plan of Rkfomestation 

Private reforestation, though cnrouraging, is 
making too slow headway. The go\crnment must 
help w'ork out a nationwide forest protection scheme. 
The Clai'ke-McXary forestry law, passed b} Con- 
gi'Css in 1924, provhles for a national plan of timber 
growing on a large scale. The Fedci'id go\ci'n- 
ment, the State governments, luid the private owiiei's 
of forc‘<l lamls arc all integrated in this scheme. 

The Clarke-McKary forestry law authorized a 
liberal program of land purehasc by the Federal 
government for timber growing. Still mure iiiiportaut 
01*0 the provisions of tlic law looking for cooperation 
between the Federal government and the State govern- 
ment in encouraging private owners to pknt trees. 
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I^'cIcimI graiitb wei’C niithoi*i/.eil for tlua ])iirpo 8 e up 
to million riiiK?CR suiiuially — aI)Oiit seven milli- 
ons ior forest fires ami for studies of foi'est taxation 
and timber insurance, and the itist for tlic distribution 
of forest planting stock to fanners and for farm — 
forestiy extension. 

A national foro.scry projrr.iin must nccesairily 
include the gi’owiiig of timber on the farm. The 
hirmers are the largest users of lnnil>cr and other 
forest prodncti in the I'nited States, consiimiifg 
more tliau one-third ol tlic total pioduccd. If timlicr 
in not available at low prices, they arc the first to 
''Uffei". 'I’lie purpose of the tree-distribution provision 
ol the ( IJiU'ke-McNary wt is to enable the fai'incr 
to get the kind and quality of trees he needs at cost 
price. Further, the law luxs maile it |)0SBible for 
thousands of fiU'mcr.s to Ijc hel^icd towarri better forest 
practices through instruction and demonsti'utiou on 
forest lire protection, timber cutting, pi-csei'vativc 
treatinent ol f.irm tnnba's, measuring and marketing 
timbev on the farm, and forest ti’ee ]>lanting. Has 
India a law correspoiuling to the CJai’ke-AfcXai’y 
fore,stry law ? Indians ought to w.ikc up to what’s 
going on in America. 

^ Mil AX FoUESTR 

The Indian Forest Department was ci'eatcd o\cr 
fifty 3 ears ago by the Secretary of State for India, 
Sif Charlas Wood, the grand-father of the present 
Viceroy. What has it ocoomplished to justify its 
existence ? It has undoubtedly done some good, 
iiota))!}^ ill the Punjab and the United Provinces. It 
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has, however, never had an ag^'i-essive pvoj^m to 
bring forestry knowledge within the reach of the 
common people. The forests of Inriia are still exposerl 
to neglect, and in most provinces the accessible fortots 
have been, and are being, shamelessl}' exploited witli 
the result that timber is becoming sciuxic, and prices 
are high. 

The Iiidiftii forest situation is manifestly out of 
joint. Timber is cut off m one region after another 
without seeing to it that another wood crop is grown 
after the virgin crop was taken off. What will India 
do when its present forests disappear P The more 
industrialixecl tlie country becomes, the more it will 
have to depend for the bulk of its Inmbci* supplies in 
foreign countries. Timber growing on a liu*gc scale 
is an economic necessit}'. 

There are some people in India, otherwise sensible 
and kind-hearted, who coap down ticcs ruthlessly. 
That is an outrage. They arc a sort of maniacs. It 
makes my heart ache when 1 see w'auton felling ol 
trees. In France it is necessary to obtain government 
permission to cut dow'ii one’s own trees. This is due 
to the important part played by scientific fores tiy in 
the national life and to a desire to prevent dcstnictioii 
of national wealth on even the smallest scale. I'lilcss 
the tree is quite dead, it is probable that the owucr’s 
request wdll be refused, ilow' about a law in Indai 
compelling a person who cuts down a tree to phint 
another ? 

We in India arc piling up hirge areas of woiihless 
land. This should stop. Our stores of virgin timber 
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nrc \anibliiiig. Wc cannot allow fiii -Jicr ilc:Ariictioii 
of our forests. The dciiudcil area should he moto* 
eked. We ninet grow trees — niitl not just let them 
gi^ow — on onr forest land. A coiiiprchen'4i\ e program 
should have been adopted }c.irs ago; hut there is 
still time to save the country from a lumher Fiuninc. 

Bk FORKST-MlNDUn 

l^rofitable farm land should nut, ul coih'mc, he 
])lantcd in treec. Tlicrc are, hovvc\cr, thoii8.indh ami 
thousands of \li'tual wastcLind \thieh could I)e *[)iit 
to work growing tree crops. F.irins suffering soil 
erosion are outstanding examples of neglected forest 
o)tportunitics. Convci-t w.vste farm land into profit- 
able woodlots; pbint trees on Luid which is too rough 
or hantiL for farming. 

The forest is the background of India. The Ind- 
ian people have one of their greatest heritages in tlie 
forest. Of course it all comes dow'ii to one (question, 
money. Bui’caucrats w'ill hardly push tlie forosti'} 
de\elopincnt through. They will bjicnd the money 
on something else. 'Fhe long and short of it is that 
lief ore any effective w'urk on forest aroas can lie ex- 
pected, the control of public fumls should be taken 
out of the haiyls of the bureaucrats and \ested in 
the IcgisLiture. The Forest Department should ut 
least be ti'ansferrcd to the ministerial portion of the 
gova'iiment. 

Burcanci'ats, mostly migratoiy liirds, may come 
and go; but we ha\ e a duty which we ow'e to onr 
country. Let vs grove trees and trees and more trees. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

UNCLK SAW’S OTHER ISL IND 

A Tow sigo ^hcu (’olonel Liiidlxii'^h, tlie 

world - I'jiinous Aineriran flyer from Xew York to 
PaiuR, was in Porto Itico, he was enti'usted hy tiio 
Porto Piciiii legislature to bring home to the Ameri- 
can jicople a plea for Porto liiciiii freedom. The two 
inoRt Ntrikiiig pnrngi'aphs in tliia message from tlie 
American iskmd iKjosession rearl as lollons : 

“ Tho KooJ wiahus of Porto Rico will go with yon to 
thu land of tho hr.wo and tho froo, and to your country 
and to your iieoplo and will convey a message of Porto 
Rico not fur dillorcnt from tho cry of Patrick llenry^' lib- 
erty or (loath It is tho samo in substance with but a 
dilToruncc liuposo-l by the cliaugo of times and conditions. 

“ The luossage of Porto Ilico to your people is, giMiit 
us tho freedom that }ou enjoy for which yon strng led, 
which yon worehip, which yon deserve and which )oii 
promised ns. Wo ask the right to a place in tlie sun of 
this laud of oum brightened by the stars of your glorious 
flaB." 

This cry Eoi' “ libci'ty or death ” raises in the mind 
of an ol)Ber\er a nuinlicr of qacsTions : \\'hy tu'cii’t 

the Porto Ricans content to remain under the control 
of Uncle Sam ? Hasn’t America planted tlie funda- 
mental ideas of libci'ty, equality, and pi-osperity hi- 
therto unknown in Porto Rico ? Hasn’t America 
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iiiti'oduccil Bclf-^o\crtiiuciit, ii ivUi'iltiitv in 

tlcMnocnify ? Aiiieric.iiis tiMiislorinc 1 niorp 

than a million Porto liican i<uI)j(X’t^ into iiti/A’iiN ? 

For sui answer to some of these unextions | sought 
sin intcr\icw' W'itli the (losernor ol Porto Uieo, llonu- 
ralilc Horace M. Towner. 1 knew’ him )c.irs. .ijj;o w'hcn 
he was a memlier of the Unite 1 St.lU‘^ t'on^ress. tie 
tried to mitii'ate some of the h.irsh fiMtiires of the 
Indian e\clnsiou ai t. 

Ho\ernor Towner is jiistl) pitnid ol the iiolithul 
mid cconoinie pro^i'Csa t)i.it Porto Rico has ma'le 
iindci' his administration for the List h\c }e.irs. lie 
]K)lnts to the fact that the Ti>Luid exports, !)0 pci* cent 
ot w’hich the United States, ha\e increased annually 
fixiiii ci^ht^two million dollars in to one hiui' 

dred and eight million dollars in 1!)^7. 

In finances, too, a Kiinilar pi-ogress is notice ihle 
The floating debt of ]*orto Rico amounted to onh 
three million dollars in lf)37, I’cpresenting .i I'ciinction 
oi lime liimdrcd tliou8.uid dollars as Lompaj’od with a 
\ cai' .igo. 

ft €f 

Ilniidi'eda oi milcs of new roads, .ind scores of 
new briilgcs were added during the last fiscal year. 
W'Lit IS still more significant is that oiu* - thiixl of the 
income of the IsLinil was expended ior public educa- 
tion and progi'ess made is “highly ci-editable ”, (j!o\er- 
nor Tow'iier observed. He has full sympathy wdth 
tlic legitimate aspirations of the natives; hut he docs 
not want to “ pull tlie millenium beiore it is ri[)C 
lie wants to train them liy education. 
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W'hy then shoiiM Porto Riro, whose inhabitants 
luul know'll onl3’ how to bciul their necks to the Spa- 
nish }olie, wish to ^i\c lip tlie nd vantages of a libei'al 
go\crnincnt undei' the I’niteil States regime ? A 
cofiNorsation witli Mr. Towner, who laid recently been 
m the I'll ited States in connection wdth some insular 
affairs, w'Oiild con\ince one that Porto Hicans are 
grateful to the United States for all it has done tor 
tlicin. Still, tliey wisii to be free to conti'ol their own 
destiny in their own w’ay. This attitude of the Porto 
Uieans, ^Ir. Towner intimated, is the revelation of 
bow peoples, whatevci* tlic color oL their skins, what- 
ever their race or religion, tciiacioiisly cling to the 
ideal of independence. The longing for independence 
certainly exists in both of Uncle Sam’s important island 
possessions : Philippines and Porto Rico. Perhaps 
this desire for freedom is iuiierent in human nature. 

“ At all times the Porto Ricans have been a peace- 
ful people in ideals and desu'es ”, declared Towiici*. 
** Not once during the Spanish rule did they attempt 
revolt, and since the United States has been in coiiiti'ol, 
they laive never thought of revolt. 

“ For this reason the people have easily and readily 
adopted the American form of government to suit 
their needs. 

“Porto Rico, at the time of the Spanish-American 
war, saw the advantage of being under the control of 
the United States instead of that of Spain. When the 
American soldiers entered die Island, a friendly atti- 
tude was show’ll them by the Porto Ricans and instead 
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ol* i-csibtiiig the AinericuiM they strc\A< 1 tlo\^'s iii 
their wiiy 

^tr. Towner’s tilk betokened iiiKlersknvling syinim- 
thy. He Iiad n thoi'otigh prcparntion for his diitici! in 
l*orto Itieo, while he nns horxiiig as the Oviu'man of 
the (’oiigrcssioiiiil Committee of Jiisuhir Alfiiirs. He 
is eiiei’getic ( he was born, mind 3 -ou, in IS.io ), hard- 
working, courageous, and a capable adininihtrator. 

Porto liico lies in tlie warm waters of the Carib- 
bean ^e.^. 'I'his J.sland is slightly liwger than Sikkipi 
State. Porto lluo, ]iowe\cr, has a population of 
.ilxnit l,o00,000 — ().) jicr sent licing white, tlic 
mnainder, negroes an«l mulattocs. Porto Itico, is 
overcrowded with a population approaching 400 to the 
-<|iimu mile; but thei'C has never been any famine 
"Ince the coiinti'y came into Aincrican ^xiBseBsion. 
Indeed, the death has been mluccd by wise sanitation 
from 40 to 10 per tliousand, and wages Imve liccn 
increase' I . 

Porto liico mainl)' an ngi'icultural countiy. Its 
( I lief proiluct') ore sugar, tobacco, coffee, oranges, 
gi.ipc Iruit, pineapples, and other tiopical fruits. It 
Is the country where “ sugar cane is king Of all 
its exixniis, sugar products comprise more than half. 
Tobacco is the seqpiid important crop. 

'I'liei'c arc a few manufactures which are connected 


with cigars, cigarettes, embroidery, and straw hats. 
The industries of the people are, however, principally 
allied with agiicultnrc. Indeed two - thirds of the 


people arc engaged in agricultui'c, and the agricultural 
experiment station at Ma^'aguez has reduced the rava- 
29 
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gcs oE plnut and is adding constantly to the 

list of crops which can I)C raised in that moist hot 
climate. 

There is fi^ec trade between the United States and 
Porto Uico; Init the regular Ibiitcd States protectiNC 
tarilT kwH nro applied in ]*orto liico as against the rest 
of the world. America does not exact any direct tri- 
Imtc from tlic Island. All customs duties and iiitcrii.il 
taxes go into the trea'^ury of Porto llico. 

. Iha\e met colonial rulers of French, dapaiicse, and 
I'lnglish colonial possessions in different parts of Asia. 
My impression of a colonial governor is that of a cock^ , 
shovel -hatted, stemvisuged man. \Vh.vt I s.iw in the 
Governor of Porto Rico was a shin, kindly man, in a 
doi'k, double - broasted plain coat. lie is ({uiet and 
simple in manner. He nuy Kcem a bit reserved and 
aloof; but he is neither haughty nor pompous, the 
unmistakable earmarks of Knro^iean colonial satr.ips. 
I can well undci'stand how this American \\ on the 
heoi'ts of the Porto Ricans the > cry fir-t time he Lindcd 
in their capital city (San Juan) with his Spanish gree- 
ting ; “ Vi\a Puerto llico”. 

Porto Ricans Iia\e been American citi/ens since 
J917, when Congress passed the Jones act granting nil 
Porto Ric.iiis the rights ami pri\ilcgcs of citi/cndiip. 
The act nlBopro\idcd that those Porto Ricans who did 
not wish to accept American t^itizenship should remain 
citizens of Porto Rico. There were less tlian 300 reje- 
ctions of this new citizenship. More tlinn a million 
and a quarter of tlic Porto Ricans etigerly accepted the 
American citizenship. 
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The I'nlteil Stitos lia» fci'icil to make die |K^plc oE 
I’orto liico self-jroNcrniiijjj as r.undly as the I nited 
StatO") thought it jiossihle. roi’uui'ly the Porto Uicaiis 
h.i'l little or no participation in the ^o\ornment of 
their tountry. The Spanish tJovernor (jleiieral was 
ii>ii.ill} a I' lcM ^larJial. Sometimes he wms an Arcli- 
l)i«hop. ^\'lth the chanijo of bo%erci«;nty from Sjniiii 
to the T lilted States in Porto Uiio found u 

larj^er deforce of seir-f?ovcrnment than it cvci' liad 
Iwforo. • 

Poito llioo hasto«la} a le<;islatnrc A\liu‘h is entirely 
elc‘cti\o. The T*orto Uicaii legUIatnrc consists of two 
clwtive cliambci's; the Senate, composc<l of ]{> mcm> 
heiN, and the House of lleprcscntatives, composed oE 
Jjy mcmhrrb. Tlie l*oito Uicansinake tlieir own island 
laws, expend their own revcime, and in almost esery 
way coinluot their government to suit thoinselvc‘«, 
Porto Uico luis jiractically manhood suffrage, there 
heing no property or cdneatioiuil tests. It is intci’es- 
ting to note in this connection that voting i.s compul- 
bory ;n tlie Islaiul. A jxirbon not exci'cising liis right 
to vote muy lie fined, or clis-franchised. 

The (Governor of Porto ILico, who is appointed by 
the President of tlie United States, has \eto power, and 
he occasional!} uses it. The Porto llican legislature 
can, howcNcr, jiass a bill oscr tlie (jovernor’s veto. It 
can also make final appeal to the l^esident of the 
Tiiited States. 

A Commissioner from Porto Rico, elected by 
]K)pular vote, sits in tlie Lower House oE Congress at 
Washington. He has, however, no vote in that boily. 
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Aj^ain, etich municipality in Porto Kico elects it> 
own officials to look after its own affairs. Iiidceii, 
local government is entirely in tlie IluuIs of the people 
of the Island. 

Porto Ibico has its own system of courts Th.; 
judiciary of the Island, like its excciiti\c and legisla- 
tive, is efficient. The judges of the higher trihunals 
arc appointed hy the Pi-csident of the United States, 
and Uiose of the lowci* courts by the (io\ernor of the 
Lslaiid with the consent of the Porto Uic.ui Seii.ite, 

“ The Court records of the Island ara mnarkable/’ 
Governor Towner told me. “ They show little time 
wasted, an<l proportionally few appeals to higher 
courts. This may be due to a higher type of judicial 
officers who receive their offices through aiipoiiitmciit 
rather tliaii by election. During tiie time that I'orto 
Ivico lias been under the conti’ol of the United States, 
they liave used well the privileges granted them and 
have made good. ” 

Thus it will l)C seen that Porto liicans have bivn 
essentially self-governing, at least for tlichist ten years. 

It is often said that the only way to master tlie 
art of self-government is to practice self-gov ci'inug. 
Tluit tlie United States has hastened the process of 
self-governing is further attested 'by the fact that 
“ today out of 8,905 in government employ' in both 
classified and unclassified service, 8,082 oi'c native- 
born. The iion-mitivcs include the Governor and a 
few otlicr oil ministrati VC officuils, technical cmployec!!>, 
teachers of English in the public schools and profe- 
ssors and instructors in the I'nivci'sity' of Porto ilieo.’’ 




Typed of Pn^^llIonH uonatnirted 
at the Antitubercalosis Sanatoriuni in Porto Kuo 
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A liaiil-^licllcd ok'moiit in the lliiroj^ein t'olunul 
svatcin IS the gcner.il helief that siilijcet pcuplea uie 
inferior mill iiie.ipalilo of gelf-ilirtvleil !i<l\.iiieouieiit. 
'I’hc >\holc rate ol Ciir/oiis mu I Cronicra ^Mth their 
ikh for }lO^U'r ha:; iiiailc tliat tlie basis oi their politie.iL 
(ifC'l. !No\\ the Aincriciui pro-eoiroiil 111 Porto llieo 
does not take stock in such a do^iiri. \o superiorit} 
loinplex biirden< 'I'owner. He !■* not of the old school 
of iin|>cnalkt Iniicaucrats. He at all times coiirtt‘- 
i>us, as a Porto liii.ui put it to me. 'I'hc s]»a'it ul.his 
stiitesiniinship deinocratic ratlier thin imperiidistu 
and liiircaucratK. Perhaps ic is m siiih a hel])liil 
attitude lies tlie solution oL some of the ve\inj( colo- 
nial problems of oiti time. 

>\ hen Porto Ik no was under Spanish rule, theie 
were onh paicNliial diunli s> IiooK There w.is not 
.V single ]niblic school in the Island, Since the Aiue* 
ricaii occupation, a uchool HYstein wa.s cskiblished and 
education made compulsory. 

lule tslucation is iunclamental, it is often nej^le- 
cte*! In European ( olomal go\ crnicients. The liuteil 
States lias piob.ibly in.idc more pro<;resB in this direc- 
tion than an^ other colonial [lower in the world 

Towuct is a warm friend of education, bciii}' a lor- 
mcr Lecturer iu the State rni\ersity of iow'a. In 
Porto Uif o the iiuinbcr of pupils in bcliools has inciTii- 
i;C^l from IS ihouband in iVOO to 211) tlioui3.iud 11)27. 
One of the Lisks- of Tncle Sam has been to weld the 
new with the old. Spanish language, which is the 
exponent of the Porto Ivican history and civilization, 
has not therefore been climin.'itcd fron the schools of 
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Porto IVu'o. And Porto llicnns, Jis I saM before, arc 
allowed to devote one— third of their national biidj'et 
to education. IXispitc all thif), about 45 ])cr cent of 
the inhabitants of Porto Uico ai‘c illiterate. But Sena- 
tor Barcclo, Prenideiit ol the Porto liicans Senate, 
pointed out not long ago that e\en at that the londi- 
tion of Porto Itico ih not hopeless. lie stressed tlic 
fact that when America won its independence from 
I'lngland, 80 [icr cent of the colonial Americans were 
illiterate. Senor B.ii'cclo further rounded out his 
argunient by sa}ing th.it the illiteracy of this nati\(‘ 
eounti'y is today actually than th.it of S]ialn, 
Argentmc, Brazil, Chile, and several of the southern 
States of this Pe<lcral Ucpublic. Hence nmch of the 
routine ball}hoo about Porto Khan illitci.icy is snper- 
(liious. 

The )east oL new iiatioiuUstic ideas is at work in 
the fslniid, as it is everywhere else in the world. IKeii 
III all parts ol tlie globe are stiired to their sense ol 
nationalit). And with this awakening Lis coiuc the 
spirit of liberty in the hearts of the people. It, is a 
great niovciiieiit of destiny. The extreme wing of the 
Porto Kicun natioiuilist«i, who represent a minority, do 
not like to sec their country remain a iiierc “subjected 
colony ”, '^’hey demand complete independence. I’he 
nationalists con^tantly cany on independence propa- 
gaiida. No effort, however, is made by Governor 
Towner to intci'fci'c with tliis ])ro[)ag.inda« Listen to 
tlicsc words from a le.adcr of the Nntion.alist party of 
I’orto Rico : “ AVc have g.iiiied nothing witli Auie- 

ricaii citizenship. We continue to be the exploited 
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colony, n sng.ir factory of Aiucrioaii banker^, Itli all 
oC the duties but none of the rights inherent to the 
citizens of a free w'laiblic 

The large niajorit} of tlie Porto liican people are, 
houe\er, asking for a greater do^^ree of aiitonoim, 
including the election of the (ioMinor by tliciiiseh es. 
They c\eii interpret the Inl“^s.^gc handed to Liiulbcigh 
as merely a demand for moi'c loe.d M'lf - go\ernment. 

The {Kihtical stitus ot Porto llito is at [)res(>iit m 
doubt. It IS neither a 'r«Tritor\ nor a St.il.e. Sliorth 
after Ills a]i[K)intment as (io\ernor, ^Ir. 'I'ouiier him- 
selt he.uled a delegation to Washington asking for an 
elccti\o (Governor for Porto Kko — an unheard -oi 
thing for a coloni.d ruler to*lo. ^iiue then tli(‘ 
reipiest has fiOf[uentl} lK*en repeated. Aeiordingto 
]\Ir. Towner, an electne (io\einor is the next logical 
step for the Porto Kicaiis to t.ike in their ad \ mice to- 
ward f.tatelioo<t. 

Some }C.irh ago the late **l’nilc” doe U.mnon, a 
Speaker of the houcr I Ion 'C ol Congress, lemarkeil 
that to admit Porto Uico to tiic American I'nion as a 
St.ite uoulrl be like uipiiig a pig’s tail uith a silk 
luindkei’chief. Porto Kico has better pro-pet Ls now. 
The Towner adnpnistiMtion seems to have prepared the 
way for sornctliing more th.ui a \ague colonial status. 
Aiul so greatly are the elTorts of Mr. Towner apprecia- 
ted that one of the leading jNipers of San rfiiaii, La 
Correspoiuiet ia de Puei to I’ccciitly dctkiretl that 
if Porto Uicaiis are [lermittcd to elect their (jio\crnor, 
Horace ]\I. Towner woiiM be their first choice. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE PHILIPPINES FOR THE FILIPINOS 

That “ the wliitc inaii’ti hnrdcii ” is nii illusion, 
hilt the bi'onii man’s burden is n reality was brought 
home to the American people recently by Uniteil 
States Senatoi', Hiram W, Buigham. While in the 
Philippines, Senator Bingham was invitdl to tlie most 
exclusive American club iu ]i[anila, the Army and 
Navy Club; but he <lcclined to accept the invitition. 
The reason gi\cii for his refusal was “ that no Filipi- 
nos wci'e permitted to enter the sacred portals ” of 
that cxclnsiNC institution. 

^Ir. Bingham told his countrymen that the attitude 
of social discrimination which the insolent whites adopt 
toward the b ihpinos and other Asians is ranging the 
whole seething Orient against the arrogant Occident. 
White snobbery is digging tiic gi‘a\e of “ white supr- 
emacy ” 111 the East. There can lie no ti'ue friendship 
or cooperetion lietween the whites and the browns so 
long os the so-callcd supei'ior wliitc races practice 
social ostracism toward tlie yellows and brow ns. 

Rule of Snobocbacy 

In want to tell you rignt now, ” exchiimcil Mr. 
Bingham, “ that if white people of Manila were to 
invite a few of the cultureti and prominent Filipinos 
to be their guests at a tea, the agitation for Philippine 
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independence would die right then nnd there || '* 

The dream of universal brotherhood of innii may 
or may not come true; but it is too naive to expect 
that twelve million Filipinos willgi\e up their demand 
lor independence nnd choose to rcinaui a subject 
people for a cup of pink tea. 

What will be the future of the Philippines ? Will 
they be set up in self-government or will they be 
permanently rctaiiid to increase the American national 
power and prestige ? 

The Jones law of 1916 gave the Filipinos a native 
legislature and stated very definitely that America 
would eventually grant tliem complete indei>cndence. 
The Filipinos suy that they ore ready for self-rule and 
should have it at the present moment. 

American imperialists and their allied jingoes 
maintain tliat the Filipinos are too weak to take care 
of themselves; they must remain under the protection 
of Uncle Sam. Filipinos themselves do not share 
this view. They counter by asking this question : 
l)oe§ the United States maintain a standing army in 
every weak country to protect it from invasion ? It 
certainly docs not. Why then should America be so 
worried about the alleged weakness of the Philippines? 

A Bald Assumption 

Those who ore opposed to the Philippine Indepen- 
dence take tlic ground that the archipelago became the 
propei'ty of the United States government by right of 
purchase nnd treaty. The Philippines and Filipino 
people can not therefore be legally deprived of the 
30 
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Americ/m protection and guardianship. America 
must remain in the Islands. 

This is a false assumption. Americans did not 
buy the Filipinos. America went to the Islands as an 
aftermath of the war with Spun in Cuba. Filipinos 
would probably have hud then* independence without 
Ammca. At the outbreak of the Spanish- American 
war, General Agulnaldo, leader of the Filipinos, decla- 
red war against Spain. The Americans first promised 
Aguinoldo the independence ot bis country’; theji they 
landed ti'oops in the Philippines and forgot all about 
their promise. The United States, to soothe its consci- 
ence, paid Spain sixty million rupees to relinquish its 
claim against the Filipinos. They were not sold as so 
many heads of cattle to the United States. Moi’cover, 
the Philippines cannot be lield permanently us a hum- 
an cattleronch for the benefit of the American inve- 
stors. 

The general feeling in the archipelago is for inde- 
pendence. Although thci'c are several political parties, 
they ore all united on the single question of hide- 
pendenee. 

Japanese Bogey 

American imperialists, however, are opposed to the 
Philippine ambition. They consider 'the Islands vital 
to the defence of American interests in the Pacific. 
More, th^ believe the Philippines constitute an impo- 
rtant link in the line of Anglo - American outposts 
which “ depend, and upon which depends, the success 
of the effort ultimately to control the great Pacific 
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Tins line of argument, according to the Philippi- 
nes, is fallacious if not impudent. Manuel L. Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Senate and unquestionably 
the most powci'fiil leader in the Islands, is of tlie opi- 
nion that war in the Pacific is certain and if his 
country is kept under the American control it will — 
as a belligei'cnt — suffer greatly. 

“ The first reason for Phillippine independence ”, 
said Mr. Quezon, in a recent intei'view with a represe- 
ntative of the American press, ** is the natural aspirar 
tion of a people to lie free. This aspiration is 
supported by all Filipinos, with the exception of a 
1 ery few who have misgivings about our international 
security and our national economic Ufe. 

“ The second reason is one of safety. War in the 
Pacific is certain and America will be in any war in 
the Pacific. The (xisition of these islands, indepen- 
dent, would be safer than under the flag of a belli- 
gerent. As long as the Philippines are under the 
Vmcrienn flag, Jajian will not feel at ease. Japan 
will feel that the continued possession of these islands 
by America will amount almost to an act of aggre- 
ssion by tile United States against Japan. 

' * In case of a Japanese- American war,the first coun- 
try to be attacked will be the Phihppines. If the Philip- 
pines were absolutely independent and alone, they would 
not be a menace to Japan and would not provoke an act 
of aggression from Japan, because of our veiy weakness. 
Wars are fought because nations fear the growth of 
others as economic or commercial rivals. The Philip- 
pines, independent, could not be an economic or 
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commercial rival to any one, therefore she woulil be 
a menaee to no one. 

** On the other hand the weakness of an independ- 
ent Philippine would not be an invitation to aggression 
for several reasons. First, if the Philippines become 
a prize, without protection or the benefits of a neutrality 
agreement, England would not permit Japan to take 
th6 islands because Japan holding them woiiM be a 
menace to India and Hongkong and Australia. France 
would oppose such an act on account of her holdings 
in Indo-Chiiia and the United States of America 
would oppose it also because it would be a menace 
to Guam. 

** The United States would have no particular 
strategic reason against Japan taking the Philippines 
whereas England would, but it would be to the inter- 
ests of the United States not to let Japan get too 
strong. It would be to tlie interests of the United 
States to keep the Japanese out of the Philippines. 
Also sentiment would make you protect us. ” 

Quezon and his nationalist followers ai'C shrewd 
political strategists. They see clearly that Europe is 
against Japan, and that the European powers will go 
the limit to keep Japan away from the Philippines 
in order to protect their own position in the Pacific. 
The orchipebgo, has, therefore, little to fear from 
Japan. But will the voice of reason prevail with 
America ? Gan imperialists anywhere be tamed 
without coercion ? 

Already a hue and cry has gone up that Hawaii, 
which is about four thousand miles from the Philip- 
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piucBf is vulncniblc: it is underFortified and undc^urmcd. 
“ More troops, more guns, more ships, more docks, 
and many more facilities arc needed to provide For n 
sure defense. They should be provided to the point 
of superfluity ”, The chairman of tlie House Kaval 
Committee has already announced that he will offer 
legislation designed to make Hawaii “ the strongest 
military outjiost in the world Hawaii sliould be 
made into a new Heligoland, just as the lOnglish aro 
doing to Singajx>rc. The fact that further fortifica- 
tions at Hawaii and Siiigaiiore would violate the spirit, 
if not tlie letter of the Four Power Treaty, and defeat 
the whole purpose of the Washington Conference does 
not seem to bother the imperialist». 

Filipinos A Nation 

Another reason the opponents of the Philippine 
independence likes to ililite upon is tlie heterogeneity 
of the Filipinos. This argument does not hold water. 
America itself is very fair from being a homogenious 
nation. Take the city of diicago alone wlici'e there 
are more Italiiiiis than in Pome, more Hohemians 
tlian in Prague, twice as many Irish as in Dublin, 
more Germans than any German city except Hamburg 
and Berlin, Poles, Slavs, Jews, Negroes, English, 
and representatives of almost every race and tribe. 
They come from all the cultural wastes of Siberia, 
Hungary, Africa, Australia, Canada, Mexico, and 
South America. Nor is Chicago the only American 
city inhabited by innumerable difEerent races. What 
of New York, the headquarters of American hundred 
percenters ? Some idea as to the polyglotic character 
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oF its population may be gathered from the fact that 
every fifth man in Xew York is a Jew. Should 
America now deny God’s greatest gift, which is in- 
dependence, to the Filipino people because of alleged 
heterogenity ? 

The much-talked of wild Moros of the Philippines 
arc also sometimes held up as a bugaboo. The Moros 
are Mohammedans and- occupy chiefly the mountains 
in the island of Mlndano, the southermost island of 
the Philippines. Of the total 13,000,000 population 
in the Philippines, fewer than 400,000 are Moros. 
To put it in another way, Moros constitute less than 
four per cent of the population. Moros cut the same 
figure in the Philippines as the Bed Indians did in 
America fifty years ago. Yet many Americans, 
intent upon keeping the Filipinos undei* subjection, 
forget that fact and insist upon doing “ Our duty 
to the Moros ”. According to this view, it is altruism, 
the ** white man’s burden ” and missionary zeal 
which wouhl not permit America to leave Filipinos 
to themselves. 

The truth of the matter is that the Philippines 
arc a valuable asset to the United States. America 
has much to gain from the development of the Phillip- 
pinc trade and commerce. Even now the Philippine 
people absorb (lie product of 200,000 acres of cotton 
lands in the United States. Again, the product of 
more than :i,000 acres of orchards are dipped to the 
Philippines from this country. “ The Philippines 
now supply, ” said the American director of the 
Philippines Bureau of Forestry, less than one-tenth 
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ol! the tropical products consumed the Suited 
States. They should supply tliein all. ” That’s 
imperial America. 

Ethics of Eudber 

Candor compels one to admit that the chic£ reason 
for continuing Ammcan rule is economic, mthcr tluin 
altruistic. American capitalists have invested hca\ ily 
in the insular possession. Morco\ ci‘, in recent years 
the possibility o£ growing raw materials, especially 
rubber, in “ our own ” Philippines has cxcrcisetl great 
fascination upon odicml circles at Washington. They 
want American capital to develop tlie rubber produ- 
cing possibilities of the Islands. 

America has undonbtcilly great need for rubber. 
American buj’ers represent seventy-seven per cent of 
the world’s rubbei* market. In 1925 the total world’s 
rubber production was 50.5,000 tons, and of this the 
United States alone consumed 396,000 tons. In other 
words, America used three-fourths of .all the rubber 
produced in the world. 

Most of this rubber was employed in manufactur- 
ing automobile tires. Note, too, in this connection 
that Americana use more autos than an}' othei' people 
on this planet. 'Out of twenty-seven and a half 
million automobiles in the world, more than twenty 
two million autos were registered in the United 
States in 1926. This gives one car to cvciy Ameri- 
can family assuming, of course, that there arc six 
people to every family. 

Though the United States is the greatest consumer 
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oE rub})er, it controls only about three per cent o£ 
the world’s rubber production. Most of the rubber 
in the world is produced in English and Dutch terri- 
toriefc, but used ‘in America. " Great Britain and 
Holland, between them, control more than eighty per* 
cent of the world’s rubber supply, Great Britain alone 
controlling more than sixty-five per cent. ” 

Such a condition the United States is in no mood 
to tolerate. So the scheme is, in certain quartei's, 
to grow rubber in the Philippines, where the con- 
ditions are said to be more favorable to a cultivation 
of rubber than in Ceylon, Malaya, Sumatra or other 
Eastern regions. The Philippines should be the 
American loibber soui'cc. Make America free From 
the domination of the foreign lubbcr supply. ** Ameri- 
can rubber for Americans ” is the cry. Let British 
rubber growers hang themselves by their own ropes. 
Thus Amei'ican automobile tires and Filipino poli- 
tics are at this moment very closely ralated. 

Now rubber is a loi'ge-scale capitalised business. 
And the Philippine government has passed^a law limi- 
ting land ownership in the Islands capable of producing 
rubber to 2,500 acres. Th^ are too small for a 
modem ruber plantation. The chief intent of the 
Philippine law is to keep out capitalistic Americans. 
Filipinos realize that if American interests develop a 
rubber supply in their countrv, Americans will never 
get out of the Islands. 

will die United States Congress take an imperiali- 
stic view of the situation and cause Filipinos to change 
their law of small land holdings on behalf of American 
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rubber industry ? Will the W'usliingtou go\e^'iimeut 
go back oil it^ ple< 1 gcd word and deny Filipinos their 
independence ? The one question nnswci's the other. 
The protesting voice o£ the thoughtful American 
people may be heard in this p:iragi'aph fram a recent 
issue o£ the Neio York Times: 

“ The United States, coinmitted to independence, 
( iiniiut 1*0% erse its poIic3' without n break of faith. 
It cannot dccule to retain the Philippines as * permanent 
territory ' to plesise the commercial or any other inter- 
ests in the face of the desire of the Filipinos for self- 
go\crnuicnt and sovereignty. They may yet dccule 
against sejMration, but unless they do so the Unite>l 
States can pursue only one course witli honor 

The obstinate “ little brown brothers ” liave so 
fur given no sign of a desire that their lands should 
be opened up to unlimited American investments and 
that tliey should be iicrnianeutly occupied by American 
I'ulilx'A' kings. Yet luembersof the American Clisunber 
ol Commerce in the Philippines, and patriotic states- 
men pi the Unitcrl States have demanded that Congress 
should remove tlie restrictions in tlie Philippine land 
law luid pixx.'ecd to have mammoth rubber plantations 
uiidci' the Star Spangled Ikuiner. 

Mr. Stirnson, the present (lovcriior General of the 
Philippines, wants a I'evision of the Philippine land 
laws. Governor Stimson says that “ what capital 
demands and what it has a right to expect is safety of 
investments and the certain^ of fair treatment under 
tlie law of the country whei« the investment is made. ” 
He recommends “ a wise and conservative revision 

31 
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of the, land laws, as well as of all the laws under 
which capital comes in contact with government. ” 
Under the circumstances, American national 
altruism is being put to sevei'e strains these days. 
Big business interests regard the Filipinos, who oppose 
American exploitation of their country, as inconveiu* 
ent peoples. “ Let us explum to tlie Filipinos that 
wc couldn't do what we originally thought w'c could”, 
was the recent editorial utterance of the New York 
World's Work magazine, “ that, as we have to stay in 
the islands permanently, the stay is not going to lie 
purely altruistic; that we are going to gi\c tliem a 
better government than they could provide for them- 
selves, more health, prosperity, and opportunity, and 
at the same time we are going to make the islands 
£ai' more profitable to American business than they 
have been; that we hope that this will lie to our 
mutual advantage. When we have made this clear 
we shall be rid of a kind of hypocrisy which had 
clouded our dealings with the islimds. ” To m hich 
the Filipino people might reply : Iloor.iy 1 Here 

is at least no gi'easy hypocrisy. ” 

Detsbminedly Nationalistic 
The demand for Philippine independence has 
often been scouted by the American Tory press os 
only the agitation of a few politicians. They ui'e 
contemptuously referred to by the American colonially 
minded os ** politicos To give independence to the 
Filipinos would, said a New York political boss, 
** leave 12,000,000 people at the mercy of 500,000 
cheap, low-down politicans ”. This is very interest- 
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ing biiicc this particuliu* New York l)oss is oyc o£ a 
rouple o£ thousand Anicricnn politicaiis who have 
about 127,000,000 people, including tlie Filipinos, 
at their mercy. 

The sigiiiiicant f}ict in the Philippine situation is 
that I'ilipinos arc <lctcrmine<lly nationalistic, and are 
resolutely lu'nt u[ion securing their freedom. The 
vai'ious political leaders have put nationalistc princ- 
i[>les and policies ali&id o£ [lersonal ambitions. 

Professor Vpton Close of W'^ashington University, 
who had been in tlie Philippines not long ago to make 
a first-hand study of its conditions, I'eports the exist- 
ence of a Supreme National Council composed of 
majority luul minority faction leaders. The Supreme 
Council has a ^National Advisory Committee. This 
Central Committee is made up of the membei’s of tlie 
Phili[)plne Legislature and all the elected Governors 
of the [irovinccs. 

'Phe Solidarity Centrsd Committee sub-divides 
into Solidarity Provincial Committees which in turn 
operate through Solidarity Municipal and I'ownsbip 
('oinniittccs. Thus a well-knit political organization 
covers the wliole country from its capital to its remot- 
est village. 

The one prime object of these numei'Ous commi- 
ttees, according to Upton Close, is to prosecute relent- 
less campaigns of national independence. “ Give me 
Liberty or give me Death ”, is the cry of every 
Filipino patriot. He quotes the words of Abraham 
Lincoln : “ When the white man governs himself, 

that is self-government, but when he governs himself 
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and alsp governs anothci' man, that is more than self - 
government — tlmt is despotism 

The leaders o£ the Philippine iiii1ci>cndencc mo\e- 
inent are laboring as much to create a united nation, 
as to win its freedom and control its dcstiii} . They 
want no white alien rule of “benevolence", of “altru- 
istic social and political effort". Said Manuel (Quezon, 
the President of the Philipjnne Senate: ‘‘ AVe would 
rather lie governed like hell and do it ourselves tliuii 
like Heaven and have it done for us". 

. Pkooress of lilDUrATIOS 

The Philippines under American rule have undou- 
btedly made gi'cat pi’ogi'css in certain dii’cctions. After 
quarter of a centar}' of American control, illiteracy 
has been much reduced. Today there is a complete 
educational system, beginning with the primary school 
and culminating in the University of the Philippines. 
The Manila govermnont is spending more than twenty 
five per cent of the revenue for public cibicutional 
purposes. The rate of literacy, the level of education, 
is much higher in the island than in several of the 
coimti'ies in W'esta'ii and southci'd Europe. The 
Pilipino people seem to have a consuming thirst for 
education. At present 70 pei'cent of the Fili[>inos can 
read aud write. Out of a popiilatioa of twelve milli- 
ons, neoi’ly a million and a half children are in schools. 
This means that 1^. 5 pei’cent of the Filipino ]x>pula- 
tion is now being educated os compaml with 20 peroent 
in tlie Unitcil States, 3.5 percent in India, 2.3 percent 
in the Dutch Indies, and 5 percent in Fronch Iiido- 
China. And as yet there is no compulsory' education 
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in the Philippine Inlands I ^ 

Moreoser, tlic inoi'tnlity nitc has been iliininisheil 
from 45 nn<Tei' tlie Siiauish regime to l(i per tlionsiuid 
nt present. 

Tnulc, too, has incrctisetl from Us. 105,000,000 to 
Ills. (>00,000,000. The people ot the Philippines enjo^ 
more freedom and more self-government now th.iii 
they c\cr did licfoic. 

PaOtiltKSS OF Sl!.I.F-G0VEK^M^^X 

Although a subject dependency, the Philippines 
enjoy a large measure of autonomy . The legislatiii'C 
is wholly Filipino. The legislative cliamhcrb arc con- 
diicte'l with dignity and conq>ctence, and arc made up 
of representative F ilipinos. 

Of the six secretaries w'ho are the he.ids of executive 
dejiartmciits, through which the (governor (icnend 
exercises executive authority, five are Filipinos and 
only one an American. Of the J usticcs of the Supreme 
Court, five ore Aiiiei'icuns and four Filipinos. The 
Cliicf Justice has always liecii a Filipino The Attorney 
(.General and the Solicitor General arc Filipinos, I'lic 
prosecuting attorneys through the Islands arc all 
Filipinos. 

The FilipinQ people also enjoj a most complete 
local self-government. Of the KVK> presidents of 
municipalities, not one is an Amei'ican. Of the 43 
Governors of provinces only 3 ore Americans, and 
these are in the backward provinces. 

Tlie enforcement of law and order is lai‘gely in 
the hands of the inhabitants of the Islands. Of the 
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officers ^ of the Philippine constabulary, the only 
force of tlic insular gov^nment for the maintenance 
of law and order, only three per cent are Americans. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Customs and Bureau 
of Posts is more than ninety -nine and a half per cent 
Filipino, and tliat of the Bureau of Lands and Bui'ean 
of Internal llcveiiuc is 99 per eent Filipino. The 
officials of the Treasury Department are all Filipinos. 

The Governor General has large appointive powers; 
but'ull his appointments 01*6 passed upon by the Phili- 
ppine legislature. The Filipinozation of the Philippine 
government has proceeded so far that there are toilay 
less than 3 per cent of Americans in the government 
including tcachci'S. To be more exact, there are only 
2.1 per sent Americans in tlie whole govermnental 
system ui the Phirqipines and this includes school 
teachers. 

RjcruDLic FOR FIr,IPl^os 
Filipinos su'c restive and arc getting tired of the 
old advice ; “Li\e horse, and you will get grass ", 
Filipinos want their independence, and want it spon. 
It is then' intention to make tlieir country at the earli- 
est possible opportunity a republic, a govei'iiment of 
the people and by the people. 

Are the Filipinos ready for a free government ? 
They believe they are. Many of their leaders have 
shown marked capacity for serving their government 
and their country. They would be a credit to any 
nation. Moreover, the young generation is full of 
promise. If the Filipinos are not given their indepen- 
dence before economic imperialism is more fiimly 
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intrenched, tliey may never he free. Once tlic conse* 
crated seers and dervishes of “ white man’s hurden ” 
get full control of the economic resources of the Islands, 
cliey will probably never be allowed to go. 

Some of the AVestern critics may say that the 
rc[mblic is too heady a dose for the Philippines. 
Filipino leaders, however, are full of confidence in the 
competency of their people to run a representative 
government. They say tliat the Manila governmcit, 
at Its worst, could not sink as far low as some oE Jbhe 
[iresent governments in Euro|)e. With tlie exaii^ples 
liefore our eyes oL “ democratic " Gi'eece, Ital}', Spain, 
and Portugal, where governments go by successful 
usur[jation, force aad assassination, it haitlly neeils 
discussion to prove that European races liave no 
monopoly oL democratic government. Filipinos, by 
instinct and training, arc law-abiding people. 
They have amply deinonsti'ated their ability to work a 
stable and orderly gov eminent. 

Xo one knows for sure when the Philippines will 
be free in ten, twenty, iitty, or a hundred years. 

I don’t know. All I know is that us year chases }car, 
it will become more and more difficult for the Fili- 
pinos to shake themselves loose from the iron grasp of 
Uncle Sam. The Philippines offer a first class naval 
and commercial base for American expansion in the 
Pacific zone. And with the United States trade rapid- 
ly increasing in the Far East, Americans would find 
it profitable to lingei' in their insular territory longer 
and longer. Moreover, if the contemplated large - 
scale production of rubber in the Philippines is carried 
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out, the Iblands may remain subject to America for 
un iiidcAmte period of time. 

As an impai'tial and detached observci', I do not 
hesitate for a moment to say that by and large Ame- 
ricans are an efficient i)eople, and that they have given 
the Filipinos an efficient govei'iiinent. But - is effici- 
ency the sole teat of government ? An American 
writer rightly has pointed out that " most of the 
arguments used for the retention of the Philippines 
1)}’ • the United States might with equal strength be 
used to support the American conquest of J*Airope. ” 
And yet which of the European nations would think 
such a conquest justifiable ? 

The love of freedom is inhei'ent in human nature. 
Neither economic prosperity, nor the benefit of 
so - called good government by an alien race, can 
ever supplant the human longing to be free. 
Philosophei's of liberalism from Mill to Campbell - 
Baimciinan and llobhouse have always conceded that 
“ good govei'iiment is no proper substitute for self - 
government. ” 

Senator Osmena, who is said to be the genius of 
Philippine um'est, ” stated in a recent interview tliat 
Filipinos are ready for self-government and they will 
never be satisfied with anything short of complete 
independence. 

“ Independence is the n itural aspiration of all 
people, ” Mr. Osmena was quoted in the news dis- 
patch. TliaPs always our first reason for wanting 
independence. The second reason is that we now 
consider ourselves capable of governing ourselves, and 
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oiiL' bellcE in our capacity is based on the knowledge 
that we know the problems ol our people better tluin 
you do and we know how to tsohc them, and for seve* 
ral ycni's now W'e have succecdeil in maintaining a 
stable government. Oncfnrtlicr reason is that America 
lias promisctl iudependutice to the Filipino jieople 
from the beginning of American occupation of tliese 
islands. ” The Philippines arc a testing point for 
America. 





CHAPTER XXXI 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

The fortunes of the world are tightly tied up to 
the wheels of the American Chariot. No iiitclligcut 
person in any country ciin afford to remain ignorant 
of American politics. The United States is the most 
powerful nation of the globe. There may I)C howls, 
here and there, against the American domination; but 
no country - or a possible combination of countrics-is 
strong enough to make a successful attack against the 
United States. Apart from its economic importance, 
it also offers to connoisseurs of the American brand ot 
democratic illusion rich material to ponder ovei*. The 
political American, with his democratic yearnings and 
his peculiarly good and bad qualities, is a curious and 
puzzling animal. Some one should get him under the 
glass, and study him at length. 

Professor Gordon J. Laing of the Uni\crbit} of 
Chicago said at the dedication of the monument to 
Pasteur that the ITiiited States needed a social Pasteur 
who would provide it with antitoxins for some of its 
maladies of ideas and opinions, particularly for those 
of political partisanship. Is tliere a need for such an 
inoculation ? 

The people of this Federal Republic have set up a 
system of party organisations through which they arc 
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supposed to make known their widies in regard to the 
policies w liich shall be adopted by their represeftbitives. 
According to this theory, the people liavc the power 
to make the final decision, tlu'ough their parties, in 
respect to the making o£ changes in their government. 

Party adherence is a part of American governmen- 
tal end political order; but this adherence is must often 
by tradition. The great masses of voters take the 
])iut} ot tlicir fatlicrs. In making their party affilia- 
tions and in supporting their candidates, tliey consider 
licrsoiialities rather tlian platforms and issues. Their 
])olitical attachments ore related to emotions and 
jirejudices, ratlier than to intellect. Strictly speaking, 
the main basis of cleavage between the parties is that 
“ ins ” and “ outs ” namely, tliose in control of the 
government and those in opposition thereto. 

The Major Parties. 

The two political poi'tics which have been ruling 
the country for the last sixty years or so, are the 
Kcpublican party and the Democratic party. Somehow 
or other, tlie Republicans have been at the helm of 
affairs more often than the Democrats; but the Re- 
publicans are not more wise or more virtuous than the 
Democrats. Indeed, the recent history of the Republiean 
administration is a record of waste, dishonesty, loot, 
bribery, and scandalous misconduct of government 
officials. They were not mere subordinates, but men 
occupying highest public stations, including members 
of the Cabinet. 

The Democratic par^ in the past has often differed 
from the Republican party. The Democrats supported 
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the Giv,U War, based on state's rights. For decades, 
they favoured “ tariff for revenue only. ” Thej’ also 
stood against imperialism. All these positions the 
Democrats have virtually surrcndereil one aEtcr ano- 
ther. The platform of the Dainocratic jiarty is today 
not essentially different from that of the Kepublicau 
party; their policies oi'e os “ like as twins. ” The 
issues favoured by the l^mocrats and Republicans 
look like twins, and talk hke twins. They iU'C a 
scream I 

«When the election time comes, the two old jiiu-ties 
give us the spectacl'e of political machines and party 
hacks raising huge com^igu funds, sending out 
speakers, organizing torch-light pi-ocessions, m'l'anging 
hand-shaking parties, and otherwise beating jxiliticaL 
tom-toms. They oi’e master showmen. 

The Republican party as well as the Democratic 
party may be characterized as parties of sclE-conipLicc- 
iicy. They see little need of changes in [xilitical an<l 
economic institutions of the country. They represent 
the rule of organized wealth, and are unwilling tq take 
radical steps in regard to die tariff, labor, the Negi’o, 
or the farmer. They are satisfied in their own mind 
that America is the best country in the best of all - 
possible worlds. ‘‘ Don't change > anything. Keep 
still. Let well enough alone ” is the attitude of both 
the old-line party leader^. They are slaves of the 
status quo; they are drugged by too much prosperity. 
Socialist Pabtt 

As against the Republican-Democratic compla- 
cency, stands the third party : the Socialist party. It 
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feuppOL'ts to reprasent liberalism nn*! progrcssivisniy or 
ns its opi)oneuts would hnvc it, dissatisfied cements. 

The Socliilist pai'ty lias not deinniided the complete 
abolition o£ nil priwite praperty in the means o£ pro- 
duction. The Amcrienn i>oci:ilists have, from time to 
time, declorcil in i‘n\oiir of “ graduated inheritance 
and income taxes; uni\crsal suffer.i<;e; the initiate c 
and referendum; proportional ropresentatiou nnd the 
right of recall ( of elective ofiicuils ); jiopiilar election 
of judges; employment of ulic working men on llirge 
go%'ei'nmcnt undertakings; collective ownership of nil 
industries iii which competition has censed to exist; 
extension of the public domain to include mineral 
resources, forests, and water power, nnd compulsory 
government insurance for the working class. " 

The Socialists do not like the capitalists system, 
which gauges the masses for the benefit of the favour- 
ed few. They believe in the philosophy of “ Class 
stioiggle ” : capital and labor liave iiotliing in common, 
but a fight. The Socialist formula is easy enough; 
but, alas, the I'cality is so complicated : 

The Socialists have no immediate hope of conver- 
ting the majority of tlie Americans to tlieir views. 
They arc, however, convinced that the difference 
between the Republican and the Democratic parties is 
the difference between tlic tweedledum and tweedledcc. 
Said a leader of the Socialfet party : 

“ There is no essential difference betweed the Re- 
publican party and the Democratic party in principle, 
aims, composition, and methods, and there has been 
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practically none since the clays oE the Civil war. The 
Democrats are pure when the Republicans are in office. 
The Republicans are progressive when the Democrats 
are in office. Both are corrupt and reactionary when 
in power. Under the alternate rule of tJie Siamese 
political twins our people have lost faith and interest 
in politics, and have abandoned tlie destinies of the 
Republic to the bipartisan political machine with a 
sense of cynical resignation. ” 

CiuTent estimates place the strength of the Socia- 
list* party in tlie United States at approximately 
1,0(10,000. The largest Socialist vote ever polled in 
this country was 919,000 in the Presidential election 
of 1920. 

At present the entrenched economic forces arc 
bitterly opposed to Socialwm. It remains a dream. 
Will this dream come true ? Who knows but that 
socialism itself will come, ” observes a mellowed 
American thinker, ** not through justice but through 
the growing dissatisfaction of technical and executive 
minds with the W'astefulness and chaos of individualist 
industry ? It would be a pleasant turn of affairs 
( w'ould it not ? ) if socialism — the iisplacement of 
competition by cooperation in our economic life — 
were to come not from below but from above, not 
from the weak but from the strong, not from men suffe- 
ring from poverty, but from men employed by wealth 
and enlightened by education. It is not the brave 
rebel in the ranks who will bring a better order 
to mankined; it is the wise leaders of industry, and 
the quietly competent inventors, technicians, and 
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cugineci'S, who will declare war against wast^, dupli- 
cation, disorder, mediocrity and dishonesty in the fac- 
tories and markets and offices of the world. ” The 
Socialist makers of new society do not agree that tliis 
is the way to get the old oriler out of tlie way; but 
let us leave hei'e tlic o))portuiiist and mellowed think- 
ers to dream their dreams. 

Fedekatiov of Ladok 

One of the reasons for the weakness of the socia- 
list party in America is that tlie organised American 
lalior is not mterested in Socialism. It has madefbut 
blow progress among American workmen. In Euro- 
pean countries, the labor organisations aro dominated 
Iiy the Socialist parties; but in tlie CJiiitcd States there 
aro very few Socialists among the recognised leaders 
of organised labor. 

The most comproheusive union organisation - the 
American Federation of Labor - dominates today the 
labor mo>ement in tlie I'nited States. As its name 
indicates, this organisation is a federation, not a cen- 
ti'olised national sti'ucture. It i-ecognizes the neces- 
sity of separate national unions in each of the ocenpa- 
tional groups. These autonomous crafts or trade 
umons make thier own Policies and progress of ac- 
tion; but they uAitc with each other in a loose federal 
organisation “ for tlie purpose of solving problems 
which they share in common and of promoting unity 
of action within the ranks of the organized labor class 
as a whole. " The memberehip of trade unions within 
the American Federation of Labor changes frequently. 
Secessions and new affiliations are common. It has 
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been asserted that the Federation has nearly three 
million ibcmbers. The point to note here is that the 
Federation of Labor is a conservative body. It is no 
more Socialistic tlian the Europe -an Association of 
Calcutta is Swarajist, or J. Ramsay MacDonald is a 
Mohammedan. 

The American Federation of Labor condemns 
inilcpcndcnt political action on the part of trade unions 
It has iie\er lent countenance to the idea of a seperatc 
Labor party. The Fcfleration believes that theinterests 
of American labor will be “ protected and conserved 
by a strict adherence to a non - partisan policy. '* And 
although the Federation holds aloof from strictly 
partisan politics it scrutinizes records of all candidates 
preparatory to giving support to those known to be 
sympatlictic toward union labor and working against 
those who are not. The labor officials -are convinced 
that the best way of securing influence in politics is to 
play one major parly off against the other. They do 
not seem to know that the old party candidates and 
the old party platforms leave a very wide gap between 
promise and perfor-mance. 

The labor unionists have no idea about the “ class 
struggle. ” Mr. William Green, President of the 
American Fcdei'ation of Labor, has been proclaiming 
in season and out, tliat cooperation between the 
employer and the wage -earner is the keystone of 
industrial prosperity. Still, as any student of Ameri- 
can Social History can tell, only when the employer 
has good reason to fear the strength of trade umons, 
can collective bai’gaining be enforced. 
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No doubt the UniouB have succeedc I to a certain 
extent in raising the wages and bettering the c(?nditions 
o£ their members; but in spite oE the fitful efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor, it is a minority — as 
contrasted with unorganized labor. Not only are the 
professional and salaried workers unorganized, but 
also agricultural workei-a, domestic servantsi and the 
great majority of unskilled labor. 

Both Republicans and Democrats hold that the 
“ Labor vote ” is only figurative in Presidential elec- 
tions. Recent campaigns show that the borage 
worker votes as an individual, not in accordance with 
his union affiliations, but in accordance with his long- 
standing political bias. 

Philosophy of Labor Unions 
What does the American labor want ? ** Organized 
labor asserts the right to better living, ” answers one 
of its spokes -men, “ bett^ conditions of labor, larger 
leisure and means to enjoy it, greater security and 
stability of earnings, betcer protections of life and 
healj:h. ” A full belly is all that it asks and all that 
it thinks makes life worth living. Beyond this, 
American organized labor has no social vision, no 
social philosophy. 

The American Federation of Labor has accepted the 
wage -earners — so it is agreed — wUl come through 
substituting collective for individual bargaining. 
The Federation does not deny the fact of industrial 
conflict; but it rqects the Marxian theory of Class 
conflict in which the destruction of the employing class 
seems to be the starting-point of the social reorgani- 
33 
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eatioD. The American organized labor “ does deny 
that co&flict is or ought to be the normal state o£ the 
relations existing between employers and employed, or 
that an intelligent co-operation of workers witii their 
employers is disloyal to their own class. ’* 

The labor movement in America is faced W'ith 
many difficulties both within and witliout, but espe* 
daily without. It has enemies in the federations of 
the employers, troubles with their strike-breaking 
agencies, tlieir systems of block list and persecution, 
and tltdr politicians, hii'ed to turn the law against 
the worker. 

The prime reason why tliere is in America no 
Labor party witli a political progi'ess of its own is 
because the workingmen have hypnotized themselves 
into believing that they have more to gain by staying 
in old established chonels than by setting up a separate 
party. VV^elcomed by the major parties, esiiecially 
the Democrats, ” says Dr. Cliarles A. Beard in The 
American Party Battle^ “ workingmen entered 
politics freely, obtained elective offices, and climbed 
to high appointive positions in the government. And 
this oppentunity to obtain power, coupled with the 
responsibility that went with it, made them cautions 
about undertaking large reconstructions of society by 
their own efforts. ” In other words, all it amounts 
to, is that the American laboringmen arc hitched to 
the post. Politics make strange bed -fellows. It is 
very sad. 

Wuitheh Bound ? 

The Socialist party is too small nommcolly to 
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exei'tnnj considerable inftiience upon Amei'ican Poli- 
tics, The two major i^irti^) Republican and DAnocrati 
are busy with routine common-pUirc affairs. They 
profess the principles of Iil^erty, equality and justice 
withou t the practice. They 81*6 not engaged in working 
for for reaching social or economic reforms. They do 
not even declni'e themselves definitely u])on some of 
the great questions of the day such as Imperialism, 
Peace, Disarmament. 

The organization and methods of tlie Republican 
party as well os of the Democratic Party ar^aUke. 
Their platforms, if placed side by side, bear a family 
resemblance. Their party * Principles ’ arc mere win- 
dow dressing, meaningless phrases, traps to cage votes. 
Their promises too, are in large pert of the same wort : 
empty. 

What 1 gather from the contemporary American 
scene is support for my deep suspicion that Americans' 
are most over estimated people as adepts in Self-Govern- 
ment Offices are frequently filled with politicians 
who .Tire as dishonest as they make them. Newspapers 
are full of revelations of thuggery in publie life. 
When lonely liberals try to clear up scandals and corrup- 
tions in government, American voters refuse to respond 
to their efforts. JChe blame for these shameful condi- 
tions should be placed on the appalling lock of 
intelligent political interest at that time. Honest and 
efficient administrators decline to mold a government 
position because there are larger returns in business 
enterprise. Even if a real statesman should consmit to 
enter politics, he would have about as much chance of 
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getting elected to office in thie country as a snow bird 
would l&ive o£ flying across the hades. The result is 
that insufficient, even crooked, politicians with talent 
for snaring votes have the run of the government. 
Such is politics in this ** land of the pilgrim’s pride”. 

The quadrennial Ptesidential elections come and 
go; but they seldom bring first rate men to the front, 
nor do they spell great changes in the policies of the 
world. When the final ballots are counted it is gene- 
rally found that the newly elected President is another 
innecdtius politician — a brilliant vacuity. 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

A few da}'s ago an Amei'icaii Baptist missionary 
from Burma dropped in my office and informed me 
that the missionaries of his denomination usually refer 
to the Bay of Bengal as the Baptist Bay. Njjyr I am 
not acquainted with all the curiosities of the Baptist 
sorcery such as total immersioiiy preordination, or 
triple duckings; but I do know, that a terrible war is 
now going on in America between Christianity and 
science. For the moment, it looks os if the orthodox 
Christianity will go the way of palmistiy and phreno* 
logy and witchcraft; but maybe I am mistaken. 

The conventional orthodox Christian religion is 
now represented in the United States by a movement 
known as Fundamentalism. It insists that not a single 
word of the Bible from the first page to the Inst, is to 
be doubted of its divine truth. The F undomentalists 
are cover to cover” OiristUns. They are Cor scrap- 
ping the biological and geolo^cal science of the last 
hundred years in favor of the old fly-blown myth of 
Genesis. Fundamentalinn, as every sane - minded 
person will agree, is synthetic bigotry, onogance, and 
intolerance. 

Kot long ago the state of Tennessee passed a law 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution. More recently 
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the States Text Board of Texas, presided ovei* by the 
Governol’, has ordered all references to evolution to 
be taken out of school texts. In many otlier States 
there have been efforts to regulate how much science 
may be taught in schools and collies, without viola- 
ting the sanctity of the Holy Writ. This has naturally 
given rise to furious debates on such problems ns these: 

The ice age versus die Garden of Eden. The Gro- 
magnons versus Adam and Eve. A universe in six 
day^ or one in inorganic and organic evolution. An 
cortl^ IShtfit is flat with a 1 ‘evolving sun or geological 
and biological ages and distance in light yeai's. ” 

The attempt to make people believe by law in the 
literal intei'pretation of the scripture, however crude 
and obscene it may be, is not startlingly new in Chris-^ 
tendom. John ^vin and Michael Servitus were 
fnembers of the same church; but Galvin burnt Sei'vi- 
tns with a slow Are because be did not believe in 
Calvinistic Holy Ghost. 

Myths and fables need not be suppressed altogether. 
They liave their place. One can write about them in 
Action, or sing about them in poetry. All I say is 
that to glorify them into a religious creed is a crime 
against the common decencies of the world. 

Dabk Age in Ambrtqa 
111 the Dark Ages of Europe, the sword and die 
fagot lay across tile holy Bible. The enforcement of 
the scriptural injunction, ** Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live ” has drenched the world in blood> 
Witch-hunting was at one time a noble Christian 
institution in Europe end America. With the holy 
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Bible as authority, tens o£ thousaiida oE miserable 
creatures -men and u'omeu, young and ol<f — ha\c 
been hunted, drowned, burned, and tortured throughout 
the Christendom even to within the recent times. 
John Wesley, the father of Methodist Christianity, 
believed in witchciuft. And when the State of 
Massachusetts passed a law against this belief, Wesley 
in discouragement told his followei's in America tliat 
the State might as well take from Christians tiieir 
belief in the Bible as tlieir belief in witches. Aiu^yct 
w'itchcraft is not regarded by most sober CliripMaps os 
a fundamental tenet of their belief to day. 

Three-quarters oE a century ago when anoestlie- 
tics were first discovered and surgeons performed 
operations without inflicting pain, Christian clergymen 
with text in hand rose in violent protest. “ God 
wishes men to suffei* ”, tiiey insisted, '*and to enable 
theui to escape pain with chloroform is interfering with 
God’s will Then a doctor recalled a chapter in 
Genesis. That ”, be explained with a gi'im sardonic 
smile, is the record of the first surgical operation 
performed by God himself. The text proves that the 
Maker took out one of Adam’s ribs for the creation of 
Eve, and caiisfd a deep deep to fall upon Adam. It 
is exactly what igre scientists do when w'e give aiioes* 
tbetics before we operate That thrust from the 
man of science put an end to clerical cackling against 
anaesthetics. 

For many centuries the church, through the aid of 
the state, hod sought to strangle science. When Cope- 
rnicus mode the discovery tbit the earth revolved the 
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eun iind fras not the centre of the univeree, he was 
ridicnWi by Martin Luther and also by the Catholic 
“ upstart astrologer, ” Later when Galileo confirmed 
Copernicus’s observations, he was thrown into prison. 
Galileo was told that he had vitiated the whole 
Christian plan of salvation. ” The learned Church 
officials argued that if there were other planets, they 
must lie iuliabitcd since God made nothing in vain; 
but those inhabitants could not be descended from 
Adam; therefore they and their planets could not 
cxi^.' Poor Galileo was forced by the holy men of 
the church, backed by the state, to “ curse the error 
and the heresy of the movement of the earth. ” Glory 
hallelujah, praise the Lord I 

The churchmen, with all their zeal for the holy 
Gospel, never succeeded m halting the march of 
science. Even some of the orthodox American Chris- 
tians 81*6 understood to be coming around to the 
tlieoi'y tliat the earth is round, in spite of the fact 
that the Bible solemnly d^cribes four angels standing 
on the four corners of the earth. 

The State of Yuginia had law compelling church 
attendance; the first two offenses were liable to be 
punished with fine, and for the third offense the 
penalty was death. Tliat was Fundamentalism in 
action -|the prune stupidity of an intolerant commu- 
nity. 

The Fundamentalists maintain that “the path of 
the human race wes downward from angel to devil 
The Scientists, on the other hand, hold that according 
to evolution it is upward from anthropoid and conni- 
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bal to cultui'e, ci\ilization, tolerance, “We are not 
fallen angels, but develop&i animnla ^ 

Fiiiidauieiitalism with its voodoo tlieologj^ is 
immensely popular in tlicse United States, so is also 
the anti -foreign, anti -Jew and anti -colored Ku 
Klnx Klan with its lynching, tarring and feathering, 
and bnrbaiities of a dozen other varieties. W'heii 1 
think of the inillioiia and millions of Fundamentalists 
and tlicir trememdous influence u})on the American 
Commons calth, it seems to me that the great of 

Christian Kultur is peilmps iuciii'ublc. ^ • 

• 

The high priest of American Fundamentalism was 
^^’illiaul Jennings Brj'nii. lie ran three tmies for tlic 
presidency of the United States; but he will be remem- 
bered chiefly ns a dazzling luminary of American 
theology. He hud a literal mind. Monsieur Bryan, 
Defender of the Bible, is now sleeping his last sleep 
under the sod. His mantle, howe\cr, has fallen on 
his fieiy disciples. Th^ are in heai'ty accord Trith 
the religious views of William Jennings and ha\c 
dccliA’ed that the crusade against the scientists will go 
on, notwithstanding the death of the leader. The 
world can therefore reasonably hope to hear mwe of 
this muddle-headed Fundamentalist movement in the 
near future. 

Bbtait on India 

Making proper allowance for his queer religious 
notions, William Jennings Bryan must be rated as a 
distinguished figure in American political lifa His 
career, as a professional peace lover, a prohibitionist, 

34 
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a politician and nu orator, was astonishing in many 
ways. ( I met him u iiiiiulier ut times, iiml was iinpre* 
Esed by his cour.ige. He was a large, stately and 
Eolemntaced man. He hoti a theology whicli he wore 
like a suit oE cluimmail against all scientific 
questionings. 

Mr. Bryan in spite of liU crude theology, was a 
political well - wisher of India. A personal experience 
of the writer inny slicil a little light on the point. 
When lie was Secretary of State during the reign of 
Div 'Wnoflrow Wilson, the fii*st Indian exclusion hill 
was introduced into Congi'ess. As a spokesman of the 
Indiana in America, I w'aite*! upon Mr. Biyan. T 
Buggested that iC neces-sary Indhins should be excluded 
like the people oE any otlier country by a mutual 
understanding, ratliei* than by a Congi'Casioiial act and 
on racial grounds. Such an agreement would climU 
nate the stigma oE racial inferiority and at the same 
time bhiitofip 111! hiui immigration if tli-it seemed neces- 
Bory. Mr Bryun s iw the reasunableiiess oE my proposal 
and ofFered co intervene diplomatically, provided he 
had the backing oE che British umbabsador Cecil -Bice. 

I approached Sir Arthur Spring Cecil -Rice at the 
embussy. He receiveil me with a brood beaming smile, 
Slid shook my hand like an uhl triaiid. But the mo* 
ment I explaiiieil iiiy mission, the glittering smile faded 
away. He became jumpy luid visibly irritated that 
we Indians, rather than the EiiglUh rulers of India, 
^ould take the le.id in an international negotiation. 
His Britannic majesty’s ambassador, under one pretext 
ov another, ref used to have anything to do with Bryan, 
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The result was that he coiiM ilo nothing for ns. 

Mr. TJrytin was an anti-impcriiilist. His *Bympn- 
thies were dccMedly for the pohtiral niifler-dog. In 
his trip around the world in 1905 he visited India and 
delivered several n<ldrc8scs. He also \irotc an article 
cn “ Briti<sh Hulc iii India. ** It showc<1 tbit he htui 
f-omdiow learned the deeper facts oi tiic Induiii situa- 
I ion. 

In this article ^Ir. Bi-jan maintained th.it IDiigland 
harl dclibei'ately broken the pvoniibcs made to India, 
and that the Hnglish domination ot India wm worse 
than die Czarist ilespotisra m Hus&Li. The goicrn- 
ment of India, " w ixite Mr. Bryan, “ is as arbiti'iiry 
and ilespotic as the government ol llussLi e\er was, 
and m two i espects it is worse. First, it is adminis' 
tered by an alien people, whereas the oflicials of Kussia 
arc Kussian. Secondly, it di-ains a Luge pai't of the 
tuxes out of the couiiti'y, wdiei-eas the Riisaiuu govern* 
ment spends at home the money w’hich it collects from 
the people. ” 

Mr* Bryan urged that England should pay more 
attention to the intellectual progress of tlie Indian 
[leoplc and more regnrrl to their wibhes. ** Let no one 
cite India as an argument in defense of colonialism, " 
stated the article^ “ On the Ganges and tlie Indus 
the Briton, in spite of his many noble qualities and his 
large contributions to the world’s advancement, lias 
demonstrated, as many luive bet ore, man’s inability to 
exercise with wisdom and justice iiTespousible power 
over helpless people. He 1ms conferred some benefits 
upon India, but he has extorted a tremendous price 
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for them. 

** While he has boasts of bringing peace to the 
living he has led millions to the peace of the gi-avc; 
while he has dwelt upon order established between 
warring troops he has impoverisheil the country by 
^egabzed pillage. Pillage is a strong word, but no 
refinement of language can purge the present system 
of its iniquity. ” 

The Fighting Pacifist 

' Bryan, the peace lover, was also a soldier, an army 
officer, 'a little over a quarter* of a century ago, when 
the Spanish - American war broke out, Bryan organized 
a regiment of Puited States Volunteers from his 
native State of Nebraska and was appointed its colonel. 
Yet he was, as mentioned a minute ago, a pacifist by 
profession. He constantly declared that his life was 
devoted to “ peace on earth and goodwill toward 
men. ” Perhaps in his secret heart, Bryan was a 
believer in George Washington's aphoi’ism: ** Govern- 
ment is not reason, it is not eloquence - it is force. ” 
Who knows ? 

William Jennings had gradually giiren up mun- 
dane politics for purely ghostly concerns, ” baroque 
theology. He was in recent years less of a practicing 
politician and more of a Fundamentalist Pope. 

Colonel Bryan wished tr be buried in Arlington, 
the national cemetery of American soldiers of war. 
This wish of his was fulfilled. His body, resting in a 
bronze casket under the folds of an American flag, 
was laid away in its last resting place with all the 
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formal ceremony it'hich usually attends a military 
funcraL The follower of the “ Prince oFj Peace ” 
went to his long sleep as a warrior. It seems to be 
Ciisiei' for a camel to go through the e 3 'C of a needle 
than for a Fundamentalist to turn a genuine apostle 
of pacifism. 1 do not here decry Biyiin; on the con< 
trary, I praise Iiim, perha 2 )s excessively os a man of 
aggressive personality. It is, howevei', a puzzle to me 
that this Christum gentleman, u ho professed pacifism 
in pohtics, should desire a military biiriaL Will the 
honors paid to him at Arlington be interpreted the 
half -educated bucolic Fundamentalists as an effective 
indictment of evolution ? In any event, the Commo* 
ner lived in the full blaze of publicity and he died in 
the midst of the glare of a thousand fierce spotlights. 
Americans ore so different from Indians. Other lands, 
other customs I 

1 cannot help recollmg in this connection the death 
of Socrates, “the originating genius of common sense”.. 
Just before he drank the bitter hemlock, Crito asked 
him how he wished to be buried. This was the famous 
rcpl}^ of the great Socrates : 

“ Just as you please, provided you can lay hold 
of me ”. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

FAILURE OF CHRISTIANITY 

Will India be a Christian country ? Will the 
people of liiiliH, Hindus and Muhammadans, accept 
the Western Kultnr and admit its superiority ? Is 
America ^he country co lead India ? 

These are some df the questions which Reverend 
Charles W. Gilkey, the Barrows lectni'cr to India, tried 
to answer at a large meeting I'cccntly held at the State 
University of low'a. To the great astonishment of his 
ainlience, hich is inoie or less accustomed to being fed 
Missionary sob stuff. Reverend Gilkey denied that 
India is about to throw overboard its rich cultural 
heritage, and is about to import Western civilization 
and Western theology in large barrels. 

Gandhi The Only Cari8ti>vn 

"'Wherever the white man has gone in the Orient*', 
remarked Mr. Gilkey, "he carried with him three 
things : a purse, across, and a sword. The cross is 
tucked away under the garment, presumably near his 
heart. But at e\ei'y crisis his liund has flown instantly 
to the sword at his siile. Witli the white man money 
has been the most important consideration, and religion 
n^lected and forgotten. 

" Our highly -taiited WesCorn Christianity fails 
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when measured bj the touchstone ot Jcsns Girist. 
India is beginning to look asknnce at the Christianity 
presented to it la the Occiiient.il garb, wr.ipped up in 
Western paper, and addressed’iii a ^^'esterll hand. The 
Orient has herard enough o£ the theories about the 
Christian religion, and now de^iras to learn how 
much of that religion is practised by the Oecidentab”, 

Charles VA’hitney Gilkey was appointed aliont a 
^car ago by the University of Chicago as the Ikirrows 
lecturer to the uui\ersity centres of India. Thq^piu^ 
pobe of the Barrows foundation, which was estuljbhed 
in 1895 following the World'n ]*arliamenr nf Reli- 
gions, b to promote international understanding in 
things religious. This seeks to achieve by sending to 
India every fifth year a Protestant clergyman, prefe- 
rably a Baptist Christian. India has had six Barrows 
lecturers so far. 

Gilkey returned to America convinccil that Indin*B 
gi'catest interest remains in her religions. “ An efioch- 
inaking metamorphosis has taken pLice in the thought 
and attitude of India ”, testified the B.irrow's lecturer, 
” during the past few years. Naive and medieval in 
his social and economic ideas, Maliatma Gandhi is the 
only man 1 know who so nearly approximates Jesus 
Christ. A wizened figure weighliij; only ll.> pounds, 
Gandhi has been elevated to a plane of reverence and 
adoration that approaches deification. ” 

Ikdian Mkbsagb 

The climax of Mr. Gilkey's address was in the 
message that he brought to America from the editor 
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ioE the Indian Social Reformer^ K. Xataranjan, whom 
he referred to as ** One of tlie most eminent of living 
Indians The message from Xataranjan was given 
in these words : 

“ You have broaght us greetinss and a message from 
America. We have been interested and grateful for themt 
and you have had an unnsnid hearing In our conntry. I 
should like now, if I may, to give yon, as return, a mea< 
sage to your fellow-countrymen. Please tell them that 
if they would like to do something to make the relations 
hotwoen America and India relations of better understand- 

I 

iiig and .warmer cordiality, they don’t need to come out 
here to India to do anything at all, if only they will show 
more of the spirit of Jesus at home". 

There was n moment of wounded pride, Gilkcy, 
with his face flushed in a sense of wounded pride, then 
passed on to this single comment : '' The bub in that 
message is that it was given by a liberal Hindu to a 
Qiristiuu minister, who had been sent out by the 
University of Chicago to interpret tlie Christian reli- 
gion to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India". 
This is a pronouncement of great importance to the 
United States at this time. It means, baldly, that in 
spite of all pious make-believe by many eminent 
divines America is not Christian and that the people 
of India know it, too. It is a significant confession 
of failure. 

Mr. Gilkey is not just an upstart hillbilly pulpit - 
pounder from the bible-belt of American hinterlands. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University, studied in 
Berlin, Edinburgh, and Oxford. He has served as 
university preacher at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Con- 
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aell, Stantord, Chicago. And for over a decade he has 
been the pastor of the H jde Park Baptist *Church, 
Chicago. Gilkey has given a good deal of his life to 
converting and baptizing his counirymen. For him 
the important point is not, however, the discussion of 
miracles, infant damnation, or the bodily resurrection 
but the understanding of life and its responsibilities. 

Doubts Ameiucan CnRisriANiTr 
.^mei'ican returned missionaries, os a rule, do India 
a deep wi'ong by picking out only its faults^ And 
magnifying them a thousmd fold. Apparently they 
consider themselves above moxAl obligation to be 
either iiitelligeut or accurate. Gilkey, I am happy to 
note, is not the type of a preacher who strikes holier- 
than-thou attitude. He used his eyes to good 
advantage when he walked abroad in India. His 
tribute to educated Indians was well deserved. He 
was especially pleased with the new Muslim University 
at Aligai'h, which he considered in many ways the 
most interesting and prophetic institution we visited.” 

Since his return from Barrows lectures, Gilkey 
1ms been active in his efforts to put the better side of 
Indian civilization before America. He reports that 
the surest fact in contemporary history is the growth 
of self - respect la India. In spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, “ the earth does move^ none the less.” 

He never fails to put in a good word for our 
Indian students in the United States, who number 
about four hundred. At a recent convocation address' 
at the University of Chicago, 3fr. Gilk^ told of some 
of the humiliating experiences of Indian students at 
35 
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Chicago. An Indiaa went to several barber shops, 
and wa^refused at everyone. Not infrequently, local 
restaurants refused to ser%'e Indians. He told o£ 
a young Indian woman, a Christian, who came to 
Chicago to prepare herself for medical mission in 
South India. She went to one of the restaurants, 
and was unceremoniously told to hustle out. Her 
complexion was dark. That was her unpardonable 
crime. 

Are we Americans really Christians or are the 
OrientaUptople Christians ?” asked Reverend Gilkey 
“ The Oriental race isccepts Jesus and they practice 
his teachings, but they do not want the religion of 
the Westerners. We Americans must either bock up 
our religious talk with action, or stop altogether. In 
the Orient a strangei' is treated with respect and 
kindness, and they will go out of their way to do a 
favor, but how many of us treat these people as if 
they were human 1 ” 

In its dealings with the brown and the dark skin* 
ued people, America has nev^ been able to overcome 
its congenital weakness — race prqudice. Even reli- 
gion is here of little avail. “ Religion iu America, 
indeed ”, observes a current American student of 
theological history, has always been kept to a low, 
emotional, ignorant level — that is, to the level of 
simple magic. ” American Christianity, in spite of 
its some good features, remains full of tom - tom 
evangelism and bull -roaring emotionalism. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

ON YELLOW PERIL 

Extraonlinarj men are few in tlie worirl ; but the 
friends of the Right Honorable William M. Hughes, 
recently Prime Minister of Australia, insist that be is 
extraoHinaiy — tremendously exti'oordinary,. I^c ? 

As I stopped into his hotel rbom, he greeted me 
with a smile and shook me by the hand warmly. He 
was all coi'diality. Ko sooner was I seated than he 
offered me a cigarette, and lighted it for me himself. 
A good cigar or cigarette, from the flare of the match 
to the reluctant puff, is thought to be a first aid to 
companionable intercourse, a stimulant to lieart-to- 
heort talks. 

Mr. Hughes is on a lecture tour of the United 
State. He is a dispenser of the British propaganda 
in general, and the Australian propaganda in particular. 
He is not the gloomy, sullen, silent diplomat of 
romance, who looks as mysterious as the Chinese ch(^ 
suey. Hughes dearly loves to talk, and he talks 
with the air of confidence, the finality of the 
omniscient. 

Mr. Hughes, who has been until recently a mem- 
ber of every labor government in Australia since 1904, 
is an example of stubborn ambition. He began his 
life as a backwoodsman : be has been sheep shearer, 
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a railroad laborer, a boundary rider, a brush cleaner, 
a fence /suilder, and a catfclcman. Then he studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, became a politician, 
and a member of the Australian Parliament. Finally, 
circumstance conspired to make him the Premier. His 
career from 1901 until llie close of the Great War 
was not lacking in thrUls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes spoke to me of having met 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and his wife in Australia. The 
Hughes account of Sastri appeared however, very 
complim^tary, running over with nice sugary phrases. 
Did Hughes and Sastri form a little mutual admira* 
tion society of their own ? Neither of them are 
shrinking violets. Th^ both like notice, power, 
huzzas. 

Mrs. Hughes is a beautiful, graceful, rather inte- 
lligent woman. Presently she excused herself from 
the room. 

Mr. Hughes is an impassioned advocate of the 
sacred dogma of " the white Australian policy, ” 
which is that Australia should bar all Asians from its 
doors and become exclusively a white man’s land. 
** The policy of exclusion, ” said the ex-Premier, 
“ rests upon just principles and is dictated by wisdom 
and is necessary for the economic w^ll-being of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. ” 

Now Australia, in its physical area, is as large 
as the United States, <n: twice as large as India. The 
first English settlement b^an in 1788, when England 
sent to New South Wales 565 male and 192 female 
prisoners condemned to transportation for life. Since 
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then England kept on sending shiplooiK oE convicts, 
from time to time, for fifty years. This was beginning 
of the colonization of Australia, which started its 
career as a convict camp. 

'* The loneliest continent, ” even now, is compa- 
ratively an empty land. It has a little more than 
5,000,000 inhabitants, five sixths of whom live in 
the south-eastern comer of the country. In other 
words, the whole of Australia has a smaller population 
than London, This vast area, according to its jpwn 
official spokesman, could suppOTt ] 00,000,0Q0 people 
most comfortably. Otliors, who are not natives of 
Australia, have ventured further. But what is being 
done to use and develop its resources ? Only 16,000, 
000 acres — about one p^ cent of the whole area — 
ore under crop.. Climatic conditions are unsuitable 
to white settlements, nearly one -third of Australia 
being in the tropics. If Australia is to develop, and 
its vast resources are to be brought to the service of 
humanity, the one prime need of Australia is immi- 
gration, Asian or European. But * by the most 
generous calculation of increase,” points out proressor 
Gibbons in his Introduction to World Polities^ Europe, 
if she directed all ho* immigration towards these 
dominions, could scarcely fill their needs fora hundred 
years. ’’ Is one nation justified in withholding from 
use, for an indefinite period, a large area capable of 
supporting a large population ? The fiat has gone 
forlii that no Asian should land in Australia, which 
is to be held as an advance reservation for the expan- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon tribe. If tiiis is not an 
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exhibition of crude tribalism, of pure ilog-in-the- 
manger selfishness, the words have lost tlieir meaning. 

Mr. Hughes explmned to me that the EUlmission 
of persons into AustraUa is regulated by the 
Immigration Act, 1901-1920. “ It scrupulously 

avoids giving offense to the national pride of other 
nations. It is not directed against any particular 
couuti'y or people. ** It is a farce I 

While the law does not specifically mention any 
race^ color, or country, it excludes all but whites. 
Thistle accomplished by imposing a language test 
upon any applicant for admission to the country. The 
operating section of the statute empowers the immi- 
gration inspector to require the candidate for admitt* 
auce to write correctly, from dictation, a passage of 
fifty words in any langui^e. The language chosen 
for tlie dictation can always be the one with which the 
applicant is not familiar, Swedish, Jewish, Gaelic, or 
lluBsian. Obviously, any one can l)e excluded under 
such a test, and all Indians ore excluded. ** Though 
the law does not discriminate, ” comments Indiana^ 
polis Netes^ “ there is discrimination as the result of 
u dishonest application of it, and such discrimination 
is intended, though not avowed. ’* It is a bare-faced 
trick, and how long does Australitv expect to get 
away with such a fraud and deception ? 

Gurying on conversation with Mr, Hughes is not 
particularly pleasant. He is almost stone deaf. He 
cannot hear a word across the table without on ear - 
trumpet. For an interviewer it is the better part of 
strategy to let Mr. Hughes do most of the taking. 
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The former leader of the Australian Politics con- 
siders himself a Christian^ a bearer of the •“ white 
man’s buiilen, ” Naturallj’ he finds nothing in the 
Sermon on the Mount which rejects army and navy, 
quantity production, stock markets, economic imper- 
ialism, and many other things which have come to 
the world as concomitants of higher Christianizatioii. 
Not for him are visions of world -wide human 
brotherhood or efforts to realize the City of God. His 
philosophy, in so far as he may be said to have any, 
is the cidtuml philosophy of “ go-gctter-ispi ,and 
“ ninke-all-the-world-aa-thyself*-iain, ” 

Thci'e arc certain people w'ho believe that to 
secura peace, there is nothing 1160688017 except to wish 
for it, ” remarked ex-Preniier Hughes. When you 
say that you want peace, if you really want it with 
all your heart and soul, you can have it to-morrow. 
And so can all the world. But is peace so great that 
you will sweep aside all your traditions and ideals 
for it ? Is a nation willing to have its honor defiled, 
rather tlian to take up arms ? ” 

“What is tlie world to hope for in attaining peace?” 
continued Hughes. ** In order to secure peace, first, 
some .tribunal for the settling of world disputes is 
absolutely necess^. Secondly, behind that tribunal, 
there must be some force, for a law is nothing unless 
there is some force behind it. The day has not come 
for universal peace. ’* 

That there is great valae in conflict, he illustrated ' 
by the fact that it has been lately through wars 'that- 
the United States has secured liberty. Beginning with 
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the War of Independence, the United States later 
progressed to the Civil War, and the Great War in the 
pursuit of liberty. There ore great causes for which 
nations diould stand firmly. ** These are challenging 
remarks, which ought to interest our home-grown 
pacificists accustomed to theorize with their eyes and 
ears shut to historical truths. 

Mr. Hughes mentioned the fact that the Pacific is 
fast becoming the commercial and economic centre of 
the world. Formerly the centre of the world's activity 
was about the Mediterranean, but with the increase 
of the world's population and the growth and pros- 
perity of the Western world, this centre has sliift^. 

The ex -Premier did not warp his thought in 
ambiguous diplomatic words, but projected it in blunt, 
homely words, saying : *' One of the greatest prob- 
lems which concern the world at the present time is 
the increase in Asiatic population. It is a disease. " 
Despite the fact tliat man has greatly improved his 
methods of food manufacture^ the Eastern world is 
still clamoring for more room rnd more food. This 
is especially true in the cose of India, China, and 
Japan. “ The awakening of the East comes on one 
hand bringing gifts, " was the nub of the matter, 
and on the other hand, is something of a menace. " 
Apparently the golden dayt of Aisan witchhunting 
are close at hand. 

A thin smile creased his pale waxen face, and he 
leaned back in his chair. Mr. Hughes ia small- sta- 
tured, slender, smooth-faced, a litde cynical and 
nervous, and on this afternoon a little the worse for 
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the interminable cigarettes. 

I do not know exactly how old he is. Isjudge he 
is a man o£ fifty and awards. His ideas about world 
politics are fixed absolutdy. No one need take his 
valuable time to chloroform a man of this type; he is 
already pctrificrl. To me he stands like a gravestone, 
lonely and forlorn. 

Hon. W. M. Hughes is on imperialist to the core, 
and believes that the destiny of the human race depends 
exclusively upon the British. He does not wj^ to 
see either India or Australia pull out of ^le British 
empire. He wants a close fedcratton of the constituent 
members of the empii'e. In his nati\e land, he is 
hymned as the rally -round -the -Union Jack states- 
man. 

Well, ’* I asked, when some of the preliminary 
fencings were over, what do you say in explanation 
of the Indian exclusion ? ” 

“ I admit tlut India is an integral part of the 
empire, *' quickly responded Mr. Hughes without hem 
and haw. India has in theory the same right to 
exclude Australians, os Australia has to exclude 
Indians. The right to exclude is unchallengeable. 
Xo right is moi'e clearly inherent in a free nation than 
to determine who sliall come into their own country. 
To deny that right would leave nothing of liberty but 
the shrivelled husk. It is the right of every free man 
to say who shall come into his home, and what is 
inherent in the free man must belong to the free 
nation..^ A partnership in the free British common- 
wealth does not involve the abrogation of the 
36 
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birthright. ” 

The logical implication o£ the argument is abuii* 
ilantly clear; “The free British commonwealth'’ is one 
in which the non - whites outnumbering the whites by 
six to one must inevitably remain in per|>etnal subjec- 
tion. Morco%'ei', since India — “ the richest colonial 
plum ” — is not 11*66, Indians have no right to shut 
their gates against the offending intruders. That riglit 
may come only when India finds its way to real inde- 
pendence. Does not the brain of the shining prodigy 
from Au^'alia work in a circle ? 

We, ill Australia, ” observed Mr. Hughes 
solemnly, “ are profoundly convinced that the East 
an<l West cannot meet and live together as one j)eoplc. 
Our country is not only white, but ninety-seven per 
cent Anglo-Saxon. To water down the blood stream 
o£ our racial life is to invite irreparable disaster. ” 

They may be of Anglo-Saxon descent in Australia; 
but the majority of them, it should not lie forgotten, 
are the off-spring of early ex-convicts. 

Hughes then lighted auothei' of his cigarettes, und 
Iiegan to toy with the papers on the table before him. 

“lam not quite so sure of that, Mr. Hughes. I 
rather think you are dead wrong, ” 1 put in quietly. 
“ But will not a mutually exclusive policy knock the 
bottom out of the empu-e ? 

The Australian |X)litical headliner winced. 1 not- 
iced with amusement two patches of fiery red in his 
pale chedcB. The look he ga\e would paral} ze a row 
of street lamp posts. Of course he smiled, but 1 
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woiiflei'Cil if I)c I'calized that his sinilc v ns about os 
pleasant as a sui-geon^s opemting table. At aiiij rate, 
he looked as cheei'rnl n« a double funeral. 

The Nestor of Austmliaii |)olitics luul nothing to 
Siiy except : 

" 1 do not know that the future of the empire 
Tuill Ije. I believe, houovei*, that our policy of ex- 
clusion is not only best for us but is best for India, 
for the Kist and for the world. ” 

Can it Ijc tliat tlic faiiylaiid will come tri/6 for 
^Villiiun Morris Hughes ? His kind of fair^^laiuf— n 
fairyland of far-flung whites and subjugated non- 
w lutes. 

America has become of late a }>aradise of the 
I'iiiropcan biisyboily, who have an ax to grind and an 
ndvanbigc to get, 'I'hey nil shed waeh-tuliful of 
crocodile tears for the I 'nited States. Wc have had 
recently a surfeit ol British lecturers of this type, and 
the Hon, Mr. Hughes is just anotlier Huglish lecth- 
rei'. 1 shall now dra’^tically telescope the rest of my 
impressions about the diplomat from Melbourne and 
his talk. 

Tlie conversation then drifted on for a few mo- 
ments to Jaiian ^ “ Wc admire the Japanese people, ” 
said Mr, Hughes naively. “We ptay unstinted tribute 
to their wonderful achievements, to their industry, and 
their patriotism. But their ways are not our ways; 
traditions 01*6 as far from onrsas the poles are asunder. 
They cannot work by our side without debasing our 
standard of living; tliey cannot intermarry with us 
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without destroying the virtues oE our race. ** 

A wit once said oE David Lloyd George : ** 1 

believe Mr. Lloyd George can read, but I am perEectly 
certain he never does. ** 

This rcmai'k occurs to me when I think about the 
Itight Honorable Hughes. He knows how to read, 
))ut I am sure he lias never read the first page oE the 
cultural history oE Asia. To argue with him on race 
problems is superfluous. 

Mr, Hughes is also strongly in favor of a capital 
liase at Sihgapoi'e. is considereil a necessity for the 
defense oE Australasia against Japan, the ominous 
sjTiibol of Yellow Pei'il. “ In my opinion a majevity 
o£ the British people want a naval policy adequate to 
the needs and circumstances of the empire. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Hughes, an old imperial 
war - horse, is not losing any opportunity to exploit 
to tlie fullest ad\ outages of the present strained rela- 
tion between America and Japan. He is tr^diig to 
capitalize ignorance, fear, and hatred. As a “ live 
wire of new democracy, ” he is reaching hund^s 
and thousands of Americans with his “great message”. 
The idea that he is engaged in selling is tliat Angerica 
should go to war with Japan, and wipe that country 
off the map. A jplly good idea. Obviously, nothing 
would please the unofficial “ ambassador ” from 
Australia more than to get the United States to 
fight the BO - called Yellow Peril. 

It is an astonisliing situation — this Yellow Peril. 
It conjures up tei^le pictures. I see Australia full 
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oE panic3tricken people. They scrairhle for iii'e 
escapes, jump out of windbws, hide in diyiii pipes 
and chimneys ; others scuttle for the iiinsle. Tlic 
Yellow Peril 1 

1 think of the irony of the situation. 1 rallect 
on the worth of the “ sense of white superiority. 

The Yellow Peril ? It does not exist ! The 
White Peril ? It is a realit}' I Australia is an intr* 
usion of 'European civilization into Asia. 

It was time for me to go. I looked with a^kccu 
steady eye at the panic - stricken Aiistraliai^ celebrity. 
He shifted a little, and then rcm<9\ed his ear-trumpet. 
The imperial wizzard could hear and say no more. 



CHAPTEP XXXV 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Yesteiv-In}’, which was October 23, was au impor- 
Uiit pAti'iotic (hiy in Ainencan history. It witnessed 
the 146th AiiiiiversAry o£ the sini'ender of Cornwallis 
to George VVasliingtoii. 

Cbrnwvillis suiTcndeied at Yorktown with some 
hundreds of sailors and about 7,000 6oldiert>. “At 
two o'clock in the afternoon ", sa^^s an American 
clironicle, “ the British inniThctl out between two 
lines, the French on the one side, the Americans on 
the other, the French in full dress uniform, the 
Americans in some cases half naked and barefoot. 
No civilian sightseers were aibnitted, and there was a 
respectful silence in the presence of this great humilia- 
tion to A proud army. ” 

SuBllEXDEB OF CORNWALLIS 

The suri'cndcr of Lm'd Cornwallis was a tenible 
blow to the liluglUh. After Yorktown, both .sides 
realized lliat the struggle must inevitably end ith 
victory for Americans. The news of Yorktown 
caused a great commotion in England. How did tlie 
English Prime Minister, Lord North, take the news ? 
“ As he would have taken a Imll in the breat ", 
according to one of his cronies, “ for he opened his 
arms, exclaiming wildly, ns he paced up and down 
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the npiirtmciit during a fen’ ininutct>, * oMIod I it iis 
all ovci', ’ nords which he repcateil muii^ times, under 
emotions of the deepest agitation and distress. 

The victory at Yorktown on Octoliei* 28, 17S1, 
made all Americans jubilant. They rang Ijcllci, 
cannon, built bonfii'es, and pr.iiseil ^^'ilshilIgton. 

Cornwallis, defeated and hiiiniliiited in Viiici'Uii, 
escaped censure in England because of ro}id fa\ur. 
Fi\c yeans after his disgrace in Aiiicric.i, Cornwallis 
was appointed Governor -(icnei'nl of India nud^ niis 
conducting his cntuptiigns :»gainst Tippii Si}It,in, the 
great Indian leader in the htinl struggle agaii st 
England in the eighteenth centniy. 

The War of Independence w'as not tlic only war 
America fought against England. I'ncle Sum waged 
another war against John Bull in 1812. J<lnglnnd 
w'as at w'ar with Xapoleon, and ignored the rights 
of neutral states. The British scizeil Auicricnti ships, 
and even impressed native Americans into the hayri 
service of the British na\y. American citizens were 
bitter toweitl England for these insults to their country. 

The United States at that time liad no army, and 
a weak navy. Its finances were low, and tlie sense 
of nationality had not developed to any great extent. 
When the war ended, the whole system of inefficiency 
was a thing of the !past. From that time to the 
present the nation has never gone back to the old 
state of unpreparedness, ” remoi'ks the American 
historian John Spencer Bassett, “ the army has been 
better organized, the navy has been respectable, and 
the national resources have been held in hand with a 
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reasonable sense o£ national needs. ” 

' Ahmed Truce 

America is noar a vigorous aggressive nation, 
Kome say ttie greatest nation on earth. Perhaps the 
British die hards, the Bourbons of Toryism, will not 
admit the claims of American superiority. I do not 
know. T am, however, vastly amused when 1 6nd 
some Americans or Englishmen spout the empty trash 
that war between tlie United States and England is 
*' unthinkable. ” 

r would of course like to think that war between 
the two gi-eat Ihiglish- speaking countries is 
iintliinkable; but why did the last Geneva disarmament 
conference fail ? Why was England suspicious and 
distrustful of America ? There is plenty of proof 
that a large number of persons on either side of the 
Atlantic Ocean spend all their time and energy 
thinking about war, and many are planning for it. 
“-The quibble over cruisers, *’ tersely observed the 
outspoken and history -wise New York jVa/ioii, “'is 
all the proof necessary that this is the case. Two 
countries with an honest desire to disarm and a 
determination never to go to war with each other 
do not spend their time worrying over how big 
are to be the battleships of dther. ” 

To a realistic student of world politics it would 
seem that the present fieace between America and 
England is a disgnised war. “ Why are th^ building 
naval and air bases along the Atlantic cq^^aud in 
the Gulf of Mexico ? ” ai^ed an editor^^^jpiid of 
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mine the other day. Why do the Britieh fortify 
Jamaica and Honduras which are in the back pf Uncle 
Sam, or the Americans fortify Panama, Cuba, Haiti 
Porto Rico and the Virgin I^nds ? Why arc tlieir 
merchants, and bankers cutting each other’s throats ?” 

Perhaps some shrewd phrase- peddlers such as 
Woodrow Wilson could answer these questions satis- 
factorily; but I cannot. For all I know the seeds of 
a new Armageddon are bdng sown. We may be 
called upon again to battle for the Lord, to go forth 
to another War to end War. Who knows I • 

There is on the surface a great deal of protesta- 
tion of Anglo American friendship. When a distingui- 
shed American citizen visits London, he is usually 
welcomed at a banquet where glib-tongued orators 
talk of “ blood is thicker than water, ” hands across 
the sea, ” and other over- worked blah and buncombe. 
Americans on this side of the water do not, however, 
forget this important fact: when it comes to business 
matters, John Dull is John Bull; he is strictly business. 
He is not going to let a shilling’s worth of trade get 
away from him, if he can help it. And he has any 
number of ways of knocking die props from under 
American business. What are my evidences ? They 
are furnished in the following editorial, published in 
a newspaper not a hundred miles from where I am 
now writing: 

** There is one brand of American soluble coffee that can't 
get Into En^nd. The enstoms house manenven IL The 
same thing is true of a popnlar brand of American cigareta. 
Oregon apples nsed to dominate the British marked being 
37 
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Rold as cheap or cheaper than British, Eat there '\vas a 
desire that the people shoold eat English, Canadian and 
Anstralian apples. All of a snddrn it was claimed in the 
British press that American frait farmers sprinkled their 
apples with arsenic to keep insects oft. The scare also 
kept enstomera oft'. 

'* the Same kind of propaganda is worked as to the 
drama and the films. American plays have Iraen domin- 
ating the British stage. Therefore, almost as if by order, 
moat of the critics have knocked very nearly over)’ 
American play that has opened there in the past month or 
so. And the movies I They are pressing through I'arlia- 
inont*a hiU which compells everj' movie house to show a 
certain fixed (inota of *British-niade films. *' 

Battle of PnovAOANDibTs 
The one ontstanding fact in world ()olitics today 
Is tliat America is the greatest coiiimeixiial rival of 
England. The community of race and language have 
not proved sufficient as cement and motixe power for 
tlic union of Englisli-speaking peoples. In the nine- 
teenth century, Euix>pe and America ent to England 
to learn of machinery and its uses. Kow tlic world, 
England included, comes to America not only *for 
technical knowledge but also for money, which furni- 
shes tlie sinews of trade and commerce. The methods 
which made England n great industrial power a century 
ago are now outworn. The gold, u iuch mode Loudon 
once the money capital of the w'orld, is now in New 
York. In other words, America oad England are 
now competing with each other for commcicial and 
political supremacy. And that is perhaps wdiy Dean 
Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, boldly urged the 
nations of Europe to combine to draw Uncle 
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Shylock’s teeth. " 

It is not denied that thero its an element uf Amci'i- 
con population which btill regniila the Tuited States 
only as a colony of England. Suffering from an 
infei'iority complex, these hyphenateil Americans like 
to kow-tow and fawn at the feet of England. They 
seek the soft recognition of the English society, and 
wage social campaigns to wed their daughtei'h to seedy 
Englisli Aristocrats with walrus mustaches. And yet 
bickerings between the two nations continue to the 
delight of the whole world. ^ • 

The Bishop of London in a hernion to \isiting 
American Legionnaires ( tiie veteLuns of the Great 
War ) complained that the Lcgionnaii'cs were askeil 
to oppose this kind of teocliing. The Mayor of 
Chicago, Mr. M'ill Hale Thompson, at once sent a 
<'ublegram to tlie London Daily Ea'itress saying that 
he knew nothing of an effort to make American 
school children hate England. It was just the other 
way about. He liad known of tlie pro-British propu* 
gaixla throughout this nation to make the American 
school children hate the American patriots uho ga^e 
this conntiy its freedom. 

“ In Chicago public schools, ” remarked !Mayor 
Thompson, “ tliiough the board of education appo- 
inted by myself, we have renio\cd from office the 
Superintendent of Schools who took George Washing- 
ton's picture out of the American histories, the picture 
of the Spirit of 1770 ” from the school room walls, 
and prevented Cliicago’s school children from 
collecting small sums of money as approve*! by the 
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President o£ the United States for the purpose ofpreser*- 
viiig theidagship Constitution of the United States navy. 
It is my opinion that the bishop of London will have 
no complaint about the conduct of the American 
schools if the British ruling class will stop meddliu<r 
with the internal affairs of other nations. " 

Bhodes ScnOLARSiiirs 

The English are born propagandists. Compared 
with them, the Indians are incre babes in the wood. 
Cecil Uhodes, who created the famous Rhodes’ scholoi'- 
ships, was one of the most astute propagandists of 
his time. Mitchell in his biography of Uhodes says 
that the South - African diamond king in creating the 
trust for Americans at Oxford entertained the hopes 
that the American Rhodes scholars might bring the 
United States bock under the British crown I Cecil 
Rhodes’ will had sought to create a society towani 
the extension of British rule thi'oughout the worhl, 
aud especially to make America an integral port of 
the empire. The sharp business practices of this 
gentleman are quite forgotten by most Britannkos. 
Cecil is remembered in Britain only as an ardent 
“ altruist ” and a wily empire builder. 

The English are past masters in*the arts and*intri 
gues of propaganda. When they caifhot use shot and 
shell, they pour a rain of propaganda. It is recalled 
in America that Lord Northcliffe, who was the Mahdi 
of British imperialism, addr^sing the English Speaking 
Union in Loudon, made this statement : 

“ We must subsidize the best American writers, 
speakers and editors,BO that from book8,from the rostrum 
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the American mind will verj booh absi^rb it all, awl 
have the British view clearly before them. .We must 
distribute the books fiee if necessary. ” 

Axglomamacs 

Ten years luire passed since the final curtain W'as 
rung down on the bloodiest drama of all times. The 
Anglomania, uhich was official during tlic years of 
the devil, 1914 to 1918, has gradually found its way 
into th^ school books. Anglo - American professors 
have written American histories in recent years w hich 
arc full of lying propaganda. They cuiy J;Iuit • the 
United States Continental Con^tess during the Ue\o* 
lutiouary times was n group of quari-elsonie pettifogg* 
ing lawyers and inecliunics. ” Oeorge Washington is 
termed by a Professor of Columbia UniNersity as a 
dictator, a tyrant, and is described in his book tlie 
** Stepfather of his country. ” Facts arc repeatedly 
distorted in these propaganda - tainted histories to 
make it appear tliat thei*e uas no justification for the 
War of Independence, and that it was a wanton, 
conseless butchery. Americans of today who look up 
to their Founding Fathers as wise and jaitriotic men 
ore -in tlie estimation of these so-called new historians 
downright boobs, crooks and yokels. 

Hon. F. Bdusman, former Justice of die Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington, in an article in the 
current American Mercury magazine charges England 
for carrying on an insidious propaganda in the 
United States. This article of Justice Bausman, 
which has been widely commented upon by the Ameri- 
can press, observes : 
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“ In her relaliona with ov conntrj*, Britain, it ia plain, 
111 oat accompliah aeveral thinga. Firat, ahe ninat keep our 
navy infeAor to hera. Second, ahe most onn the bulk of 
the raw materiala of the earth. Third, ahe muat have the 
groateat merchant marine in the world, both for the profiti 
i>f iia boaineaa and for ita nae aa an auxiliary* navy in time 
of war. The throe foregoing apring from maxima of 
iincient policy, noil to them muat be added a new, imme- 
diate canae of intrigue • her neceaaity to ahake olT vhat 
ahe borrowed from na to conduct a war, which Uionoy, it 
M now plain, waa not ao much necearary to her existence 
as it waa to her world domination. " 

Justice, Bausinaii is convinced tliat there are at 
pi'usejit numerous British propapandista in the United 
States who are caiTying on pro - Britisli and anti - 
American propaganda. Their purpose, according to 
him, is to conquer America not by armed force but 
1>y controlling its public opinion. He therefore asks 
the British propagandists to ** keep their snouts out " 
ui‘ the affairs of the Ignited States. ]!)oe8 tliat souml 
like Anglo - American friendship ? 



CHAPTER XXXVJ 

UNCLE SA^I TO JOHN HULL 

The English su*c right. They cannot l)C undoratoud 
by !i foreignci'. I have, howc\er, fonnrl them to be 
Fnr from being rescr\ccl, us is fitiqiientl} nllcge< 1 . 
Judging by tlic men and ^yomcn I Imve met in liotel», 
streets, ‘ tubes *, piirks, and otltcr public places, the 
English arc among the most talkati\c jxiople oC the 
world, indeed the trouble is not tlint they are too 
i-eservcd, but they are too talkati\c. “ Subscribers ”, 
the London telephone directory finds it necessar} to 
warn its patrons, “ should not engage tlic tclej)honi><ts 
111 long coiuersntion, ” 

As a comci^tionnlist, the EngliHlinuin is eurneit 
and fluent, though not always convincing. Lt is, 
ho^^ever, difficult to undemtand him nt times. Hi^ 
accents are so peculiar, and his luibit o£ sluiTing o\er 
certain letters is so coininoii, that a neady arri\ed 
Ainefican is not always sure as to wliat the Engllsliinan 
is talking about.* A cigiu* store in London, which i.s 
located in Oxford Street, has put up tlie following 
sign : “ AMERICAN IS SPOKEN HERE. ” 

The English are not \ery much of a newspaper 
reading public. With many of them, the newspaper 
is a luxury' and not a necessity. During tlie Christmas 
holidays the whole Fleet Street went to sleep for three 
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(lays. Enclflnd, the controller oi the destinies of 
neoi'ly one half of die human race, hod no newspaper 
for pi'octically four days. The British people, in 
spite of such fine press l^dits as Lord Rothennore 
and Lord Beaverbrook, had to depend for four long 
days on gossip and rumor for their news. Wliat a 
medieval life the British ha\e still to live 1 

Contrary to the prevailing notion in India the 
natives of England are not all haughty and arrogant. 
Your average Englishman does try to be polite. Ins* 
tances of his politeness ore to be found frequently. 
How courteous is the conductor of the London bus ! 
You give him three and half pence pronounced * thru 
pence hefnie ’ and he says : Thank you^ sir. ” He 

hands you the ticket and again he says : “ Thank 

you sir. ” There seems to be no reason why he 
sliould say, “ Thank yon, sir, ” but it is rather 
pleasant to have him say that. 

No doubt some of tliis politeness is formal, arti- 
ficial. I heard a man disi^reeing with a lecturer at 
a Hyde Pork meeting exclaim, “ It is a damned lie, 
sir. ” I also heard a London cab driver near Bussell 
Square scold Ins horse, MoNe on, please. ” 

InconBl<tentcy is a prominent trait of the English 
character. At Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
there are many regulations which appear to me a bit 
puzzling. One of their rules is that diey must not 
frequent public houses. Does this mean ^at they are 
expected to be teetotallers ? Not at all I Students 
can not only have as much liquor idiipped into their 
rooms as their pocket-books will allow, but even in 
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the college dining linll^, presided over 1 >y profeesors 
and tutors, they can drink to their heai't’si content 
anything they like. 

Another instance ofiiiconsistancy. >\'hilc I wosljeing 
entertained at a luncheon by one oC tlie Masters at 
Eton College, I was told of the democratic ways of 
the young Prince Henry, son of King George. This 
}Oung man on entering Eton was asked to sign his 
name in«lhcial books. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion Prince Hem*}’ shed bis royalty and wrote over the 
dotted lines, “P. Henry. " As nn inmate of «}ne of 
the College houses, he was requii'ed to “ fag. " Tie 
fagging consisted in rniuiing such ernuids ns mailing 
lettei>, caiT)'ing tivusers to the tailor for [iressing, or 
taking slices to the cobbler for repair. »So far, so 
goo<l. 

Xow, at Cambridge 1 came upon a situation 
which ap[)eared to me \ery undemocratic. Theie 
dogi'ecs are still withhchl from successful women stn- 
ilents. They are lucmljers of the Cambridge univu’- 
Mty in the vei*^' real sense of the terms; but it simply 
ignoL'es their academic existence. I was informed by 
Mi\cral professors and students tliat the object of such 
a pohey is to discourage women from entering Cam- 
bridge. To IIS who have been brought up under the 
more liberal co-educational American ^stem, the 
t'ambridge plan of excluding women just b^use tliey 
are women seems to be very illiberal and undemor 
cratic. 

It is true tliat there is no iron - clod caste system 
ill England; but marked cleavages of social distiuctioii 
38 
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do exist. Class distinctions are deeply imbedded into 
the English consciousness. Indeed, an Englishman 
seems to be os incapable of getting along without bis 
social labels as a South Sea islander without his 
tatooB. Then, too, the English arc very particular 
about the right tag on the right person. “ Who ore 
some o£ the most imjiortaut gentlemen in this place ?*' 
I asked my landlord in one of tiie southern English 
villages I happened to be in. “ Xo gentry hei’C, sir, 
he replied nith a solemn shrug of his shoulder. “ The 
rector might have been a gentry, but he is not. Ills 
wife, sir, was a nurse. " 

After such experiences one is tempted to say that 
the only word which describes what the English people 
call their democracy is humbug, and no word is per- 
liaps more flourishing in England than humbug. 

It was while I was in England that a fight - - real 
pictiu'esque hand-to-hand fight — took placeone after* 
1x9011 on the floor of the House of Commons. It was 
reported to be the biggest and best melee ever staged 
in the English Parliament. Indeed the affair became 
so interesting and so lively and so hot that the Speaker 
had actually to suspend the session for a time. Ima* 
gine what an inspiring spectacle it was wheit the 
honorable members after tiie manner of the charge 
of the light brigade'*, rushed forward and pioceeded 
to knock one another's teeth out, while their coat-tails 
kept flopping in the air and their shiny plug hats 
chased all over the floor I Tom papers flew around. 
Tables and chairs and inkpots hurled about. Bang 1- 
Clang I - Dang 1 It was a grand old scrap fw the 
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enlightenment oi the world; but, oh, it is such an 
ungrateful world ! One of the poignant regrets of 
my life is now that I missed this fine show. I would 
gladly have given half n ni2}ee to see it. 

From interviews with scores aivd scores of public 
men in and out oi Parliament I do not hesitate to say 
that dcmociiicy or no democracy, Englishman almost 
without an exception is an imperialist at heart. The 
world and the fullness tliercoi belong to the English* 
man and to him alone. Don't mistake about that. 
He is the best man ali\c. Ills government and insti- 
tutions are the finest. He must exteml the boundaries 
of the empire, lie must rule the waves. He is not 
the ijerson to have much compunction in claiming 
other people’s property as his own. ** I must first 
visit wn/ Indian possession,” said a little girl of seven 
when aske<l by a friend of mine what she would do 
when she grew up. Imperialism is in the very blood 
of the Eiiglither. You can no more moke on interna- 
tionalist out of him than you can make block W'hite.* 

This leads me to say a W'ord about the Indian 
propaganda in England. From an attentive study of 
the subject I am convinced of the futility of trying to 
win sympathy for the Indian cause. The 

British people take little interest in affairs of India, 
and much less in her political emancipation. Indian 
political meetings in London, meetings which arc 
usually describ^ in papers at home as crowded up 
to the doors, ” as a ** huge success, ” are meetingti 
which are often attended only by Indians and a hand- 
ful of English people. They are already convinced, 
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or arc beyond conversion and icdemptiou. 

In ai}y case, even when the Indian meetings me 
“ largely attended ” by the British, they are almost 
sure to lie socialists, laborites, and other radical ele- 
ments. The rank and file o£ the Britisli voters, ns a 
rule, keep aloof from such gatherings. Not long ago 
two meetings were anvinged for Indian delegates, — 
one at Manchester and another at Liverpool. Hoav 
many were there at these meetings ? There, were 8!) 
people at the Manchester meeting, and 2i) at the 
Liverpool. Agniii a meeting was called at Bristol. 
The expehses of tlie. meeting ran to eighty pounds 
and the audience iiumliercd by actual count 7b, 
mostly pink laborites, a class o£ radicals who arc 
already with India. Of what earthly lienefit is it to 
convert the converted ? Besides, is it not too much 
to spend n pound for each man tliat coincs to the 
meeting ? 

In some of the localities the British people go so 
f&r as to prevent, b) hook or crook, an expicssioii ol' 
Indian opinion. At the time 1 was in (llosgow J 
come to know that the Indian colony in that £ity, 
time and again, found it Imrd to rant a room to hold 
public meetings. Even such a ” non-dcnominational 
institution as the Glasgow Y. M. jC. A. positively 
refused the use of its halls for a fair price to hold a 
memorial meeting in honour of the Loknmanyn Tilnk. 
And the Indian people in Glasgow had to go without 
a meeting for want of room. 

Compare this attitude of the Britishei'S to India 
with that of the Americans to tlie Philippines. In 
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mis the Phtlippiiic legUlatni'e clecidcd to scud tv 
delegation to the United .States asking for complete 
independence. The delp^ition \i'a8 hrougli^ o\er to 
Aniericn in a sjwcial I'nitcd States gun-bont. Aiul 
hen the nieinl)ei's of the delegation reached Wubhing- 
ton, the Congress met in a joint session to listen to 
their plesis for full belf-go\crninent. Nor was this 
all. I’ublic incctiiigs were held up and do>Mi the 
continent, and cxcry f.acilit^ was afTorded to present 
the Philippine question from the IMiilippine point ol 
% icw. 

It e.iiue to me ns a cruel surprise that some of the 
British uni\ersitics laid become poison - fatorics ol 
anti - Indian boiitiincnts. A few of tliciu were opcnl}' 
and dclilienitcly discourteous to students from Hindu* 
stun. When 1 Nisited Scotland, iii}' attention wa'^ 
culled to tlie fact that a well - known Scotch uni\erBitv 

•r 

liad gone Ki far as to actually discourage Indinii 
students from going thcro. 

“ You keep away from our university, ” bellowed 
11 ve.ll - faced bristly — lieiu'ded old professor. 

" All right, we will, ” retorted u quick - w itte<l 
yotiiig Indian, “ just ok soon us joii Scotch mid 
Kiiglibh and ^''ales clear out of India. ” 

Although this whole business of bending Incimu 
students to England, instead o£ to France, Cierinany 
or America, has appeai-ed to me as bomewrhat of u 
tragedy, I must say that the majority of the Indian 
}Ouths I came across in the British Isles are of sturdy 
manhood. They are to be reckoned among the most 
forward - lcx>king, up - standing souls. It is my 
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confident belief that in the near future many of these 
men will take the center of the stage in Hindustan. 

ArnoTd Bennett in his book, Ovr Womerij blandly 
osserts that “ intellectually and creatively man is the 
superior of woman. Ts that so ? I wonder if an 
American man of lettei's of the front rank could be 
guilty of such a masculine vanity. But perhaps 
Knglislimen ha\e ample reason to be dissatisfied witli 
their women. As I went along Piccadilly, up Regent 
Street, and along Kingsway, I was impressed by the 
fact tliat in comparison with American women, very 
few df the'Knglish women were well - dressed. They 
lacked something in the way of exquisite taste in 
di'ess. The general impression forced on my reluctant 
mind was tluit of dowdiuess. 

Slovenliness in dress is not, however, confined to 
women alone. At Cambridge I saw a noted piofcssor 
appear before a class in a seedy patched - up coat. 

To return to English women. Arnold Bennett is 
by, no means the only man. in England who says that 
women are men’s inferior. Moreover, there ore Eng- 
lish laws in the statute books which say practicnlly 
the same thing. Even to this day, according to the 
Engli^ law, it is much safer to beat one’s wife than 
to kill preserved game. A man may show outward 
deference, or even argue with you if *you suggested 
that his wife is not his equal, vet he has at heart one 
law for himself and another for the wife. As an 
instance of this, look at the English divorce laws, 
whidi areqothing if not one-sided. It is difficult 
to see how th^ con fail to encourage immorality. 
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Here are Bouie o£ tlie actual facta u£ the Englieh 
matrimonial law aa presented in a recent issue of the 
Loudon Illtutirated Sunday Ilet aid hy Gilbert Fra- 
nkau, a gifted writci* suid a nmn of the world : 

*' A nun luay livu wuh auother wutuun from Muutlay 
till Saturday. Irrovidod Le returns to Lis wife on buudaj , 
she cann^/t divorce him. Her oiiiy remedy la a “ lt'i;al 
aeimration. *' And a legal eoparatiLii ineftiia that she has 
no right to marry. 

“ A man or ‘woman maj bo a Cftiiilriiiod, a tesliflod 
lunatic, a reprieved murderer doing tv^enty jeais in the 
gaol. That man or woman's legal mate has mo rAdress 
whatever under the law. 

“ A man may boat h!a wife black and blue uvciy 
night; may torture her mentnlly, morally and pL}Sicull>. 
l*rovid«d ho has not ptcred " uiifaithrul, " his wife cannot 
claim a dirorce, " 

After nil is said mid done, the English husbands at 
home have about the iiiiinncrs of a gi'izzly bear; but 
outside they uiu) [lose as a parody on the rules of 
etiquette. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed in America 
early in the seventeenth centiuy, it is said that they 
had no end of troubles with the Red Indians. So to 
this ddy a common saying in America is that the 
oul}' good ludiair is a dead Indian. ’* AVhen 1 landed 
in England one of the first persons I called upon was 
Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu. " The soul of England, " she 
told me with a touch of sadness in her eyes, is in 
Westminister Abbey I " 1 wonder what she had in 
her mind. 

England’s heart - if it has any -must be in cold 
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htorage. I am £oi'cei1 to disti'ust its sham “fair play.” 
One col«l ]norni]i;r I noticed a jioor old woman di"gln;r 
into a gai:bage con in front of our hotel, and hungiily 
])icking lip scraps of discarded food. The sight wan 
too much for me. 1 went and gave her a little money. 
When the hotel residents disco vei'ed wliat 1 had done, 
they liad little but ill-conccnled scorn for me. “'I'he^e 
beggars are all wretches. They should iie\er be 
helped, ” was their gratuitous advice. 

Yc Iniid-grabbors and bible-moiigers ! 

X few days later I “folded my tent” and started 
for a trip to the continent. As I was lea\iiig iiiy 
hotel, the proprietor asked : 

“ What do you think of our country now ? ” 

No ansivcr 

“ W'hat is your general iinprcssion of I'aighuid ? ” 
he repeated. 

“ Oh, it isn’t so Iiad. ” 

1 seized my lint and emt, and turned to go. He 
followeil me to the door, and ns m) taxi started for 
thc Victoria Station, 1 heard him plenrl : 

'* If yon ever come to Kuglsiiul again, if a on c\er 
come liack ” 

“ If 1 come back ! Oh, indcc<1, if 1 come back...” 






